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B: it remembered, that on the twenty third day of November, in 
‘the thirtieth year of the Independence of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, John Welt of the faid diftrict hath depofited in this.office the ti- 
tle of a book, the right whereof he ¢laims as proprietor in the words 
following,to wit: “ An Abridgment of Univerfal Geography, togeth- 
-er with Sketches of Hiftory. Defigned for the ufe of Schools and 
Academies in the United: States, by Sufanna Rowfon.” In confor- 
mity to the A&t of the Congrefs of the United States, entitled, “ An 
Act for the encouragement of learning, by fecuring the copies of 
Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and proprietors of fuch 
copies, during the times therein mentioned ;”’.and alfo:to an Aét en- 
titled,“ An Act fupplementary to an AG, entitled, An Act for the 
encouragement of learning, by lecuring the copies of Maps, Charts, 
and Books, to the authors and proprietors of fuch copies, during the 
times therein mentioned; and extending the benefits thereof to the 
,arts of defigning, engraving, and etching hiftorical,and other prints.”’ 
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When I firft refolved upon this publication, 1 had thought cf 
‘not confining myfelf to the flight fketches of modern hiftory, which 
now accompany the geography; for having at various times 
abridged the moft interefting parts of ancient hiftory for exercifes 
for my pupils, and in the hope of awakening in their young minds 
a defire of rational information, and a Tove of authentic hiftory, I 
imagined they would be a ufeful appendage to this volume. I had 
alfo thought of annexing fome leffons in orthography, with the ex- 
planations of many words to be met with in hiftory, the meaning 
of which is by no meats familiar to youth, and which from their 
not perfectly comprehending, often makes a narrative dry and un- 
interefting, which otherwife would ftrongly engage their attention ; 
but the limits of the work did not allow of thefe additions, and I 
have merely given fuch fketches of modern hiftory,as may ferve 


.to lead the pupil to wifh and feek for further information. I have 


ever found that the fimply reading of geography made but little 
impreffion on the pupil’s mind, i therefore endeavoured, when com- 
piling this work, to join to the information neceflary to be given, 
of, fituation, extent, product, manufacture, &c. fuch. ‘circumftances 
as might.tend to fix it on their memory, adding here and there a» 
moral reflection as opportunity offered. 

The with of rendering the ftudy of géography pleafant to my 
fcholars,and the inftruction of thofe fcholars eafy to myfelf, firit 
fuggefted the idea.of writing this abridgment, and the annexed 
exercifes. Flattered into the hope that they might be ferviceable to | 
others in the, fame way, I commit them to a-candid public. In my 
accounts and deicription’, 1 have endeavoured to be accurate, and, 


throughout the whole, I have been careful that not a fyllable 


fhould drop from my pen, that might militate againft the morality, 
religion, or good government of any fociety whatever. I am of 
opinion that inftructors of every kind, particularly thofe who give 
their labours publicity, are ftrictly accountable to the higheft. of.. 
all tribunals, for the fentiments they inculcate; that it is their duty, 
as far.asin them lies, to imprefs wpon the minds of youth a love . 

of order and a reverence for religion. If therefore the minds of: ° 
the rifing generation are not improved by my exertions, I have 
been ftudious that their imaginations fhould not be mifled, or their. 
judgements perverted, by the diflemination of abfurd opinions, oF 
corrupt and pernicious principles. 
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UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Secriownl. THE WORLD IN GENERAL, 


(rocraray is adefeription of ‘the globe of the 
earth, with all its different divifions. 


The conftituent parts of the earth are two, land and 


water. The land is divided into continents, i pen- 
infulas, ifthmufes, promontories, capes, calls, mountains, 
&c. There are two great continents, the eaftern and the 
weftern ; the eaftern is divided into three parts, viz. 


Europe, on the north weft ; Afia, on the north eaft ;/ and 


Africa, which is joined to Afia by the ifthmns of Suez 
on the fouth: ‘The weftern com Mia confifls of North 

and South America, joined by the ifthmus of Darien. © 
A Continent is a large tract of land, containing many 
kingdoms or countries, without any entire feparation of 

its by water,as Europe. ~ ; . 
Jfland is a {maller part of land entirely furrounded 

by water, as England, Treland, &. , 
A Peninfula is a tra& of land furrounded by water, all 
but one narrow neck, by which’ it is joined to the neigh- 


bouring continent; and the neck of land which fo joins it) 


is called an ifthmus..’ 
A Promontory is a hill or point of land ftretching it- 
felf into the fea, the extreme point of which is calle a 


. cape, “4 


A Coafl is that part of the land which borders on the . 


fea, 


B 
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‘The water is divided into oceans, feas, lakes, gulfs, 

ftraits, bays, 1 rivers and creeks, 
_ The Ocean is/that general colleétion of waters which 
furrounds the whele’earth. At is diftinguifhed by the 
‘names of the four cardinal points of the world ; viz. 
the Northern Ocean, called alfo the Icy Ocean, which fur- 
rounds the North Pole. ‘The Weftern or Atlantic Ocean, 
between Europe and America, extending to the equator. 

The Southern or Ethiopic Ocean, from the equator be- 
tween Africa and Amierica, and the Eaftern or Indian O- 
cean, which wathes the eaftern coaft of Africa, and all Afia. 
To thefe have been added by the difcovery of modern nav- 
igators, the Pacific: Ocean, or Great South’ Sea, between 
America and Afia, and the eM ahh Icy Sea, which 
furrounds the South Pole. 

A Sea is a {mall part of the ocean, into which we muft 
enter by fome ftrait, as the. Mediterranean Sea, the: Bal- 
tic Sea, being almoft furrounded by land. 

A Strait is a narrow, paflage, opening a way into 
fome fea, as the ftraits of Gibraltar. 

A Gulf is a part of the fea, running up into the land, 
by which it is almoft encompatled, as the Gulf of Venice. 

We calli it a Bay, when its dimenfions are lefs, and when 
it does not rin fo deep into the land. .. 


A Lake is a quantity of water entirely environed by 


land, as, Lake Champlain, Lake Ontario, &c. 

‘A River is a current of water, rifing in the higher parts 
~ of land, and flowing i into the ies: or fome other river, as 
the Connedticut, Hudifon, Sufquchanna, Potowmac, &c. 

i 
“A Creek is a {mall part of the Sea, or a river, which 
tuns but.a, little way into the land, 
here isa great fimilarity between the parts of land 
and water; a r Coutinank refembles an ocean, an ifland en- 
compafled by water, is like a lake furrounded by land. A 
peniniula i is Tike a gulf, a promontory like a cieek, . and 
an  ifthmus, which unites two lands, réfembles a ftrait 
by which one fea is joined to another. 
‘The: world is divided into four parts, commonly called 
the four quarters of the globe, Viz. weds Afia, Aftica 
, and America...» / 
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Srertow TI, EUROPE. 9°) 97 
EUROPE though the leaft extenfive quarter of the 
globe, is in many reipeéts that which moft deferves our firft 
attention. There the human mind has made the greateft 
progrefs towards improvement, and there the arts wheth- 
er of utility or ornament, the fciences both civil and mil- 
itary, have been carried to the greateft perfection. 

There are two circumftances which unite to ay Eu- 
rope the fuperiority over the reft of the world. Firft, the 
happy temperature of its climate, no part of it lying with- 
in th torrid zone ; and fecondly, great vanety ot 
its furface, for as the firk favou e increafe of animals, 
and the progrefs of agriculture, fo the fecond, by exciting 
human induftry and invention, and facilitating the intet- 
courfe between different nations, give to its various inhab- 
itants all the conveniences of life, while in fome: places 
acting asa barrier or check to that conqueft and defpotifm 
which has always been fo rapid in the extenfive plains of 
Afia or Africa, leaves them to the enjoyment of thofe 
conveniences, and even luxuries, in peace and fecurity. 

‘The chriftian religion is eftablifhed throughout every 
partof Europe, except Turkey ; but from different 
capacities of the human mind, and the various ions 
which have been advanced by perfons of different nations 


and education, this rig ste is divided into many different, 


fedts, all of which may be comprehended under - 
ral denominations. ‘The Greek Church, the Roman Gath - 
clic, and the Proteftant. The Froteftant Church is agam 
divided int® Lutherinifm and Calvinifm, fo called re 


uther and Calvin, the two diflinguifhed reformers of the » 


‘16th century ; and fince that period a number of different 
feéts have arifen, who, though difagreeing in trivial infig- 
nificant articles, all unite in the great fundamental point, 
that we muft depend on an omnipotent and omniprefent 
God, for life, health, and fecurity, and on the merits of 
a crucified Redeemer, for eternal falvation. — . , 
Evrortr is fituated between the 10th degree Weft, and 
the65th degree Eaft longitude from London, and between 
the 86th and 72d degree of North latitude. It is bound- 
ed North by the Frozén Ocean, ‘Eaft by Afia, South by 


’ 


‘ 
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the Mediterranean Sea, which divides it from Africa, and 
Weft by the Atlantic Ocean, which feparates it from A- 
merica. It is.3000 miles long from Cape St. Vincents, 
the molt wefterly point of Portugal, tothe mouth of the 
river Oby, in the northeaftern part of Mufcovy, and 2500 
broad from the’North Cape in Norway, to Cape Matapan, 
in the Mediterranean Sea, which is the moft fouthern 
promontory in Europe. | 

_ Ifhall begin this flight fketch of the globe of the earth, 
with an account of the moft northerly parts of Europe, 
which conftitute part of the king of Denmark’s dominions ; 
and [hope the very trifling degree of knowledge this 
fketch may impart to my young friends, will lead them 
to inveftigate with attention the moft celebrated works in 


_ this delightful ftudy ; a ftudy which amufes while it en- 


% 


larges the mind, and without a competent knowledge of 
which, itis impoflible to form the character of an accom- 
plifhed man or woman. ) 


Section III. EAST GREENLAND. | 


THE moft northerly part of his Dantfh majefty’s do- 
minions, are Eaft; or as. others call it, New Greenland, 


and the country of Spitfbergen, lying between 11 and 25 


degrees E. longitude, and 76 and 80 deg. N. lat. Few 
animals or vegetable: are to be found here, thé fith and 
fowl are faid to forfake the coafts in winter. The Ruf 
fians have lately formed fettlements: there for hunting, 
the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights, enable them to 
purfue the chafe during the long winter’s night, which 
reigns in thefe gloomy regions, There is alfo a whale 


fifhery on the coaft, profecuted by the Dutch and Englifh. 
Ithas two harbours,South Haven and Maurice Bay. The 


inland parts are uninhabited. | 

Weft Greenland lies between the meridian of London, 
and 53 deg. W. long. and between 60 and 76 deg. N. lat. 
Thiscountryis very thinly inhabited. The afped,drefs,and 
manners of the natives greatly refemble that of the Efqui- 
maux in America. ‘They are not very lively in their tem- 


_. pers, but good humored and friendly; they are nimble of 


soot, and can ufe their hands very dexteroufly. ‘The men 


\ 
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‘hunt and fih, but when they have ttheir booty, 
fer it below Saline etiene themfelves:a- 
erabout it. The women are the butchers and 
CAA Peep alle daclt- die Biuoteno leather ne: bath 
fhoemakers and taylors ; they alfo build’ and repair the 
‘houfes and tents. The winters here are dreadfully fevere. 
eats ee the long contintiance of the fun a- 
bove the horizon, infufferably hot. They have no 

trade. 


. The taking of whales in the feas of phmase we by 9 
the fields of ice that have been increafin = iv 
of the greatelt curiofities in nature. Mele of ice 
b eee more than a mile in length, and above 100 
thick. When they are put in motion bya ftorm, noth- 
ing can be more tremendous. The Du had 13 thips 
cruthed to"pieces by them in one feafon. 

Though the Danes claim the country of Eaft and Wek 
Greenland, the Dutch have almoft monopolized the fith- 
pee Z Though of late the Englith have been very fuecefs- 

in 

The ifland of Iceland receives its name from the great 
mafles of ice’ which are feen near it. It lies vate 
and 67 deg. N. lat. and between 11 and 27 bes 

The Icelanders are in general middle ; " and 
made, though not very ftrong. They are an honeft, in- 
duftrious yple, faithful aad cbliging inclined to hofpi- 
tality, abel eft is feldom heard of among them. The 
men Lowney themfelves m_ fifhing, both mahees and fum- 
mer ; and the’ women prepare the fith, few and fpin. 
They likewile praétife fome mechanic trades. 

The Icelanders have an uncommon attachment to their 
native country, and think they could be no where elfe 
folhappy. Their drefs is not elegant, but cleanly and 
fuited to the climate ; their houfes are bad, they haw not 
even a chimney, but lay their fuel on the earth between 
three ftones, and the fmoke iffues from a fyuare hole in 
the roof. Their food confifts principally of dried filh ; 

- bread is fo fearce that they’ hardly eat Widete te four 
, months out of the twelve. | 

_ They are much inclined to rel n, always imploring 

divine proteétion, and wee inks for any’ bledline 


“as ©) NORWAY. 


they: receive, being in. this refpedt, examples worthy. the 
imitation of more enlightened nations... » 

Though this ifland lies fo far to the north, ber iaselies 
and volcanoes are more known than in fome warmer cli: 
mates. The burning mountain Hecla is fituated in the 
fouthern part of the ifland.. The eruptions from: this 
voleano have been very; dreadful; thatin.particular,which 
took place in 1693, made terrible devaftation all round, 
and threw afhes to the diftance of 180 Englith miles.. 

There is nothing\more worthy of attention in Iceland, 
than the hot fprings, one of which {pouts columns of 
water, of many feet in thicknefs, to the height of many 

' fathoms. 

There. are very few trees to be found in the ifland, 
nor can corn be cultivated to any advantage. _Pulfe and 
vegetables of all kinds are extremely {carce,* being only 
to be met with in a few gardens. 

Their trade, which is not very extenfive, is monopolized 
by a Danifh company. 

The Faro. or Ferro Ilands, fo called from their lying 
ina cluiter, and the inhabitants ferrying from one ifland 
to another; they are about.24 in number, and lie. be- 
tween 61 and 63 deg. N, L.and6 W. Long. from Lon- 
don, they contain 3000 inhabitants. 


“Saccion TV. NORWAY. 


NORWAY, or as its name dgnifies, the Northern way, 
is bounded on the fouth by the Scaggerac or Categate Sea, 
on the weft and north, by the Northern Ocean, and on 
the eaft it is divided from Sweden by a long ridge of 
mountains. Itisa country fo little known to the. reft of 
Europe, that it is difficult to fix its dimenfions with pre- 
eifion. 

The climateof Norway variesaccording toits extent and 
pofition towards the fea. At Bergen the winter is mod- 
erate. The eaftern parts of Norway are generally coyer- 
ed with fnow. ‘The cold: commonly begins about the 
middle of O&ober, and continues with intenfe feyerity to. 
the middle of April. At Bergen the longeft day confifts 
ef abont 19 hours, and the {horteft 5, -Im»fummer the 


£ sahil Gopelerners pie y agtihiean 4 © my dren 
for domeftic ules, and for charcoal the founderies, 


Norway,which being incombultible, when its delicate fibres 
are woven into cloth,it may be cleanedby burning. Some 
gold has been found in Norway. There are feveral filver 
mines, one in particular at Coni . Norway likewife 
‘produces ee copper, and quickfilver. 
There are elks, reindeer, bears, foxes, wolves and lynxes 
in Norway. ‘The bears in this country are ftrong and fa- 
gacious, and remarkable for not hurting children: | No 
country produces a greater variety of birds than Norway ; 
the moft remarkable are Ure Alks, about the fize\ of a 
large duck, they build upon the rocks, andiare in fuch 
sae prenties, t they darken the air, and the noife of 
their wings refemble a form ; and the land eagles, which 
are fo large and ign they have been known to carry off 
a child of two years old. 7 
. The feas are altonithingly fruitful in fith, fome pe- 
culiar. to Norway, fuch as the Haac-moren ; a fpecies 
_of Shark, theJiver of one has been known to yield three 
catks of oil ; and the ee radar cane melee ls flat 
fith, like aturbot, The whale is a native of the - 
gian feas ; they produce alfo the fea fnake tremendouf- 

y large, feahories, and other monfters. of the deep, fo 
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large and frightful, as to be almoft confidered as fabulous, 
Mermaids are alfo feen in thefe feas,but not fuch as 
are defcribed by fabulifts, as fetting on the rocks combing 
their hair. They are about eight fpans long, and bear 
as much refemblance to the human fpecies as an ape does; 
their lower parts are like thofe of a fifh. 

There is a dreadful whirlpool on the coaft of Norway, 
in latitude 67; its extent and depth is fuch that if a fhip 
comes near it, it is immediately drawn irrefiftibly into 
the vortex, and there difappears. When itis agitated by a 
ftorm it has reached veffels at the diftance of more than a 
Norway mile, when the crews have thought themfelves 
in perfect fecurity.. It is called Maleftrom, and by navi- 
gators, is termed the navel of the fea. 

The Norwegians are ftrong, robuft and brave; but 
quick in refenting injuries. Every inhabitant is an arti- 
zan, and fupplies his family in all its neceffaries with his 
own manufactures. The loweft Norwegian peafant is an 
artift, a gentleman, and often a poet. Bread, or farina- 
ceous food, is fo fearce, that they often ufe the bark of fir 
made into a kind of flour, mixed with oatmeal, for that 
purpofe. The inhabitants of Norway are in general long 
lived, many living above a century. 


Secrion «V. DENMARK. 


DENMARK is bounded north by the Scaggerac fea, 
eaft by the found which divides it from Sweden, fouth by 
the Baltic fea and Germany, and weft by the German 

fea, which feparates it from Great Britain. It lies be- 
twen 54 and 58 Jeg. N. L. and the 8th and 11th deg. 
_E.: Long. 
- Denmark proper is divided mto two parts, the penin- 
fula of Jutland, anciently called Cimbrica Cher fonefus, and 
the iflands at the entrance of the Baltic. Itis remarkable 
‘that though thefe together conftitute the kingdom of Den- 
mark, yet not any one of them is feparatély called by that 
mame. Copenhagen, the metropolis of the kingdom, is in 
the ifland of Zealand. Jutland is the moft fertile prov- 
ince in Denmark, producing all forts of grain, and good 
pafurage. Itis every where interfperfed with hills, and 
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oe ania of oak, fr, apie hag 
trees. 
is more tempetana vere hac icenaany ot 
7 Bass OF Europe, on Recoaat of the: yapyaen 
spenwoundins, fet, Spring and autumn are fc 
known in Denmark, the tranfitions are fo fudden from 
heat to'eold, and from cold to heat. In the molt north. 
ern provinces, the winters are intenfely feveres and the 
harbours frozen up during the whole feafon. ~ 
Denmark produces remarkable fine hice @ great 
oye bee of black cattle, befides theep, hogs, and game; 
and the feacoafts are fupplied with fiih. 
The religion is Lutheran. Learning i is not much en- 
curiged in Denniark, though there is a univerfity at 


Co agen. 
Obeaie isa very flrong city, defended Py: on 
caftles or It contains ten churches, and 
adorned by fome public and private palaces. “The houfts 
in the principal fireets are built of brick. 

The glory of Copenhagen is its harbour ; formed by a 
large canal flowing through the city, it admits but one 
fhip at a time indeed, but will contain 500. The 
of this city is extremely regular, fo that pertons mayeeait 
through the ftreets at midni ht -in perfed fafety. 

The apartments in the plc at Copenh are ex- 
ceedingly grand, and the ta ps dke very beautitul ; but the 
finelt palace bel Danith majefty, is called 
Fredevekfbargh, about 20 20 aaibe from the city. About 
two miles from Elfineur,is another {mall royal 
faid to be built on the very {pot where the palace Ham. 
les, s father flood, and in an adjoining garden is {hewn the 

fpot where that prince was Elfineur is 
well built, andin refpect to commerce, is only exceeded 
by Copenhagen. ‘Towards the fea it is defended by a 
trong fort, containing feveral batteries of long cannon. 
Here all veffels pay a toll, and in pafling, lower theig top- 

Denmark i is extremely well fituated for commerce, her 
harbours well calculated for thips of all burthens, and her 
mariners very expert. The Danes have fome fettle- 
ments in the and Wel Indies, the Fort of Chriftian- 
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burg in Africa; and.they carry on a confiderable com- 
merce with the Mediterranean. ye 

In the royal mufeum at Copenhagen, is a numerous 
colleétjon of natural and artificial curiofities ;in particu- 
lara beautiful cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a 
blind man. The mufeum is alfo furnifhed with many 
curious aftronomical and mathematical inftruments. 

_ The ancient Danes, like the Gauls, Scotts, and other 
northern nations, had their. bards, who recounted their 
military achievemens of their heroes, fo that their firft 
hiftories werewritten in verfe.. There can be no doubt that 
the ancient inhabitants of Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, were originally Scythians ; but how far the traéts of 
land called either Scythia or Gaul formerly reached is 
uncertain. . 

_ Even the name of the firft chriftian Danith king is un- 
known, and the people they commanded were fo blended 
together, that it is impofiible to convey any precife idea 
of the old Scandinavian hiftory. The nation’s feéts join- 
ing together in expeditions, by fea or land, and ‘the -ad- 
venturers being denominated after their chief leader, the 
terms of Danes, Saxons, Jutes, Goths, Germans and 
Normans were promifcuoufly ufed, till long after the 
time of Charlemagne. | | 

‘The Scandinavians, in their maratime expeditions, went 
generally by the name of Saxons with foreieners; they 
were rude, fierce and martial, and absut A. D. 500, they 
madethemfelves matters of England. In theeleventh cen- 
tury,under Canute the great, Denmark may befaid to"have 
been in the zenith of its glory ; but from that time to 
’ the year 1387, when Margaret afcended. the throne, and 
partly by her addrefs, and partly by hereditary right, 
formed the union of Calmar in 1397, few interefting e- 
vents took place in Denmark. 

The late king, Chriftian VIJ. and father to his prefent 
majélty, was the fon of an Englifh pringefs, and grandfon 
to his Britannic majefty George 11. He married the prin- 
cels Matilda, fifter to his prefent majefty George III. 
but this alliance was unfortunate for the young queen. 
The then queen dowager, was an artful, ambitious 
woman ; by an appearance of friendthip, fhe won the good 


In way. 1772, his Britunnie na ‘ont fent.a {mall 
ron of fhips to convoy the queen to par Fite Oe 
pointed the city of Zel&for her future refidence 
there A. D. 1775, aged 23. 

Rigs sgh king, Federick VI. was anied in fede, 

princefs Mary Anne I'rederica, of Hefle. 

dominions of bis Danith majelty in Germany are 
Holftein, a {mall duchy of lower Saxony. The duke ¢ 
Holitien and is joint fovereign with the 
monarch. Kiel is capital of ducal Holfiein, aad 
Gluckftadt,a sty a built, fortified town, of Danith Holftien. 
raeigs large populous town of Nog eat traflick, commio- 

fly fituated on the Elbe, in neighbourhood of 

Hamburgh, was built bythe kings of Denies: in that 
fituation, that it might {hare in the commerce with 
Gluckftadt. It isa tree port, and the merchants are al- 
lowed liberty of confcience. 

The famous city of Hamburgh is one of the molt com- 
mercial towns in Europe, and though tke kings of Den- 
mark lay claim to certain privileges within its walls, it 
may be confidered as a well regulated commonwealth. 
The number of its inhabitants are about 180,000 + it con- 
tains a variety of noble edifices, both public and private ; 
it has two fpacious harbours, formed by the river Elbe; 
which runs hee the tawn, and &4 bridges are thrown 
over thec 

Hamburgh carries. on 2 great trade with Great Britain. 

Lubec, an imperial city, and once the capital of the 
Hanfe towns, is {till rich and populous; it has a 
harbour. Lutheriniim is the Be abrasa ee 
whole Cuchy. ah 
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In Weftphalia, the king of Denmark has the counties 
of Oldenburgh and Delmenhurft, lying on the fouth fide 
ofthe Wefer.. Denmark is an hereditary kingdom, and 
the government very defpotic. But the Danifh monarchs’ 
are legal fovereigns, and perhaps the only legal fovereigns 
in the world; for the fenators, nobility and clergy, as 
well as the commons, divefted themfelves of their rights 
and power in the year 1660, and made a formal furren- 
der of their liborties to the then king, Frederick III. 


Section VI. LAPLAND. 


» THE northern fituation of Lapland, and the divifion 
of its property, require that it fhould be treated of under 
a, diftin& head, before’ we proceed farther. The whole 
country of Lapland, as faras it is known, extends from 
the North Cape, in 71 deg. N. L. to the White Sea, un- 
der the arétic circle. Part of Lapland belongs to the 
Danes, part to the Swedes, and fome parts in the eaft to 
the Ruiflians. od 

The climate is fo intenfely cold, that it is no unufual 
thing, in winter, for the lips to freeze to the cup while in 
the action of drinking, and in fome thermometers, {pirits 
of wine have been concreted into ice, ~The limbs of the 
inhabitants often mortify with the cold. A thaw fome- 
times takes place, and then the froft that fucceeds, pre- 
fents the Laplander with a fmooth level of ice, over which 
he travels in a fleigh, drawn by rein deer, with inconceiv- 
able fwiftnefs, [he heats of Summer are fora fhort pe- 
riod exceffive. 

Lapland is a vaft mafs of mountains irregularly crowd- 
ed together ; thefe are however in fome places feparated 
by rivers and lakes, in which are many beautiful iflands, 
believed by the natives to be a terreftrial paradife, even 
rofes and other Acwers grow wild on them in: fummer, 
though there is buta fhort gleam of temperature. 

Gloomy foreits,and unhealthy morafles covergreat part 
of this uncomfortable country. ” ‘ ; 

Silver and gold mines, as well asiron, copper and lead, 
are found here, and have been worked to advant2 ge; here 
aré alfo beautiful chryftals, fome amethyfts and topazes, 
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“ 
ee eee in the rivers, but never in 
e feas. th yard 2 18 iy 

The q , birds, fithes, and infeéts, are much 
the fame asin Denmark and Norway. ‘The zebelin, 2 
little creature refembling a marten, isa native of La 
Jand ; its fkin is fo much efteemed, that it is fi y 

as prefents to great st Me The Lapland 
grow white in ‘winter. is country produces a 
wery large kind of black cat. The rein deer is a moft 
aftonifhing animal ; the hoof of the rein deer, is remark- 
‘ably fi _ for travelling with fafety and celerity over 
the frozen fnow; they are.no trouble to their owners 
in procuring them provelder ; in fummer they fupply 
themfelyes with leaves and grafs; in winter they live 
upon mofs, which they have a wonderful fagacity in 
finding, when found they fcrape away the fhow that coy. 
ers it, with their feet, and the fmall portion that miey 
themis wonderful. It feems as if nature had provide 
this animal, to folace the Laplander for the privation 
the other comforts of life. method of travelling is 
very curious, They fix the rein deer to a kind of 
fhaped like a boat, in which the traveller, well fecured from 
the cold, is laid down with the reins in one hand,‘and a 
kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carri clear 
fromice andénow. The deer {éts out and continues his 
journey with prodigious {peed, an with very little trouble 
to the driver; at night they look for their own proven 
der, and their milk often helps to fupport their mafter. 
Their eth is well tafted food, and their tkins excellent 
- clothing, both for the bed and the body, in that frigid 
country. 
The language of the Laplanders is fich a mixture of 
various di 5, thatit is with difficulty they underftand 
each other ; they have neither writing nor Tetters among 
them, but a number of hiefoglyphics, which they use to 
convey their meaning, and even as fignatures in matters 
‘of law. Some attempts have been made to initrué the 
apla rt in the pee ri tai chriftianity, but with little 
the major part continuing in grofs fuperftition and 
idolatry, ‘Tl rhaliete in the fant: ration of the foul; 
and have feftivals get 5 ae for the worlhip of certain ge> 
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_nii, which they think inhabit the air, and have great power 
over human actions. : ‘ ‘sy 
Agriculture is not much attended to among the Lap- 
“landers; they are chiefly divided into fifhers.and moun- 
taineers, "The former always make their habitation near 
_ fome lake, from which they draw their fuftenance. The 
_others live upon the mountains. ‘They. are active and ex- 
- pert in the chafe, befides looking after the rein deer, fifhing 
-andhunting. The men employ themfelves in making their 
- canoes and fleighs, to which they give the form of a canoe. 
"The employment of the women coniifts in making nets for 
the fithers, drying fifh and meat, milking the rein deer, 
“making cheefe, and tanning hides. The Laplanders live 
‘in huts; a little place is made in the middle of the hut for 
a fire, over which a chain is fufpended to hang the kettle 
upon. Their general food is bear’s flefh, and the fleth of 
the deer, fifh, and birds of every kind, which they preferve 
for-winterby drying. Their commondrink iswater. Spir-— 
. ituous liquors are very {carce among them. It is worthy 
‘both of remark and imitation, that they never begin or 
‘finifh 2 meal without making a {hort prayer. 

“In their drefs, the Laplanders ufe no linen, and their 
clothing is generally compofed of fkins. - There is very 
little difference between the habits of the men.and tvomen. 
“They have little commerce. . 


; “Section VII. SWEDEN. 
SWEDEN extends from 56 to 69 deg. N. lat. and from 


“10to 30deg. E. long. It isbounded by the Baltic and Cat- 


egate Sea on the fouth, by the impaffable mountains of Nor- 
sway on the weft, by Danifh Lapland:on the north, and by 
Ruffia or Mufcovy on the eaft.. It is divided into feven 
provinces, Sweden proper, Gothland, Livonia, Ingria, 
Finland, Swedifh Lapland, and the Swedith. Iflands. 
Livonia and Ingria was conquered and taken from the 
. Swedes by Peter the great, Emperor of Ruffia. ate 
The climate of Sweden is much the fame as in the 
neighbouring northern countries, as is theface of the . 
-country. Summer burits as it were from the very bofom 
-#£ winter, and vegetation is confequently very rapid. The 
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Swedes; fince the time of Charles XT. have been at incred- 
ible pains to correct ‘the native barrennefs of their foil, 
-and of late years, they have raifed nearly grain enough to ° 
farnifh the inhabitants with bread.‘ Fruit is not very plen- 
tiful here, the better kinds being dificult to cultivate. In* 
dry feafons they raife very fine melons. » hg 

Sweden produces a number of the lower order of pre- 
cious ftones, as amethyits, agate, cornelian, and fome yal- 
uable foffils ; but the chief wealth of Sweden arifes from * 
her mines of filver, copper, lead, and iron.’ There is one 
aftonifhing filver mine, the lowelt part of which is 14€ © 
fathom below the furface of the earth ; thefe fubterrane-* 
ous manfion$ are wonderfully fpacious'and commodious 
for their inhabitants, many of whont have never feen the | 
upper world, or beheld the face of day. 

There is-a tremendous water fall; a few leagues * 
from Gottenburgh; the bottom of the bed into which the 
cataract precipitates itfelf, has never been found. 

Inthe fouthern:part of Gothland is a remarkable lake, 
that finges every thing that is put into it; and in fome 
parts of Sweden, a curious ftone is found, which yields - 
fulphur, vitriol, andallum. . 

It issalfo remarkable; that in the feas belonging to Swe- 
den, the Baltic, the Gulfs of Bothnia and ti and, the '* 
Catevate, and the Sound, which runs between Sweden - 
atid’ Denmark, tHere aré n6 tides,’ and they are ufually 
frozen up ‘four months in the year. . 

The animal productions of Sweden differ but little from 
thofe of Norway and Denmark, already mentioned; only 
tHe horfes are more ferviceable in war, d 

There is great diverfity of character among the Swedes. 
"The peafants are a heavy, plodding race, ftrong and hardy, 
but totally without any ambition beyond that of obtaining 
2*omfortable fubfiftence, in the {tate in which Providence 
has placed them. ‘The merchants and tradefmen are in- 

' duftrious and perfevering. The nobility and gentry are 
polite, brave, and extremely hofpitable, have very high 
notions of honour, and are jealous of their national interett. 

The drefs, exercifes, and diverfions, of the common peo- 
ple, are much the fame as thofe of Denmark ; the higher 
clafles follow the French modes, ‘ ‘ 
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The women in Sweden, go to plough; threfh out ‘the 
corn, row upon the water, carry, burthens, ferve the brick. 
tayers, and do all kinds of common drudgery. 

‘The eftablithed religion is Lutheran ; it was introduced: 
among them in the time of Guitavus Vala, A. D. 1523, 
and by him greatly encouraged. ‘The Swedes are very 
uniform and unremitting in their religious duties, and 
have the moft inveterate hatred to popery, The Swedith, 
ianguage refembles that of Denmark. ‘The nobility and, 
gentry are tolerably converfant with polite literature, and, 
have of late exhibited much fpirit for its improvement, in. 
which they are encouraged by the royal family. 

That able civilian, ftatefman, and hiftorian, Puffendorf, 
was a native of Sweden. So was the celebrated natural 
philofopher Linneus. There is a celebrated Univerfity- 
at Upfal; it was inftituted 400 years ago, there are near 
1500 ftudents in this Univerfity ; it has been called the 
great and unrivalled fchool of natural philofophy. There 
is another Univerfity at Abo, in Finland, but it is not in 
fo flourifhing a ftate. “3 

There is an Academy of arts and {ciences,  eftablifhed:. 
at Stockholm, which is in a very profperous condition. 

The trade of Sweden confifts of materials for fhip build: 
ing, together with potath, flax, hemp, peltry, furs; copper;/. 
lead, iron, cordage, and fifh.. .. oe Sree eat ae OT rs. 

_There are 24 towns in Sweden, which are called ftaple- 
towns, where the merchants are allowed to import and ex-. 
port commodities in their own fhips. Thofe towns which. 
have no foreign commerce, are called land towns. A. 
third kind are called mine towns, becaufe they lie in the 
vicinity of the mines. | 

Stockholm is a ftaple town, and the capital of the king=.: 
dom. It ftands upon feven fmall iflands, befides-two pe. 
ninfulas, and being built upon piles, it ftrikes a ftranger 
with a pleafurable furprize, from its fingular and roman. { 
tic appearance. ‘The harbour is fpacious and convenient, . 
though difficult of accefs. The water is clear as chryftal, 
and of fuch depth thathips of the-largeft burthen can ap- .. 
proach the quay. The principal buildings of the city are 
of ftone, ; the royal palace which fands in the centre of: 
Scockholm, upon an elevated {pot of ground, is built of. 
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fone ; the archite@ture is both elegant and magnificent. 
There is a famous arfenal in this city ; and many of the 
houfes are covered with copper. pha: ee 
The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free, and 
for many centuries the crown was elective ; but after vari- 
ous revolutions, Charles XII. who was killed, 1718, ‘ren-— 
dered himfelf defpotic. His fitter Ulrica, who fucceeded 
him, reftored the States to their former liberties ; but in 
1772, the whole fyftem of government wis totally chang- 
ed ; by that event the Swedes found their king invelted 
with a degree of authority but little inferior to the molt 
defpotic princes of Europe. , By this conttitution the king 
of Sweden is invefted with fo much power, authority, and 
influence, that it is hardly to be expected that any perfon' 
ve, prefume to oppofe whatever he may think proper to’ 
ins 
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MUSCOVY, or the Ruffian empirein Europe and A fia; 
is a kingdom of great extent, lying between 47 and 72° 
deg. N. lat. and 23 and G5deg. E. long. It confitts of fix. 
teen provinces, befidesfeveral provinces conquered fromthe 
Swedes, and Crim Tartary, a peninfula in the Euxine Sea,’ 
taken from the Turks and added to the Ruffian empire in > 
1783. ‘The Ruflians alfo poffefs the duchy of Courland 
in Poland. 

- 'Theempire’of Ruffia is of nearly equ:l extent to all the 
re(t of Europe. The part we mult here confine ourfelves. 
to, namely, Ruffia in Furope, is 1500 miles in length, and 
1100 in breadth. ‘The whole empire, including the Afi- 
atic territories, is greater than the Roman empire was in 
the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius, whicl: 
was fubdued by Alexander, or even both put together. 

In the moft fouthern parts of Rua, the longet day’ 
does not exceed 15 hours anda half; whereas in the moft 
northern, the fun is feen in fummer for two months above. 
the horizon. The reader will, from this, naturally con-, 
Tt pat ey ris Segre a great diverfity of climiate.. 

everity winters in Ruffia, is very great. It- 
is difficult figtan ighabitent at a more temperate climate,’ 
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to have any idea of a cold fo; intenfe, Inthe fevereft of 
the weather, if a perfon walks out, the water which the 
keen air may force from their eyes, will hang in icicles on, 
their lafhes, and it is not uncommon for perfons to have 
their cheeks and nofes frozen. But notwithftanding the~ 
frigid temperature of the climate, the inhabitants have 
fuch various methods of guarding againft it, that they 
fuffer lefs than might be imagined, and are feldom heard. 
to complain of the cold. When they go out, they are fo | 
wrapped in fars that they bid defiance to the weather,. 
and in the houfes, .the apartments are warmed by clofe. © 
ftoves. ; } 
One advantage which the Ruffians derive from the fe. ’ 
verity of the cold,is the preferving their provifions by 
froft. They often kill poultry in Oétober, and packing it. 
in fnow, preferve it freth and good for feveral mohths.. 
Provifions thus preferved, can be carried 1000 miles by 
land, without the leaft danger of f{poiling, and veal killed. 
at Archangel, and carried in a frozen ftate to Peterfburgh,, 
ts efteemed a great delicacy. They thaw their provifions. 
previous to cooking, by immerfing them in cold water. 
Vegetation is extremely rapid in Ruffia.. The fnow is. 
the natural manure of the foil, and in the more fouthern. 
provinces, grain grows very plentifully. The lower ore. 
ders of the people are, however, very miferably fed ; their- 
common drink is metheglin ; they extract.alfo a fpirit from: 
rye, of which they are extremely fond. . | 
The inhabitants, till very lately, were but little acquaint. 
ed with agriculture. Peter the great, and his fucceffors,. 
have been at infinite pains to introduce the praétice of it. 
into, their dominions, and the fertility of the foilin many, 
parts isfuch, that Ruflia bids fair to have grain as plenty 
as it is in the more fouthern countries of Europe. Moun- 
_ tains of rich iron ore are found here, moft of which pro- 
duce the load ftone. There are rich filver and copper 
mines on the confines of Siberia. | : 7 
Ruffia is in general, a flat level country, except towards 
the north, where lie the Zimnopoias mountains, called the. 
“‘ girdle of the earth.” On the weftern fide is a part of’ 
the Carpathian mountains ;.and between the Black Sea 


and the Cafpian, is mount Caucafug, ‘The mgt coniider-. 
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able river is Wolga, running eaft and fouth, which after,, 

( traverfing great part of Mufcovy, and winding a courfe of. 
3000 Englith miles, difcharges itfelf into the Cafpian Sea, , 
It is the largeft, and one of the mott fertile rivers in Eu-- 
rope ;.it produces all kinds of fifhy and its banks are cov. 
ered with luxuriant trees,. fruit, and vegetables; during. 
the whole of its long courfe, the navigation is eafy or 
uninterrupted. By means of this noble river, the city of 
Mofcow preferves.a communication. with all the fouthern , 
parts of Ruffia, with Perfia, Tartary, and the countries . 
bordering on the Cafpian Seas The Don or Tanais, di- 
vides the moft eaftern part of Ruflia from Afia; this riv-. 
er difcharges itfelf into the fea of Afoph, about 400 miles , 
from its rife. The Borilthenes, or Dnieper, falls into the: 
Black Sea; this is alfo awery large river, and has 13 cat- 
araéts within. avery {mall diftance of, each other. To) 
thefe may be added the two Dwinas, one of which emp-. 
ties itfelf at Riga into the: Baltic, the other falls into the» 
White Sea.. 

There are many forefts in this extenfive country. 

Of their quadrupeds the Lynx, proverbial for its pier: 
cing eye, is the mot remarkable ; it is a native of Ruiflia;, 
They have alfo hyenas, bears, black foxes, and ermines, , 
whote fur is very valuable. The dromedary. and the camel 
were formerly the only bealts of burthen ufed. in Ruffia,; 
but Peter the great encouraged the breeding: of horles,. 
both for war and carriages. 

There are but few birds.in Ruffia, and no great varie-, 
ty of fifh ; they have. flu n, cod, falmon, and beluga, , 
which lait is very. large, fometimes.weighing 100 weight, 
its Aefh is very white and delicious ; it yislds the belugay 
itone, ufed as a medicine among -the natives, ; 

The Ruffians.are in general a.perfonable people; hardy, ,° 
vigorous, and patient of labour ; they are extremely active, , 
endure hardfhips without repining, and. can be content, 
with very hard fare, . Before the days of Peter the great,, 
the Ruflians were barbarous, ignorant, and addicted to in-, 
temperance ; but fince the time of that prince, fo indefat-, 
igable for the welfare of ‘his country, all ranks have made. 
vary confiderable advances towards civilization, and fome 


of the batter fort, are even highly polithed, Before his, 
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réion they had not a fhip upon their coaft; no convenien=- 
ces for travelling, no pavements-to their ftreets, no places® 
of public amufement; and they entertained amoft fovereign' 
contempt for all improvement of the mind. 

The method of travelling in Ruffia is extremely conve-- 
nient, at the fame time remarkable; they ereét: a kind of 
coach upon fledges; in which they can lie down at full’ 
length, wrapped in fur, and fo contmue their j journey: night: 
and day without interruption. They often go from Mot 
cow to Peterfburgh, which is 400 miles; in three days. 
Her late majefty Catherine If. ufed'‘to make her journeys” 
in'a houfe, containing a bed, a table, chairs and other 
conveniences ; it was fixed ona fledge, and drawn by 24 
horfes. 

The eftablifhed religion of Ruffia is the Greek church, 
but little differing from popery; they retain many idol. ‘ 
atrous and fuperftitious cuftoms; and obferve a number of’ 
fafts. ‘The priefts have no fixed income, but depend for’ 
fubfiftence on the bounty of their hearers: The clergy: 
had formerly great power, which they exercifed over the’ 
laity in a moft defpotic manner; but Peter the great, 
among other fervices rendered his country, abridged this” 
dangerous power,and reformed many abufes in the church. 

The Ruffians have hitherto made but an-inconfiderable’ 

-figure i in the annals of literature ; but the encouragement! 
given of late years by their fovereigns to literary and {ci- 
entific purfutts; has produced fufficient proofs that they are” 
no way deficient m intellectual abilities, and that they are’ 
qualified to fhme in the arts and {ciences. 

Three Colleges were founded by Peter the great, at 
Mofcow ; one for claflical learning, one for matheniatics,: 
and one for navigation and aftronomy.- He foundéd alfo © 
‘adifpenfary, andof late years, Mr. de Shorealow_has* 
founded a univerfity in this. city: The emprefs Cath-: 
erine II, founded a univerfity. in Peterfburgh, alfo a’ 
military Academy, and a number of {chools for the edu- 
cation of the lower claffes of her: fubjeéts, an inftitution 
which ought to entitle her to the gratitude of. the whole 
Ruffian nation. 

Peterfburghis the capital of the Ruffian empire; it ‘fiands* 
on both fides of the river Neva, between the se Ladoga, 


—— 
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and the Gulfof Finland. It extends about 6’ miles every 
way, and contains every ftruéture for magnificence, im- 
provement of the arts, revenue, navigation, war, and com- 
merece; that are to be found in the molt celebrated cities: 
in Europe. ‘There is a convent in this city, inftituted by. 
therine II. in which 440 young ladies are educated free~ 
expenfeto their families ; 200 of them of fuperior rank,. 
and. the others, daughters of citizens, tradefmen, &c. all 
of whom are educated according to their {tation in life, 
and the lower clafs prefented with a fum of money on’ 
leaving the-convent, to afliit them in procuring: a decent: 
livelihood. Near this convent isa Foundling Hofpital. 
As Peterfburgh is the emporium of Ruilia, there are an 
incredible number of foreign flips feen in its harbour im. 
fuinmer time. ‘This city is fuppofed :to contain’ 400,000 
inhabitants ; it is ornamented with thirty five churches, 
and contains five palaces, fome of which are fuperb, efpe- 
cially that which is called the new fammer palace, which’ 
is a moft elegant piece of architeéture. All the neigh- 
bourhood round Peterfburgh is covered with country houf- 
es and gardens, belonging to the nobility and gentry. ~ 
Phe city of Mofcow was formerly the glory of this great’ 
empire ; it ftands on the river from whence it takes its 


a very picturefque 
miles in circumference, and contains )00 churches and 
. convents, and forty three palaces. Mofcow, in its build.’ 
ings, difplays a great contraft of magnificence and mean- 
nefs, the houfés of the inhabitants in general being mifer- 
able timber booths, while their palaces, churches, and oth- 
er public edifices, are fpacious and lofty. ‘fhe Krimlin, or 
grand imperial palace, is one of the moft fapurb ftructures 
in the world, © is a cathedral in Mofcow, which has. 
nine towers covered with copper, double gilt, and contains. 
a filver branch for 49 lights, faid to weigh 2800 pounds. ~ 
~Ruflia can produce but few curiofities ; fhe can howevs | 
er fhow many ftupendous monuments of the lic fpirit 
of her fovereigns ; particularly the canals by Peter» 
the great, for the benefit of her commerce. _ This empe-. 
ror built the city of Peterfburgh; the fortrefs of Cron-' 
fiadr, which defends the city on one-ide, and the city itfel® 
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employed 300,000 men for feveral years, only in laying - 
its foundation ; Peter himfelf having drawn the plan, and ” 
direéted the whole in perfon, and often working himfelf 
with the affiduity of a common labourer, till from a few 
fithermen’s huts in a low. {wampy marfh, the rich.and pop- 
ulous city of Peterfburgh appeared as it were on a fudden, 
elaiming rank ‘with the faireft. cities:in Europe... Now 
beautifal, how laudable is induftry ; it renders a man be- 
loved by his cotemporaries, revered by thofe who imme- , 
diately follow him, and tranfmits his name with grateful 
applarfe to the lateftpoherity. The Ruffian commerce. 
confifts of furs, red leather, iron, copper, fail cloth, pitch, 
tar, hemp, flax, drugs, timber, and fome raw filk, which 
they get from Perfiaand China. Ruffia carries onacom- - 
merce over land to China, by caravans; fhe likewife trades. : 
to Perfia acrofs the Cafpian Sea. b | 
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‘THE Shetland ifles lie north eaftof the Orkneys, between 
60 and 61 deg. N. L. The Oriades or Orkneys, lie north » 
of Dung{by head, between 59 and 60 deg. N. L. divided: 
from the continent by a tempeftuous ftrait, called Pent- 
land Frith.. | 9 | 

‘The Hebrides, or Weftern Ifles are very numerous, and -: 
fome of them larg®; they are fituated.. between. 55 and 
59 deg: N. L.. | Xue LOR pHiTvou) 

There! is: very little difference in the climate of thefé . 
iflands; the air being keen, piercing, and falubrious, fo- 
that many of the. natives live to a great age. In the» 
Shetland and Orkney iflands, they fee to read at midnight 
m June and July, and during the fummer months, they » 
have frequent communications, beth for bufinefs and cu- 
riofity, with each other and: with the continent; the reft 
of the year however, they are almoft inacceflible, through :: 
fogs, darknefs, and ftorms. — " ng > oe 

» The largett of the Shetland iflands, which. areforty fix. 
in;number, (though: many: of. them are uninhabited) is. : 
Mainland, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth,, 
Its principal’town is Larwick.; Shalloway is another town). 
where the. remains of an antique caftle are {till tobe feens.. - 
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_ &n this ifland the Dutch begin to fith for herrings at mid. 
fummer, and the fithing f lalts fix months. - 
The ¢ eys are 30 in number, the largelt is caMed 
‘Pomona. -It-contains 9 parifh churches, and 4 excellent 
harbours. —- bil Ba 
» The ifle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is 24 miles long, and — 
in fome places almoft as broad. It contains 2 parifhes, 
and a caftle, called Duart, which is the chief place in the 
ifland, ‘This is themoft contiderable ifland of the Hebrides. 
The inhabitants of the Shetland and Orkney iflands 
‘were formerly fubje& to the Normans, who conquered 
them a few years after their landing in England, under 
‘William the conqueror ; they were in 1263 in poffeflion of 
Magnus of Normandy, who fo!d.them to Alexander king 
Scotland. The people jn general, differ but little from 
the Lowlanders of Scotland. They build their houfesin 
a modern ftyle, and are remarkable for the finenefs of 
their linen. (The eommon people live upon butter, cheefe, 
fith, and fowl, of which they have great plenty ; their prin- 
cipal drink is whey. Their temperance preferves them 
from the difeafes known to luxury. Their religion is prot- 
eftant, and their civil inftitutions are the fame as_ thofe of 
Scotland. The religion of the Hebrides is Prefbyterian; 
but Popery and ignorance {till prevail among fome of the 
iflanders, with many fuperftitious cuftonis and ceremonies. 
Though it is not in the power of natural philofophy to 
account for the reafon, yet it is certain that the foil of the 
iflands belonging to Scotland, have fuflered an amazing 
alteration; the {oil lately barren, cold, and uncomforta- 
ble, is now in many parts in a Rate of high cultivation, . 
produeng plenty of ‘corn, vegetables, and even fruit. 
in, lead, iron, and filver mines, are found in thefe iflands, | 
as alfo flate, freeftone, and quarries of marble. 
Trade and manufaétures are {till in their infancy ; their 
aple commodity is fifh, particularly herrings ; they have 
ikewife confiderable trade in down and feathers, 2 
_ The Shetland iflands are famous fora fmall breed of 
horfes, which are incredibly aétive, {trong and hardy... 
,. Ina gloomy valley, belonging to. one of the weftern 
‘afles, is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ftone called a 
dwarf ftone, 36 feet long,-18 broad, and 9 thick, in whiclt 
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isa fquare hole two feethigh for an entrance ; within this 
entrance is the refemblance of a bed, with a pillow cut out 
‘ofa ftone, big enough for two men tolie on: at the other 
end is acouch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hole 
‘cut out above for a chimney. | . 

There is a’ Cathedral in Kirkwall, the capital of the 
Orkneys} it is a fine Gothic ftruéture, the roof is fupports 
‘ed by 14 pillars on each fide, and the three gates of the 


church are chequered with red and white polifhed ftone; 


emboifed and elegantly flowered, 
There are many other curious antigtities, and natural 
curiofities in thefe iflands, a defcription of which would be 


gratifying to the enquiring mind of youth, but the narrow 


limits of this work, compel their omiffion here. 

Scotland is $00 miles long, and 190 broad, extending: 
fromthe 54th tothe 59thdeg. N. L. and from 1 to 6deg. W. 
Long. Itis bounded fouth by England, from which it és 
divided by the river T'weed, north, eaft, and welt, by the 
German and Itifh ‘Seas. It is divided into Highlands 
and Lowlands ; and Edinburgh is the capital of the whole 
kingdom. Cha 

The air of Scotland is’ more temperate than could be 
expected in fo northerly a climate ; this atifes from its vis 
cinity to the fea, which affords thofe warm breezés that 
not only foften the air, but rendet it ptire and healthy. 
However, in the neighbourhood of the mountains, the air is 
keen and piercing, nearly nine monthsin the year. The 
foil is not fo fertile as i England. The water in Scot« 
land is better than that of more fouthern climates, im pros 
portion as the foil is worfe. 3 4, 

The mountains are the Grampian, dnd the Pentland 
hills, Lamoner, Muir, and the Cheviot hills, well known 
for being the fcene of that celebrated battle, which is the 
fubje& of the old Ballad cf Chevy Chafe. 


The largeft riveris'the Forth, which rifes in Montieth, 
and after a number of beatiful meanders, difcharges it- 
felf near Edinburgh, into that arm of the German Sea, 
‘to which it gives oe namie of the Frith of Forth. Second 
tothe Forth is the lay, which taking a fouth eaft courfe, 
fallsinto the feaat Dundee. ‘The Spey, the Dee, ahd the 
Don, pafs from welt to caf, and’ difcharge themfelves 
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into the fea at Aberdeen. The Tweed is the boundary 
between Scotland and England, running into the fea near 
Berwick. The Clyde is a large river on the welt: 
of Scotland. Befides thefe capital rivers, Scotland con- 
tains many of an inferior fort, well ftored with falmon 
trout and other fifth, A great improvement for inland” 
navigation was tmdertaken at an immenfe expenfe by a 
fociety of public {pirited gentlemen, for joining the rivers’ 
-Forth and Clyde together, by which a communication 


has been opened berween the eaftern and weltern feas, to 


the advantage ‘of the whole kingdorn. M 
The Lakes of Scotland, (called by the natives Lochs) 
are too numerous to be particularized. Loch Tay, Loek- 
nef$, Loch Lomond, and one or two more, prefent the moft 
picturefque feenes. ‘The Loclvof Spinie, near Eglin, is re- 
markable for its number of fwans and cygnets, which of- 
ten darken the air with their flights. Near Locknefs is 
a hill almoft two miles perpendicular height, on the top 
of which is a lake of cold, freth water, thirty fathoms in 
lenigah, and fo deep it cannot be fathomed, and which nev- 
ertreezes, while only 17 miles from it is Lake Lochanwyn, 
or Green Lake, which is covered with ‘ice the whole year 
round : Saree d ee 


The face of Scotland, even where it is mof uninviting, | 
prefents us with the moft incontrovertible evidences of its 
having formerly abounded with timber. Several woods 
{till remain im Scotland, fir trees prow in great perfection 
all over the country, and form beautiful plantations. ‘The 
Scotch oak is excellent in the Highlands, where fome woods 
extend 20 or 30 miles in length, and « or 4 in breadth. 

‘There ure feveral valuable lead mines in Scotland, fome 
of which produce filver, but there aré no _filver mines 
thatare worked at prefent. Some copper mines have been 
found near Edinburgh, and there is excellent coal found 
wi all the northern and weltern counties. Lime ftone 
and free fone are here very plentiful, with the latter of 
which the houfes of the better fort of people are built! 
The Lapis Lazuli is found in Lanerkthire, alum mines in 
Bamfishire, chryftals, variegated pebbles, and other tranf* 
parent ftones, which admit of the fineft-polifh’ for feals, 
ure found all over Scotland, as are tale, flint, potter’s clay, 
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and fuller’s earth. No country produces greater plenty of 
irom ore than Scotland, and many founderies are eftablith- 

ed there. Jt is certain the foil of Scotland may be render- 

ed in many parts as fruitful as that of England ; and ag-. 
riculture is now perhaps as well underftood, both in theory 
and praétice, among the Scotch farmers as in any part of 
isurope. . But the fruits of fkill and induitry are chiefly 

perceivable in the counties lying on the river Forth, call- 
ed.the Lothians, where agriculture is perfe@ly underftood, 

and where the peafants are well fed, clothed, and comfort- 

blydodged, ‘I'he reverfe may however be obferved of a 

very confiderable part of Scotland, where the face of the 

country exhibits the moft deplorable marks of poverty and 

oppreflion ;. the cattle are lean and fmall, the houfes. mean 

beyond expreflion, and the inhabitants but poorly fheltered 

trom the inclemency of the weather by coarfe and fcanty 

garments. The foil produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, 

hemp, flax, hay, and good pafturage, and in the fouthern 

parts, very fine garden fruits. The people of Scotland 

are generally raw boned, and. a kind of charatteriftical 

feature, that of high cheek bones, reigns in their faces. 

They are in general lean, but well proportioned, and 

mufcular in their frame, and can endure incredible fa- 

tigue. The peafantry have their peculiarities; their 

ideas are confined, but no people can form their tempers 

better than they do to their ftations. ‘They are from their 

infancy taught to bridle their paflions, fubmit to their fu- 

periors, and live within the bounds of the moft rigid 

economy. Hence they fave their money and their con- 

{titutions ; and few inftances of murder, perjury, robbery, 

and other atrocious crimes occur in Scotland. 

The eftablifhed religion in Scotland is prefbyterian. It 
was formerly ofa very rigid nature, and partook of all 
the aufterities of Calvinifm ; but at prefent it is mild and 
gentle, and the do¢trine of the modern Scotch divines is 
diftinguifhed by good fenfe and moderation, There are 
fome epifcopalians, a few quakers, many baptifts, who are 
denominated, by their preachers. 

Scotland has produced many celebrated and learned 
men, amongft whom, we may reckon preeminent, Napier, 
hiel, Gregory, Maclauren, the companion and friend of 
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Sir Ifaac Newton, Hutchinfon, Aburthnot,and Pitcairn; but 
it would be ufelefs to mention all the imdividuals who 
have_ diftinguifhed themfelves in the various’ branches of 
literature, who have covered their ‘country with laurels 
which neither envy can blaft, or time oftroy.” Nee 

_ Edinburgh is the capital of Scotland. *'The Caftle isa 
Gothic ftru€ture, fituated ona high rock, in a confpicuous 
part of the city. It is fuppofed’to have been built by the 
Saxon king Edwin, who gave his name to copy and 
fell into the hands of the Scottgin the year 953. The high 
ftreet of Edinburgh, the buildings of which are of hewn 
ftone, extremely joie: and large, the’ ‘treet being: broad 
and well paved, makés‘a moft auguit appeatante.\ The 
Caftle has fome good apattments, ‘a ‘tolerable ‘trai of ar- | 
tillery, and a large magazine of arms and’amnitnition. 
Facing the Caftle, is the palace of Holy Rood Houfe Ic 
is of modern architecture, and very magnificent, but Hoth- 
ing can be more uncomfortable than’ tts fituation, at the 
bottom of bleak, unimproved mountains, with fearcely~a 
fingle tree in its neighbourhood. ‘Thé Hofpital, founded 
by George Herriot, goldfmith to James VI. ftands’to the 
fouth Geshe ae the Caftle; it is a fine building, in the’Gothic 
ftyle, and adorned with gardens‘not inelerantly laid out. 
It was built for the maintenance and education of th® poor 
children of decayed'titizens and tradefmen of Edinburgh, 
and is under the direction of the city magiitrates. ‘Among . 
the other public edifices is the College. Little can*be 
faid of its buildings; but it is fupplied with excellent profef- 
fors in the feveral caches of learning, and its ichools im'titc 
medical art, are reckoned equal to any in Europe. © Par- 
hament Square was formerly the moft ornamental part of 
the city ; the builings are lofty, and in the middle is 2 fine 
equeftrian -ftatue of Charles II. The high church in 
Edinburgh, called St. Giles’s, is a large Gothic building ; 
its {teeple is furmounted by arches, formed into an impe- 
rial crown, which has a good effect to the eye. 

Parallel to the city of Edinburgh, tHe nobility, gentry, and 


_others, have completed a new town, which communicates 


with the’ old by a lofty bridge, thrown over a déll or bot-- 
tom, in which are many dwellings of the inferior fort of 
tradefmen and mechanics. The middle arch of this bridge: 


; | a 
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is 90 feet high. Leith, though nearly two miles from the 
city, may be properly called the harbour of Edinburgh. 
it contains nothing remarkable. About four miles from 
Edinburgh is Rodin, noted for a ftately Gothic chapel, 
counted one of the moft curious pieces of workmanthip 
in Exrope. <“")°” ae SMa, gatas : 

Glafgow, in the fhire of Lanerk, fituated on the river 
Clyde, 44 miles from, Edinburgh, is the fecond city in 
Scotland ; and perhaps the firft for elezance, regularity, 
and the beauty of its buildings. ‘The ftreets are broad, 
well paved, and confequently clean. The Cathedral is 
a ftupendous Gothic {tru€ture, and is 600 years old ; the 
Town Houfe is a noble, lofty building, and the Univerfity 
reckoned the beft in Scotland. 

Aberdeen is the third beft town in Scotland ; befides 
which Dumfries, Dundee, Montrofe, Air, Greenock, Paif- 
ley, Stirling, and about 50 others, are towns of confider- 
able trade. 

The manufa@ures and commerce of Scotland have 
been for many years in an improving ftate. Their fifh- 
eries are not confined to their own coaits, for they have a 
great concern in the whale fifhery on the coaft of Spits- 
bergen. . te. | | 

They have a fine iron manufaétory at Carron in Stir- 
lingfhire. The linen manufa@tory is ina very flourithing 
ftate ; and the thread manufadured in Scotland is equal, 
if not fuperior to any in the world. There are manu- 
factories of other kinds, particularly one in Paifley for 
lawn. Sugar houfes, glafs houfes, and paper mills, are 
erected every where. 3 . | 
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ENGLAND. is bounded on the north by Scotland, 
from which it is divided by the river Tweed, eaft by 
the German Ocean, weft by St. George’s channel, and 
fouth by the Britifh channel, which runs between it and 
Vrance. The fituation being wafhed on three fides by 
the fea, renders England liable to great uncertainty of 
weather ; to this fituation alfo we may afcribe the pe- _ 
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petual verdure of England, occafioned by refrefhing fhow- 
ers, and warm vapours from the fea. ; ; 
England is 380 miles long, and 300 broad, and lies be- 
tween 50 and 56 deg. N. lat. and2 deg. E. and 6 deg. 
W. long. England has been differently divided at different 
periods of time, by the Romans and the Saxons ; but a- 
bout the year 890, Alfred the Great divided it into coun- 
ties, which with fome little variations contiaue to this day. 
England and Wales together, contain 52 counties. . 
e foil of England and Wales differs in the different 
counties ; but fuch is the improved flate of agriculture 
in that country, that ifno unkindty feafon happen, it pro- 
duces corn, not only fifficient to maintain its. own imhab- 
itants, but to bring large fums of money for exports. 
- England is remarkable for its timber, particularly the 
oak, from which native tree, arifes the bulwark that pro- 
teéts her fhores, namely the Britifh navy. ‘The.induftry 
ofthe Englifh is fuch, as to fupply the abfence of many fa- 
vours, which nature has beftowed on fome foreign cli- 
mates. Nonation in the world can equal the cultivated 
parts of England in beautiful icenery. ‘The moft barren 
{pots are not without their verdure, and fome of the pleaf- 
anteft counties were by nature {teril, but have been ren- 
dered fruitful by labour. | pets 
’ There are but few mountains in England; the moft 
noted are thé Peake in Derbyihire, the Endle in Lanca- 
thire, the Wolds in Yorkthire, the Wreken in Shropihire, 
with Snowdon, Plinlimmon, and Penmanmaw, in Wales. 
_« The riversadd greatly to the beauty, as well as oppu~ 
lence of nd. » ‘he Thames is perhaps the noblett in 
the world ;whichrifing in Gloucefterthire, pafling through 
Oxford and Windfor, flows on to Kingfton and London, 
and after dividing the counties of Kent and Effex, it wi- 
dens inits progrefs, till at falls into the fea at the Nore. It 
is navigable for large {hips as far as London bridge. O- 
ver this river there ave numerous, beautiful bridges, fome 
of which the world cannot equal for architeture_and 
workmanfhip:; amongft which we malt reckon Black 
Friars, Weltmifiiter,,,. Kew, Richmond, and Hampton 
Courts. "The River Medway, which flows into the Thames 
at Sheernefs, isnayigable for the largelt fhips as faras Chat- 
D2 
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ham. The Severn, the moft rapid river in Engiand,rifes in 
North Wales, and difcharges itfelf into the Briftol channel. : 
The Trent, the ‘Fyne, the Onfe; and thé Humber, are all 
navigable rivers, mor fhall. the “ foft. flowing Aton’ of 
Warwickfhire be forgotton, on whofe banksthe prince ,of 
dramatic poets, Shakefpeare, firft faw'the light: ‘Phere are 
many other rivers of lefs note. | ‘There. are sfew dakes in 
England. In ancient times‘England kad numerous large _ 
forefts ; but the moft remarkable now Yamaming, aré — 
Windfor Foreft, New Foreft, Foreft of Dean; and Sher- 

wood Foret: br iat’? tte he 

*- Among the minerals, the tin mines in Cornwall.take 
the‘lead, and are of immen({e: benefit tothe nation ; they 
yield’ kind of ore, which when manufaéured, is equal 
to the tbeftSpanifh copper. The number of. perfons em- 
ployedin working thefe mines, are faid to be~100,000. 
Some counties in England produce marbles quarries of 
tree ftone are found in many places ; and -Northumber- 
land.and Chefhire yield alum and falt pits. «| Pit and fea 
coal; is alfo’ found in abundance in Enghinds i © yl: 

eDhe -vegetable produétions of this fertile fland, are too 
sumerous to particularize. Grainj »pulfeyand: all: kinds 
of culinary plants, herbs, and roots, grow in the»greateft 
profufion ; “excellent fruits of all: kinds; and» thé cider, 
perry,)&c. produced from their orchatds; particularly in 
Hertfordthire, are of a fuiperior quality» The: county of 
Kent is remarkable for the culture)of hops.» \/ oi: 6°) 

~~ England’produtces fine oxen, large‘and fat #)the:horfes, 
for firength,{pirit, fwiftnefs, and’ idecility,,aresthe beft in 
the world.” An Englifh hunter will’ perform +almof, in- 
credible things in a chace’s and thei ible, {pirit and 
weight of the Enplith cavalry, render them fuperior to all 
othersin war. ‘There aretwo: kinds of {heep, one’ valua- 
ble for-its feece, and’ the other proper for the table ; the 
former of which are very large, and their wool was. for- 
merly the ftaple commodity of England. The; maftiffs 


and bull dogs are the ftrongeft and ‘fierceft' dogs in: the 


--Morld ; all the other kinds of dogs, forthe field; or.domef- 


tic ufes, are to be foundein Englands - Fowls. wand» birds 
‘ar pretty much ‘the! famevas invothér countries ; and few 
places are better fupplied with 4 variety-of. river and fea 
tifh. 2 Ay < He by 
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‘The Englifigyin their perfons; are-well fied, regularly 
_ featured, with florid emohesae wic shay ofall nations 
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“AThe The chutch of England, is, b any other 1: 
church, the moft tolerantin, its. principles. .. Moderation 
is its governing character, and in England no religious 
fect is prevented from worfhipping in the manner which 
their .confciences approve. - The, eltablithed religion is 
proteftant, the form epifcopalian ;,but.there: are multi. 
Pg rt anghars; wapharrstig mashoditen and paeihyteri- 


yee Siew is dhefene of learning faikstatentond Alfred 
the Great cultivated both, in the time of the Saxons, when 
barbarifm and i orance had overfpread the reft of Eu- 
rope ; and fince his time, there have fuch a fucceffion 


of | men, who, have improved and cocepraged lite- 
‘rature, artsy and-feience,,that, a,bare ares: $k URE Ue Ph their 
names would form. a moderate volume, 


There are two univerfities in England, Oxford, yon 
Cambridge... cansenegn—rscre fplendour, and architec- 
ture of.the ry Oafrd wan fas lk Bg AT edifice. 


The univerfity was,.founded. by Alfred the 
Great. pelih exes - 
There would be ng end of deferibing the numerous cu- 
riofities, both natu aon with which. i ae 
_ their medici ates ss of Bach ceo cana 
7 fhe world boxiefor drinking There 
as a seca gh tam aes 
‘unbridge in | many 
FS paces contin seme able fering fome” ef SP 
1 ise pg eapetit fos aldp ome impregnated wit falt, an 
Seu stdaen whch b and fremagine 


‘the enor au ie yes 


tlie srmpolis.of the Britith,« empirey, > Aap 
encahvianen, the, reigns Nero. 
and, Julius” mee buosby, whem, .is wuncertain. _ It 
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was firft' walled round by Confantine the'Great; in ¢¢om- 
pafs of three miles, and had feven principal gates. This 
city,confidered with all its advantages at the prefent time, 
is what ancient Rorhe was, the feat of liberty, the en- 
courager of the arts, ‘and the admiration’ of the world. It 
is thé grand mart of the nation ; it tvifited by thips from 
every country on the gobe, and its commercial intercourfe 
is as extentive as the circle of the fphere we inhabit, 
-- Ttis fituated on the banks of the Thames, and though 
it is GO miles from the fea, it enjoys; by ‘means of this. 
beautiful river, all the benefits of navigation, without the 
danger of being furprifed by foreion fleets, or annoyed 
by the moift vapours of the fe@& 9 9 Sh 
-- Befides St. Paul’s cathedral, arid the colleriate chureh 
at Weftminfter, there are in London, 102 epifcopal parifh 
churches, which, together with a “number of chapels for 
diflenters of various denominations, feveral popith chap- 
els, and three fynagogues for thé Jews, make 305 places 
devoted to religious‘wirfhip. O° Oe Cg 
The Cathedral of St. Paul’s is the moft magnificent; 
capacious, and regular proteftant church in the world.) Tt 
is builtin the form’ of a créfs, after the ‘raodel of St.» Pe- 
cer’s at Rome. © he i Le MALTS Wik: OW Hota te ate 
Weftmintter Abbey; or the collegiate church of Weft- 
minfter, isa venerable pile of buildings, in the Gothic tafte ; 
it was firft built by Edward the Confeffor, in the 13th cen- 
tury. It was afterwards rebuilt by Henry III. and Hen- 
ry VII. built a very fine chapel at the eaft end of it ; 
this is the repofitory of the deceafed kings and nobility. 
Jn this magnificent ftru€ture, arealfo. eben arsctlermeHes 
to the memory of many great and illuftrious -perfonages,. 
commanders by land and fea, philofophers, poéts, patriots, 
&e. &e. fome of them of exquifite workmanfhip 5 and in 
the aifles and cloifters of this venerable pile, the contém- 
plative mind may indulge in reveries at once humiliating 
and elevating, humbling the pride of human nature, by 
reflecting on' the end of ‘all fublunary crandeur, beatity, 
worth and talent, and elevating, in the reraembrance that 
the immortal'part cannot be confined within ‘thefe’ dark 
- and miferable tenements of frail and perifhing mortality! 
Lhe infide of the church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is 
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admired for its lightnefs and elegance. ‘There are many 
ether churches, the appearance of which do honour to the 
architects, and the tafte of the nation in general. ee 

The Banquetting Houfe at Whitehall, is a very fmall 
part of a royal palace, and even now under all its difad- 
vantages, its fymetry and ornaments are in the higheft 
{tyle of architecture. ) 

Weftminfter Hallis a noble Gothic building, and is 
faid to be the largeft room in the world, the roof of which 
ts not fupported by pillars. Itis 380 feet long, and 70 
broad. ere are held the coronation fealts of the kings 
and queens, . 

That beautiful column, called the Monument, erefted at 
the charge of the. city, to perpetuate the memory of its be- 
ing deftroyed by fire in 1666, is of the Doric order, 202 
feet high, with a ftaircafe in the middle, to afcend to the 
balcony ; from whence i$ a grand and extenfive view of 
the cities of London and Weitminfter, the river Thames, 
and the fertile and popolous counties that enrich its banks, 
perhaps one of the moft beautiful and variegated profpedts 
the world affords. — ‘ 

The Royal Exchange isa large and noble building ; it 
was firft built by fir Thomas Gerfham,an opulent and pub- 
lic {pirited merchant, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tt 
was deftroyed in the great fire, but has been fince rebuilt 
at the public expenfe, and is faid to have coft 80,000 
pounds fterling, __ . 

The Tower of London is an antique fortrefs, and is {till 
maintained as a garrifon. Here ftate prifoners are confin- 
ed ; and on the hill on which the fortrefs Nlands, thofe. un- 
fortunate perfons of quality, who have been conviéted of 
high treafon, have fuffered decapitation. Jn this place the 
crowns, fceptre, and royal jewels, generally termed the 
regalia, are kept ; here alfo is the great armory, and the 
royal menagerie of wild heatts. ‘Ny. : 

There are, befides thefe, beautiful, antique, and remark. 
able buildings, public and magnificent edifices, in the city 
of London; a defcription of which would be -fufficient to 
filla large volume. be v7 eek 
_ This great city is happily fupplied with abundance of 
frefh water, from the Thames, and the New river, which 
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- being conveyed by aqueduas through every ftreet,. lane, 
or “alley, i in that vaft metropolis, by rendering the means 
of cleanlinefs eafy, in a. great meafure fecures the health 
of the inhabitants; and by plugs that can readily be o- 
pened, a vaft quantity of water is inftantly Peres: Which 
fupplies the engines in cafe of fire. 

Of royal refidences for the kings of England, Windfor 
Caftle is the only one that deferves the name of a palace, 
and that chiefly on account of its beautiful and command- 

ng fituation.. Hampton Court was the favourite refi- 
dence of king William III. Itis built in the Dutch tafte, 
‘and, like Windfor, lies near the Thames. The Palace of 

>t, James’ has more the. air of a convent, than that of the 
refidence Of a king. Kenfington Palace is remarkable on- 
ly for the beauty of the gardens, by which i it is furrounded. 

-Itis not my. defign to enter into a minute ‘detail of all 
the cities and towns of England, as it would. far exceed 
the limits have prefcribed for this work ; but I fhall jut 
touch on fome of the moft confiderable. — 

-Briftol i is reckoned the fecond city in the Britith domin- 
ions, for trade, wealth, and the number of its inhabitants. 
It ftands onthe north and fouth fide of the river Avon, 
and the two parts of the city are conneéted bya ftone 
bridge, . It contains a cathedral, and. 18 parifh churches, 
‘a cultom houfe, with a quay half a a mile in length, faid to 
be the moft commodious i in England forfhipping and land- 
ing’ “merchants? goods. The "Exchange, ° where the mer- 
chants and traders meet, is built of free ftone, and i is one 
of the belt Of its kind i in Europe. hea . 

_ York i is ¢ a city of ¢ ‘preat’ antic quity, oe tuated | én “the | river 

Oufe.. Itis farrou ndéd_ by a ean! ‘throu gh ‘which there 
are four. rates. ‘The Cathedral in this city,or ‘as it is ufual- 

ly called, “York Minfter, is one oft the fineft Gothic b ‘build- 

ings in “England, and the largeft i in the ‘world, except St. 

Peter’sin Rome. ‘The windows are finely painted, and 

there are thirty | two ftalls, all o of fine marble, with - illars, 

each confil ing of o1 one entire he so of al tabafier. This city 

has a; fone bridge, © of five ar 5 over the river Oufe.. ° 

“The city of Exeter was “fo nded | by ‘the: Welk Saxons. 

The walls were built by king Athelftan. ti isa very. fine. 

city ;, its trade ir in woolle a Bereta 1S very gheat; ‘hips come 

up to the city by feds Of flzices. 
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The city of Gloucefter ftands on a pleafant hill, on one 
‘ide of the river Severn, a branch of which brings fhipping 
up toit. It has an ancient and magnificent cathedral, 

Litchfield is the moft ‘confiderable city in the north. 
weft of England, except Chefter, which is large and pop-. 
ulous, with a hoble bridge over the river Dee. ‘The walls 
of this city were firft built by Edelfleda, a Mercian lady, 
in 908, on which there is a pleafant walk all round the > 
city. os oe 
Warwick was a city of eminence inthe time of the Ro- 
mans. It ftands upon arock of free ftone, on the banks 
of the river Avon, and a way is cut to it through the rocks, 
from each of the four cardinal points. ; 

Coventry is a large city, with 12 noble gates. .It has a 
{pacious market place, with a crofs 60 feet high, adorned 
with ftatues of feveral kings of England, as large as life. 

Salifbury is large, neat, and well built. It has a moft 
elegant and regular Gothic cathedral, built in form of a 
lanthorn, with a beautiful {pire of free {tone in the middle, 
400 feet high, being the talleft in England.” The chapter 
houfe is an octagon, of 150 feet in circumference, yet the 
roof bears all upon one {mall pillar in the centre, in ap- 
pearance jo flender that the conftruétion of this building is 
thought to be one of the greateft curiofities in Eugtand 

The city of Bath took its name from fome natural hot. 
baths, for the medicinal qualities of which this: place has 
been long celebrated, and fo much frequented by invalids 
that, at fome feafons, there have been no lefs than 8000 
perfons at Bath, forthe benefit of drinking and’ bathing 
inthe waters. _ Some of the late erected buildings in Bath’ 
are extremely elegant, particularly the north and fouth 


parade, the circus ‘and the crefcent. “ ee 
Nottingham, one of ‘the neateft cities in’ England, has 
confiderable trade. . , 
Portfmouth, the moft regular fortification in England, 
contains dock yards, and’conveniences for building and 
répairing the navy, fuperior to any in the world. © 
Plymouth is alfo celebrated for its dock yards ; as is 
alfo Chatham, Woolwich, and Dulwich. 
_ At Greenwich is an hofpital for fuperanuated feamen, 
' equal in expenfe and magnificence to a royal palace. 
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\ Great Britain is,.of all other SL OES the moft prop- 
er for trade, as well from its fituation as an ifland, as 
from the freedom and excellency of its conftitution, and 
conliderable manufactures ; and it is well known that 
their commerce, and manufactures have raifed the Eng- 
lith to be the firft and mot powerful people in the world. 
The exports are butter, cheefe, corn, cattle, wool, iron, 
lead, tin, copper, hops, flax, hemp, beef, pork, and beer, 
with a variety of other articles, too numerous to mention ; 
and its imports arrive. rom every commercial. nation in 
the world,. 

Section xt “WALES, AND THE ISLANDS BELONGING 
TO ENGLAND. 
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“WALES, ns ‘along the weltern coaft of England, 
is 130 miles long, and 96 broad, It is politically inclu- 
ded in England, He: has a language of its own, and many 
fingular cuftoms and manners. 

The foil ig rich and fertile ; the climate much the fame. 
as in the northern parts of England.: The imbhabitants 
are not wealthy, but they are provided with all the necef- 
faries, and many of the conveniences: of life. ‘hey are 
remarkable for family pride, carrying their pedigrees 
back to the moft remote antiquity ; they are paflionate, 
but eafily appeafed, and are uniformly fincere and faith- 
tul, whether as friends or fervants.. 

Ws iee contains no cities or towns, remarkable for pop- 
uloufnefs or magnificence ; ; but it muft be obferved, that 
Wales, in ancient times, was a far more populous and 
wealthy country than it is at prefent ; and though it con- 
tains no fortifications, yet many of bee old caftles are fo 
{trongly built, and fo well fituated, that they would be 
yee Se of making a vigorous refiftance aes an intru- 

ding enemy. 

Wales abounds in remains of antiquity. Some of its 
caftles are flupendonfly large, and appear to have been ox 
Roman architeéture. . Cher pilly caitle in Glamorganfhire, 
is faid to have been the largeft in Great Britain, except- 
ing Windfor. One half,of a round tower has fallen 
down ; ; the other half overhangs its bage nine feet, and 1s 
a very great curiofity. age 
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Among the natural curiofities, is a remarkable {pring 
in Glamorganthire, near the fea, which ebbs and flows 
‘contrary to the fea. In Flintfhire isa famous fpring, 
called St. Winifred’s well. It is the fineft fpring in the 
Britith dominions, and has, by various trials, been found 
to fling out twenty one tons of water ina minute. In 
Carnarvonfhire is the lofty mountain of Penmanmawr, 
_acrofs the edge of which the public road lies, to the no 


{mall terror of travellers, for om one fide the rock appears 


ready to crufh them, and the preat precipice below, which ~ 
overhangs the fea, is fe hideous and full of danger, that 
one falfe Rep would pinnge them in eternity. Within a 
few yeats, a wall has been built on the edge of the preci- 
pice, which renders it not quitefo perilous. 
There“are fome iflands belonging to England, amon 

which is the Kile of Man, lying in St. George’s channel, 
_at an equal diftance from the kingdoms of England, Scot- 


~~ land, and Ireland. ~ It is. about 30 miles in length, and 


from 8 to 15 in breadth. It-contains four towns on the 
fea coatt. Caltlesown is the metropolis of the ifland. 

The Ifle of Wight is fituated oppofite the coaft of 
Hamphhire ; is about 23 miles long, and its breadth 13. 
The air is healthy, and the foil fo fertile, that more wheat 
grows on thevifland in one year, than could be confumed 
by the inhabitants in eight. Such is the beauty and va- 
riety of landfcape f{cenery in this ifland, that it has been 
called the garden of England. 

The town of Newport is the capital. 

Carifbrook Caftle, in the Ifle of Wight, has been render- 
ed remarkable by the confinement of king Charles I. Af. 

‘ter the éxecution of the king, this caftle was converted | 

into a place of confinement for his children ; and his 
daughter, the princefs Elizabeth, died in it. 

the Scilly Ifles are a clufter of dangerous rocks, to 
the number of 140, lying about 30 miles from the land’s 
end in Corawall. By their fituation, between the Eng- 
lifh and ‘$t. George’s channel, they have been the deftruc- 


_, tion of many fhips and lives. Some of the iflands are 


well inhabited, and have-large, fecure harbours, | 
- Inthe Englith channel are fouriflands, fubje@ to Eng- 
land ;‘thefe are Jerfey, Guernfey, Alderney, and Sark. 
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They lie in’ a clufter in. Mountcit. Michael at 


ays: *be- 


‘tween cape la pushin Bt) Nomgendh ands ie Erektige 


in Brittany. ‘fi. 
Jerfey, anciently ity aria, was: pe to the Romans, 
: and lies in 49 deg. N. lat. and 2 deg. W. long. The. 


north fide is almoft inacceffible through lofty cliffs; the » 


fouth is almof level, with the water. 'The-wallies are fer- 
tile and well cultivated ; they, have. plenty of cattle, and 


the honey of Jetley is remarkably fine. The ifland.is not, — 


above 12 miles in Jength; but the air is fo falubrious that 
they have no phyfician, there, ee: capital town. is St. 
Hilary. 

* Guernféy is thirteen ale and a half from fouth welt 
so north eaft, and twelvesand a half at the broadeft: part. 
It is a much finer ifland than Jerfey, but not fo valuable, 
becaufe it is not fo populous, nor fo well cultivated. 


Alderney is about 8 miles in.compafs, and is. only fepa- ve 
sated from Normandy by a narrow ftrait, called the 


Race of Alderney, prhichs is very dengeraps in ftormy 
weather. 

_ Sark isa fmall ifland, depending upon Guernfey. “The 
piligis of all the four, iflands is that oF the church. “pt 
he 
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“THE ifland of Trelands ficsated on the welt of Sp 
land, between 61 and 55 dep. N. lat. and. between 6 and 
10 deg, W.long:. Its length i is 286 miles; its breadth 160. 

“The climate of Ireland differs not much from that of 
England, excepting that it is more moift, The feafons in 
~ general being much wetter; but, in many refpects, the 
climate of Ireland is more agreeable than that of Eng- 
land, the fummers being cooler, and: the ewinters lefs fe- 
vere, ‘The piercing froits, deep fnows, and dreadful, ef- 
feéts of thunder and lightning, which are fo often experi- 
enced i in. the latter kingdom, are never known here. 

‘The numerous rivers, lakes, bays, harbours, and peeeke, 


~ with which Treland abounds, greatly entich and beautify — 


~ the country, and render it the. beft. itted for. commerce of 
_ any country in} see : he: inland navigation is. aid 
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improv les as pitt from’ the mes which have late: . 
ly been “omic different parts of the kingdom. © 

ntains of Mourne, and Iveagh, in the county 
of: are reckoned among the highett in Ireland. 

The Sliew rab a been calculated at a perpendicular 
height ards, Many other mountains are found 
» ie Trea ‘but they contain’ nothing worth particulatié 
zin r Sy fant basis 

"Phere are ipa large forelts:i in freland ; and fome’ of 
the timber is elteemed as good for ithip beeing as ‘that 
of Englith growth. 

The mines in Ireland tite late ‘difco veries ; they are f 1. 
ver, lead, and copper. Quarries ct fine} flate are found in 
molt of the counties, and. coals are plenty. ‘The com: 
mon Irifh, in their manner of living, feem to refemble the 
- ancient Britons, or the prefent Indians of America. Meémyr 

huts, built of clay and itraw, partitioned in the middle by 

a wall of the fume materials, ferve the double purpcfe oF 
accommodating the family, and the cow and pigs. “Lhe ir 
wealth confifts of a cow, fometimes a horfe,’a pig, fome - 
poultry, and a-fpot to raife potatces.. Coarfe bread} po- 

tatoes, eggs, milk, and fometimes fith, conftitute their 

food ; they feldom: talte butcher’s' meat: of any’ kind. 

Their children are robuft and hearty ; but fearcely know 

the ufe of clothes, They are brought up in an idle, de- 

plorable ftate, and many thoufands io {t to’ the community, 

and themfelves, who if they had been inftructed in the re- 

al principles ofichriftianity, and encouraged to labour and 

induftry, might have become ferviceable members of the 

ftate, and fupporters of the government. 

The eflablifbed religion of Ireland:is the fame with 
England, but amongtft the lower and mof ignorant of the 
port peepee with all: its fuper: {titious abfundities; pre- 
vails. ©. 

Ireland contains. ‘but one o Ghiverfitys: which is denomis 
nated Trinity College. It was founded and endowed by 
~ queen Elizabeth. 

et Dublin is. the ical: of Ireland, pox is the Seoud ® 
city in the Britifh dominions. It ftands about feven miles 
trom the fea, at the bottom of afpacious bay,upon the river ~ 
Liffey, which divides it ; almofts mato two cane ect This ¥ 
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river, though navigable for large  véffels. to the centre of 
the city, is {mall when compared with the Thames of 
London ; over it are two handfome' bridges. . 

In Dublin are 18 parith churches, befides chapels and 
meeting houies, a royal hofpital, like that at Chelfea in 
England, for invalids, an hofpital for lunatics, founded 
by the famous Dean Swift, who himfelf died a lunatic ; 
and fundry other hofpitals for patients of every kind. 

Cork is defervedly reckoned the’ fecond city in Ireland. 
Its haven is deep, and well thelteted from all winds, ° but 
{mall veffels only can come up to the city, which ftands 
{even miles up the river Lee. There is perhaps more but- 
' ter, beef, and tallow, thipped off here, than in all the oth- 
er parts of Ireland put together. 

Kenfale is a populous, ftrong town, with an excellent 
harbour. | 
Waterford is reckoned next to Cork, for riches ait 

thipping. 

| Limerick is a handionie: commercial city, lying on the 
. Shannon. Beiides thefe are many other good towns, 
fome of which are celebrated for carrying.on the linen 
manufactory. . 

The Irifh nobility hey gentry are magnificent in trai 
houfes, highly poliihed in their manners, and extremely 
hofpitable to ftrangers. The commerce of Ireland is 
much the fame with England, with the additions of great 
quantities of linen, and a beautiful manufacture of ftufts, 
‘ called tabinetts and Poin, of which they make very 

Mates exports. a 


Section XIII. FRANCE. 
“HAVING gone over the Britith ifles, we fhall- now ree 
turn to the continent, beginning with Sbehpici as 5 rie] 
the neareft to England. | 
This extenfive and mighty. ado is 600 indies long, 
and 500 broad, bounded on the north by the Britifh chan- 
nel and the Netherlands, eaft by Germany; Switzerland, 
_and Italy, fouth by the Pyrenean mountains and the Med. 
iterranean fea, which divides it from Spain, and weft by 
the Bay of Bifcay, lying between 42 and 51 deg. N. Jat. 
and 5 and 8 hes E. long. 
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“Frbhbepteom: its idtign isthe molt compat kingdom 
sSechneseeilay and well fitted for every purpofe of power 
and’ commerce. ‘The air in the interior parts of the king- 
dom is mild and falubrious,: and. the weather more ‘clear 

‘and fettled than in ‘England. In the northern proyinces, 
‘however, the winters are intenfely cold, and-the ‘inhabi- 
‘tants not Plenntatgtupphied with firing, which in France 
is chiefly wood. | 

France has anvexcellent foil, producing alot every ~ 
Auxury ofilife. Their fruitis larger, and’ has a higher fla- - 

vonr than that of England, but the palturage and tillabe - 
are infinitely: inferior. No nation is better ‘tupplied than § 


‘France is with wholefome fprings, and freifh water.» 


(The chief mountains are the Alps, which divide'France 
from Italy’; the Pyrennes, betwéen ‘FrancetandSpain ; 
the’ Vauge, ‘between Burgundy and Lorraine ; Mount 
Jura, which divides Franche*Comptefrom Switzerland ; 
the Cevenes in Languedoc, and Mount Dor‘in Auvergne. 

' The principal rivers in’ France arejthe Loire, which 
takes its courfe north weft, «com uted, with its various 
windings from its fourte to the Yeay-to flow about 500 
miles ; the Rhone, which. flows fouth weft to» Lyons, 
and from thence duefouth to the: ‘Mediterranean fea. 
'The Garonne rifes in the Pyrenean mountain, and’ has ‘a 
‘communication with the Mediterranean by a canal. -The 

‘Siene runs north weft, and falls into the Englith channel - 
at‘Havres’ To thefe.we may-add the:Soane, the Rhine, - 
the Mofelle, and the Somme. «._ 

The va advantage, both in commerce: and’ conven- » 
ences, which arifes*to France from thefe rivers, “is won- 

“derfiilly improved “by canals, ‘which have been opened | 
and completed: at immenfe expenfe, and which render 

Fo inland j ee gt 3 sii Ny, beneficial and commo- ° 
eus.’ 

Few lakes, antler in th s country. Tere i is, onevat 

the'top of a hill near ‘Alegre, which is reported to be Bor-, 


 “tomlefs. There is alfo one in- Auver: 5 and one at la 


“Belle, a “sate pet bebe dee a ftone it founds like thun- 
‘der. many mineral and medicinal fprings s in 
Feenee 3 6 so abe ‘that it wo id be endlefs to “ehumetate ~ 

esa ete fpring near Aigne, i in Aue 
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_-vergne, which boils piakentls Ye making a, noife like-water - 
thrown upon lime; it has little or no tafle, but contains 2 
poifonous quality, ; fo that birds that drink of it die e inftanthy. 
There are mines of gold, filver, lead,. and. copper, in 
France, but they are not worked, - Alabafter, black: mar- 
ble; jafper, and coal.are found i in many parts-of,the | king- 
dom. Saltpetre i is made in. every part of lrance,. and in. 
the province of Anjou, are exes quarties of a very, fine 
white ftone, 
© France abounds in Poags wir roots, eee and 
fruits of all kinds, particularly grapes, figs,.prunes,. and. 
capers. It produces alfo .hemp, flax, manna, fafron,. 
_many drugs, and fome tobaccg. .. Alface, Burgundy, and, 
Lorraine afford good timber ; filk is,alfo plentifully pro-. 
duced, and affords a confiderable trade. The’ awines, of 
France are fo well known, particularly thofe of Cham~- 
pagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Pontac, Hermitage, and 
_ Frontinac, that theyneed only be mentioned. ..Wine is 
the ftaple commodity of France,,and is made to the. 
walue of 15,000,000, pounds fterling annually ;.more 
than, ameighth part of which, befides. brandy,.is. exports 
‘ed. Olive. oil is , alfo made here in large quantities. .,, 
“France, contains but few, animals, either wild or.tame,, 
that are not found in England, except wolves, _'Fhe. 
hair and fin “OF the ae or mountain goats, is very 
valuable; ; but their horfes, iheep, and. black, cattle, are 
“far inferior to thofe, of England, Neither.is this king. 
dom fo well fupplied with ah, even on’ the fea coalt, vas. 
England i BSB 
4 he chief forelts’ ‘are hee of Or) leans, hick. contains 
| i 000. acres ‘of wood. of, various Kinds, and the foreft of 
tainbleau, nearly” as large. r ) 
igi he Fri ench aie é,. in. their perfons i roportioned al 
active, and more free from Podaly. Pua fly m general, 
thar. other nations, . The. ladies are more celebrated for 
their wit z nd yanks  than'their beauty. The peslan “y 
in general pre. remar. ably. Plain, iy, their, perions. ‘he 
“nobility and. ¢ entry are Sher agly, graceful in the. exer- 
cifes of dane ng. fee and nidin g iy, which accom= 
eae they -y excel all their ase bop si oun Satie 
Me. genius and ie ia he ‘seneh, arg well 
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knowns -A national vanity js their predominant charae- - 
tex. It fupports thenr under misfortunes, and: impels to 
actions, to which. true courage infpires others, They 
affeét much freedom-and. wit,, but fathion and -diverfions 
engrofs too much of their conyeriation.. They carry 
their politenefs to excefs, fo much fo, as to throw afuf. - 
» picious light upon their-fincevity.and candour:; itis’ how- 
_ever only doing the French justices. to. obferve that these - 
are many amiable.charafers, and numerous in{tances of 
difintgrefted. friend{hip and .generofity .to. be - found a- 
mong{t them, while.their politenefs has tended to-foften . 
_ and polith the ferocious manners of the neighbouring na- - 
UONS.ak ees : > ey ; 
The-religion: of France was, for ages, that of the Re - 
mith chureh;: and they were ttrengly joppofed «to protef- - 


tantiim,:/whi¢h). they termed herefy,, and perfecuted the - ~ 


 profeflors of the reformed-religion ‘with the moft invetes~. 
ate.malignity.; but.in the late convulfions, which have 
torn this unhappy. kingdom, religion was .forced to hide 
her difhonoured head. 'The convents were thrown open, . 
. the, churches, pillaged, and the clergy \banithed..» Ind- - 
delity triumphed, all public refpe& to.the Supreme Being 
was abelifhed, every religious and moral. obligation, "was. - 
.annulled, and rapine, murder,’ and every kind of bretal 
-wiolence, were practiled bythe deluded. people, without - 
fear, and'without remorfe. . But the prefent-government 
again encourages the return. of religion, and though ‘the 
returns {lillencumbered with the fuperlititious trappings 
,of popery;,,fhe, is’ fo. neceflary to the happinefs ‘and prof- 
‘perity, of anation;at; large, aswell .as ithe. comfort, of 
individuals, that-every -good heart mutt, rejoice! in her 
-recitablifhment, 5, and we ‘ can only pray that. the time 
_gmay {oon arrives;when pure and ,undehied religion, (may 
»be the governing. pyinciple of all nations, and chriltianity, 
fuchyas it was taught-by ,our, bleffed. Redeemer;., be 'ag- 
-knowledged,and prattifed throughout the world... 4 5 
_.) ‘Dhe. French, like other. nations of, Europe, .weres)for 
many centuries immmerfed. in, ignorance. and, batbagity, 
and they made but flow. progre{s toward the Bei morse 
, lierature.til] ep, bane who was, the, Am 
guttus of Fraace, ;, Lhe leamed men, whe appeared du» 
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zing-his reign, dre too many to’be ‘particularly mention- 
ed ; and even fome of thefemale fex have been famous - 
for their abilities and ‘learning. “The literary inftitutions 
in this: kingdom arenumerous’; they have 28 univerfities - 
in-Branee, among ‘which haa Sorbonne in Paris i isthe . 
-mok celebrated.’ 
JIf we except Italy, no: “country can: boa more antique: ; 
euriofities than France ; ancient fepulchres -of kings as ° 
‘far back ag Pharamond,-in which havebeen ‘found valu- 
able jewels ; triumphal arches, built by the Romans; | 
the ruins of an amphitheatre ; and a famous bridge, built 
in the Anguftan age, by a Roman colony at-Nifmes, is 
as intire and frefh in its appearance’at this day as“Wett- - 
‘minfter bridge:’ ‘There are alfo-the ruins of a temple of 
Diana ; anda houfe built by the emperor Adrian is {till 
Antire, she feulpture. and: archite@ture. of whieh are ex- - 
quifitely beautiful. ‘Many - other antiquities, interefting « 
to the curious mind, are found in France ; ‘but-the limits » 
of this work will not allow:the mention of then 

The cities and. towns of ‘France are very numerous ; 
“but we fhall only mention Paris and “pes and shel ang 
cipal fea - ports; Brett and Toulon. 

Lifle, in-French Flanders;-is thought to “be. hie: moft © 
regular and:beit fortification in Europe, It’ is generally 
_-garrifoned with above 10, ,000 regular troops, and for its 
‘magnificence’ and elegance is: called Little Paris. Its 
ananufactures of camblets, - ergieigde and filk, are: very 
soniiderabie.” 

The ifkreeus fquares, hot baa} satpieala) ere &e. of ~ 
Paris, are very ihewy, and fomeof them: ‘fuperbly e- - 
seorated swith a ‘profufion of paintings, tapeftry, and : 
amages, and-without entering into minute difquifitions, it — 
mutt be owned is the paradife of fplendor | and diflipation. 
‘he city of Paris's fifteen miles in circumference. ‘The - 
-prineipal buildings are the Louvre, an edifice which does 
on our to architecture itfelf. ‘The palace of Orleans, or — 
‘asit-is-called the Luxembourg, where a’ valuable collec- 
tion of - paintings are fhewn, the royal. palace, the king’s: 
brary, the’ guild ‘hall, -and the’ hofpital - for invalids, 
which are fuperbin the higheft - ‘degree. ~The hotels of 
‘the French nobility, the ehurehes, and ie-conventy tke if 
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up a great deal of room. The ftreets of Paris are very 
narrow, the houfes very high, fome of them feven ftories; 
they are generally built of ftone, and mean even to 
wretchedneis, owing partly to their containing a family 
on every floor, “The river Seine runs through.the centre 
of the city, over which are many ‘tone and wooden 
bridges, which havenothing to recommead them. The 
fioors ofthe common houfes in Paris are generally brick, 
which with their ftone ftairs, their thick “party walls of 
{tone, and the want of wainfcoating in their apartments, 
are good prefervatives againit fire, which feldom does 
any great damage in that city. ? 
Lhe Parifians, as well as the natives of France-in gen- 
eral, are remarkably temperate in their living ; and to be 
intoxicated with liquoris thought infamous. ‘The com. 
_mon people, in the fummer feafon, live chiefly on bread, 
butter, grapes, and fmall wine ; they fearcely know the 
ufe of tea, but have coffee in plenty. The environs of 
“Paris are very pleafant ; a number of fine feats, {mall | 
villages and towns being {cattered round it, fome of them 
feated on edges of lofty mountains rifing from the ,Siene, 
render the {cenes-peculiarly delightful. at) dete 
‘The palace of Verfailles, twelve miles from Paris, is 
nificent and expenfive ‘beyond’ conception, adorned 
with all that art can furnith. ; Spies 
Breit is afmall but very ftrong towa, upon the Englith 
channel, with a {pacious and finely fortified road and hars 
bour, the beft and fafeft in the kingdom, yet its entrance 
is dificult, by reafon of many rocks, which lie under wa- 
ter, At Breit isa court of admiralty, and an academy 
for fea affairs; docks and magazines for all kinds of na- 
val flores ; in thort, it may be termed the capital recepta- 
cle for the navy of Franck, and is admirably adapted for 
that purpofe. | 
oth deme XV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, 
afea port of great importance. He fortified the town 
and harbour, forthe reception and protection of the navy. 
In-manufaétures the French have always been diftin- 
guithed for their invention ; and the Englith for their im. 
provement, ths age PRES 


_ Brance is famous for the manufactory of tapeftry, -the 
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fineft in the world, alfo for cloth linen, fail cloth; fing 
thread, lace lawn, cambric, ftuffs, paper, and plate glafs 
They alfo manufacture gloves and ftockings from {pider 
filk ; and befides the infinite advantages arifing to France 
from her inland commerce, her foreign trade is faid to 
extend itfelf all over the globe It employs one million 
tons of {hipping, and 500,000 feamen. It has no trading... 
. companies, having abolithed all monopoly.. © <*> 


ne 
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- ‘THE feventeen provinces, which are:known by the’ 
name of the Netherlands, are bounded by the German 
fea onthe north, by Germeny on the eaft, by: France 
on the fouth, and. by the Britifh channel on the weft. 
They are 868 miles long, and 260 broad, and lie between 
49 and 54 deg. N. lat. and 2and 7 deg. E. long. To pre-. 
vent repetition and unneceflary prolixity, we fhall confid- - 
er the feventeen provinces under two great divifions; firit,. 
the northern, which contains the feven United Provinces, 

whually called Holland ; fecondly, the fouthern, contain. - 
ing the Auftrian and French. Netherlands. ‘Phe Seven 

United Provinces, or Holland, 150 miles long, and near- 
ly the fame broad, and lie between 51 and 54 deg. N. lat: 
and 3 and 7 deg. E. long. £ . | 
- "Thefe provinces lie oppofite to England, at the diftance ° 
ef 90 miles, on the eaftern fide of the Englifh channels 

‘They are anarrow flip cf low fwampy ground; the air . 
is therefore foggy and profs. ‘The foilis unfavourable to: 
Vegetation; but by the induftry of the mhabitants in - 
draining the lands, it 1s rendered fit for pafture, and in - 
many places for tillage.. Holland, with all its- commers 
cial advantages and boafted cleanlinefs, is. not a defirable 
country to live in. Here are no mountains, no planta. 
tions, ao rifing -grounds, no gufhing rivers, or. purling 
itreams ; but the whole country, viewed from atower or  - 
fteeple, has. the appearance of 2 continted bog or mari{h, 
drained at certain diftances by. innumerable ditches, which — 
in the fummer months, are no better than offenfive ftags 
nant waters. deka Foes cs 


oi! The. principal rivers are. the Rhine, the Maefe, the 2 
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Schelde, and the Vecht.” There are a number of fmaller 
-vivers which join thefe, and a prodigious number of canals, 

but there are few good harbours in the United Provinces 
the beft are thofe of Rotterdam, Helvoetfluys, and Flufh- 
ing ; that of A mifterdam, though one of the largeft and 
fafeftin Europe, has a bar at the entrance of it, which 
large Weflels cannot pafs without being lightened. 
=~. The quantity of pra raifed in Hollandtis very incons 
” fiderable ; but their paitures being excellent, they make 
prodigious quantities of butter and cheefe of the very firft 
quality. This country produces turf, madder, tobacco 
and fome.fruit, "but the moft of the comforts, and even 
the neceffaries of life, are.imported. They have a good 
breed of {heep, and their horjes and horned cattle are of a 
Jarger fize than any othér nation of Europe: It is faid 
‘there are fome wild bears and wolves here. ‘Their river 
. fith are much the fame as in England ; but their fea fith 
‘sare larger. They have large and well tafted oyfters. _ 
_. The manners, Habits, and even minds of the Dutch ffor- 
‘{o the inhabitants of Holland are called) feem to be form- 
ed by their fituation, and to arife from their natural wants. 
What may be called their natural commodities, their but- 
ter and cheefe, are produced by their inceffant labours 
their principal food they earn out of the fea, by their Her- 
ring fifheries ; for they difpofe of the beft of their fifh to 
spurchafe the commodities of other nations. 'They are 
“flow and phlegmatic, both in body and mind; even their 
virtues feem to be owing to their coldnefs, for in regard 
to every object that does not immediately interfere with 
their intereft, they are perfectly quiet and paflive, though 
their valour becomes warm and aétive, when intereft is at 
ftake. They are in general, flow of underftanding, plain, 
blunt, and rough, honeit in their dealings, but fparing of 
their words ; t ey are plodding and unfociable, but quiet 
wand inoffenfive. ~ te 
» The Dutch are certainly very expert in-contriving-ways 
of getting money, and prudently careful of it when ob- 
tained ; but their {pirit of frugality is.of Jate years lefs 
known among the higher ranks, than it formerly was. 
‘whe luxuries of the French and Engliffi- are introduced 
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among hier, antl thes oR to adopt their talte i in their 
buildings, equipage, drefs, -and; ftyle: of living. Be? 
Dutch ire the beft fkuters in the world,upon the ice, and 

it is really amazing, after a hard froft, to fee the crowds 

of men and women who dart sons with farprifing dex- 
terity: and velocity. 

The eftablifhed religion in Holland is the pret@@terian 
and Calvinifm ; none but prefbyterians are'admitted to, » 
hold any office or polt in government ; yet all religions 
are tolerated, and-have their refpective meeting houiés or 
chapels for public worfhip, among which the Jews and 
- Papiftsare very numerous. © aay : 

_» Erafmus and Grotius, both authors ‘of eminence, were ¢ — 

natives of this country, as was aifo that celebrated pro« 
feffor of medicine, Doétor Boerhaave; and the Dutch » 
difpute the invention of printing with the Germans, This 
nation is not celebrated for its tafte or encouragement of. 
the belles lettres. ‘They have five univerfities, of which © 
that of Leyden isthe largeft ; it’ was founded in 1575 ; 
its. library, befides a number of printed books, contains 
2000 oriental manufcripts, many of which are in Arabic. 
The phyfic garden, belonging to the univerfity at Utrecht, 
is very curious ; but the other three wniverfities of 

Gronengen, Hardwick, and Traniker, sev nothing » 
render them remarkable. 

* The prodigious dykes, faid to be fome of tiem vit, | 
teen ells in thicknefs, mounds and canals, conftruéed by 
the Dutch to fecure their country from the dreadful in- 
undations to which it was formerly fubjeé&, mult be. con- 
fidered as curiofities, for they are ftupendons and hardly 
to be equalled. The Stadthoufe in Amfterdam, is alfo a 
euriofity of its kind, being built upon 13,659 large piles 
driven into the ground. There are feveral mufeums in 
Holland, containing numberlefs curiofities, both marera 
and artificial. 

~ Amfterdam, the capital of Holland, is. thought to Be 
next to London, the moft commercial city in the world, 
It is built upon’ piles of wood, and its convenience for 
commierce, and the grandeur of i its public works, are alt 
mof beyond defcription. The neatnefs and cleanlinefs 
every where to be thet ved, are admirable. This city; 
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however, labours under two great difadvantages, bad air, 
and want of frefh and wholefome.water. Rotterdam is ° 
next to Amfterdam, for wealth and commerce. The 
Hague, though but a village, is the feat of government, 
and celebrated for the magnificence of its buildings. Ley- 
den ai id Utrecht are fine cities, and Saardam, a wealthy, 
trading place,,is famous for being the place where the 
great Peter, Czar of Mufcovy, ferved an apprenticefhip 
tofhip building, andlabouredas a commonhandicraftsman. 
The common. way; of travelling in Holland, is in cov- 
ered boats, called treckfcuits, which ure dragged along 
the canals, by horfes. The treckfcuit is divided into 
. two different apartments, called the roof and the ruim); 
_the firft for gentlemen, the other for common paffengers. 
An account of the Dutch commerce would compre- 
hend that of almoft all Europe ; for there is {carcely a 
_ manufacture, which they do not carry on, ora State to 
- which they do not trade. The United Provinces are the 
grand magazine of Europe, and goods may often Le pur- 
chafed here cheaper than in the countries where they .are 
made. ‘They carry on an immenfe traffic with the Eaft 
Indies, where they havea very fine commercial fettlement, 
the capital of which is Batavia, which is faid to exceed in 
opulence and magnificence all the cities of Afia, 
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AS this country belongs to three different powers, the 
Auttrians, French, and Dutch, it will be neceflary to 
difting uifh the provinces belonging to each. ‘The Prov- 
inces of Brabant and part of Flanders, belong to the 
Dutch and Auftrians, Antwerp, Malines, Lemburg, and 
Namur, entirely to the Auftrians, with part of Luxem- 
burg and Hainault. Cambrefis, Artois, with part of 
Hainault, Luxemburg, and Flanders, are fubje&. to 
France. | 

The air of Brabant, and upon the coaft of Flanders, is 
bad ; but in the interior parts, more healthful. There 
are few or no mountains in the Netherlands ; Flanders 
being a flat, level country, with fearcely a hill in it. 
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’ The chief rivers are the Maefe, Scheldt, Sambre, and 
Dender ; the principal canals, thofe of Bruffels, Ghent, 
and Oftend. They have mines of iron, copper, lead, and 
brimftone, and fome marble quarries, and coal pits. 

The inhabitants are called Flemings. They are a 


‘blunt, honeft people ; but not very polifhed in their man- 


ners. Thecountry is pleafant, the roads good, and trav- 
elling fafe and delightful. : 
The eftablifhed religion is Roman Catholic ; but all 


‘other fects are fuffered to worfhip in their refpective forms 


‘without moleftation. There have been fome learned 


‘men natives of the Netherlands. Strada is an elegant 
hiftorian and poet. . The Flemifh painters and fculptors 


have great merit... The works of Reubens and Van- 
dyke cannot be fufficiently admired. 

Some Roman monuments of temples and other build- 
ings, are to be found in thefe provinces ; and the mag- 


‘nificent old edifices, feen in all their cities, give evidence 
of their former grandeur. 


Ghent was formerly the capital of Flanders, and cele- 
Winted for its linen and woollen manufaétutes.. The 
walls contain a circuit often miles ; but it isnow in a 
great manner unoccupied. Oftend is a tolerable harbour 
for traders, and has of late years greatly increafed in 
opulence. Bruflels is a populous, lively place. Antwerp, 


once the emporium of the European continent, is now | 


dwindled into a tapeftry, thread, and Jace ihop, one of 
the firft exploits of the Dutch, after they threw off the 


Spanifh yoke, being to ruin the commerce of Antwerp, 


by finking fhips at the mouth of the Scheldt, loaded 
with ftones ; thus fhutting up the entrance of that river 


to thips of large burden. 


At Catfele, ; atown in the French Netherlandé; which, 
is fituated on a lofty hill, may he feen thirty two towns. 

The chief manufactures and trade of the French and 
Auftrian Netherlands, a are beautiful laces, Eas, and 


eambrics. 
SECTION XVI. ‘GERMANY, 


THE empire of Gérmuay. properly fo called, is bound- 
ed north by the German Ocean, Denmark, dnd alle Baltic, 
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eaft by Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia, fouth by Swit-_ 
zerland and the Alps, which divide it from Italy, and 
weit by the dominions of France and the low countries, — 
from which it is divided by the Maefe, the Rhine, and the 
Mofelle. It is 600 miles long, and 520 broad, lying be- 
tweeni4.5 and 55 deg. N. lat. and 5 and 19 deg. E. long. 

Germany is divided into nine parts, called the nine cir- | 
cles of the empire ; they are Weftphalia, Upper and Low- 
er Saxony, Upper and Lower Rhine, Franconia, Swabia, 
Bavaria, and Auttria. 

‘he climate of Germany, as in all large tracts of coun- 
try, differs greatly, not only on account of the fituation,. 
but according to the improvement of the foil, which has 
a great effect on the climate. The moft mild and fettled, 
weather is in the middle of the country, at an equal dif- 
tance between the fea and the Alps. In the north, it is 
fharp and cold ; towards the fouth it is more temperate. 
The foil of Germany is not improved to the full by cul- 
ture. Agriculture is howevér daily improving ; but in 
the fouth and weftern parts, their efforts are more fuc- 
cefsful than in thofe which lie near the fea, as the north 
winds and eaftern blatts, are unfriendly to vegetation. 

There are more foretts in Germany than in any other 
European country. Every baron, count, or gentleman, 
having a park well ftocked with game. The timber thefe 
woods or forefts yield, are pine, fir, oak, and beach. * 

The chief mountains are the Alps. 

Germany boaits a great number of noble rivers. At. 
their head ftands the Danube, which between Belgrade 
and Vienna in Hungary, is fo broad, that naval battles 
between the Turks and Chriftians, have been fought-in it. 
The Danube contains a vaft number of whirlpools and 
cataracts ; its ftream is rapid, and its courie, without reck- 
oning its windings, is computed to be 1620 miles. The 
other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Wefer, 
and Mofelle. 

_ The chief lakes of Germany, are thofe of Conftance 
and Bregentze, the Chiemfee, or lake of Bavaria, and the 
Zirnilzerfee, in the dutchy of Carniola, whofe waters of- 
ten run off and yeturn again in a moft extraordinary man- 
ner. Befides thefe lakes and rivers, in fome of which are 
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found’ pearls, Germany contains large and noxious ‘bow 
dies of ftanding water, which are next to peftilential, and 
afflict the inhabitants with deplorable diforders. | 

Germany is faid to contain more mineral and medicin- 
al fprings than all Europe befides. Thefe of the Spa, 
Pyrmont, and Aix la Chapelle, are univerfally known and 
celebrated. “'The waters of the baths, at the latier of thefe . 
places, is fo hot that it is obliged to cool ten hours before 
it can be-ufed. ‘The mineral waters at Wildungen are 
faid to have as powerful an intoxicating a quality as wine. 
Several ather places are celebrated for the medicinal prop- 
erty of their waters, An ed 

_ Germany abounds in metals and minerals, and many 
of the circles furnith coal pits. 

‘The animal and vegetable produdtions of Germany 
differ but little from thofe of countries already defcribed. 
‘The Rhenifh and Mofelle wines are faid to be peculiarly 
light, and even medicinal in fome diforders. The Ger- 
man wild boar differsin colour from our common hogs, 
and is four times as large. ‘They have alfo a wild ani- 
mal, called a glutton, {aid to be the moft voracious of all 
animals. Some parts of Germany are famous for their 
variety of finging birds. 

The Germans are, in their perfons, tall, fair, and ftrong. 
The ladies have generally very fine complexions, and a 
moft captivating delicacy of fhape and features. Both 
men and women are fond of rich drefs, and the better fort 

wear a great deal of gold and filver lace. ‘The women 
of fafhion drefs in the French and Englith tafte, but {el- 
dom or ever ufe paint. .The peafantry and labourers 
drefs according to their employments and circumftances, 

‘The Germans are a frank, honeft, hofpitable people. 

Induftry, application, and perfeverance, are the great 
_~ chara@teriftics of the nation, efpecially the mechanical 
part of it. Their works of art, particularly in clock and 
watch making, jewelry, turnery, fculpture, painting, and | 
certain kinds of architecture, would be incredible, were 
they not vitible. ies | 
_ Germany, particularly Moravia, and the Palatinate, is . 
overrun with fectaries of all kinds, and a number of Jews 
are in the empire. At prefent, the modes of worthip and 
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‘forms of church government, are by the German princes 
confidered in a civil, rather than a religious light. The 
proteftant clergy are learned and exemplary in their man- ~ 
ners ; but the popifh, ignorant and libertine. 

The Germans encourage a general tafte for literature ; 
and few countries have produced fuch a variety of authors. 
Almoitt every man of letters isan author. ‘There are in 

‘this country SG,univerfities, befides a vaft number of col- 
leces and Latin fchools ; and many natives of Germany 
have appeared eminent in various branches of {cience and 
learning. With refpect to the fine arts, the Germans 
have acquitted themfelves tolerably well. Printing, if not 
invented by them, made rapid improvements in their 
hands... ‘They were the firft inventors of guns, and gun 
powder, about the year 1320. Germany has alfo pro- 
duced fome excellent muficians, of whom Handel is fupe- 

’ rior ; for it is acknowledged he arrived at the fublime of 

mufic. 

The chief cities of Germany require particular atten- 

- tion, on account of the number of independent» ftates it 
contains. 

- Berlin lies on the river Spree, has one royal and feveral 
other fuperb palaces... Its ftreets and {quares are {pacious, 
and built ina regular manner ; but the houfes, though neat 
without, are ill inifhed, and worfe furnifhed within. The 
Arfenal, which is built in the form ofa fquare, contains 
arms for 200,000 men. There are feveral fchools, libraries, 
and charitable foundations in Berlin, and manufactures of 
tapeftry, gold and filver lace, and mirrors. .There are 25 
places of public worthip in this city. 2 

The Electorate of Saxony is by far the richeft. country 
in Germany, if not in Europe. It contains 210 walled 
towns, 61 market towns, and 3000 villages. The foil 
of this Electorate is extremely rich ; all the precious gems 

. with which India abounds, are to be found here, and 
they carry on a variety of fplendid manufactures. Dref- 
den is the capital of the Elector of Saxony’s dominions ; 
but little isto be faid of it, only that it is beautifully fitua- 
ted'on the river Elbe. It has in it a fine manufa@ture. of 
china ware; and is famous for its founderies of bells and 
cannon, its ftatuary aT paintings. 
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The city of Tieshe is’ alfo large and well built, with 

handfome fuburbs and gardens. 

Hanover, the capital of the Electorate of Hanover, on 
the river Seine, is a neat, thriving, agreeable city. The 
eletor of Hanover is king of Great Britain. 

Breflau, the capital of Silefia, on the river Oder” is a 
fine city. — 

Frankfort on the Maine, is "dittiated in a healthful, ‘fer- 
tile, and delightful country, on the banks of that river, by 
which itis divided into two parts, diftinguifhed by the 
names of Frankfort and Saxenhaufen; it'is an imperial, 
free city. Itis built of acircular form; but the freets 
are narrow, and the houfes mottly ‘built of timber ; 
though there are fome buildings in it that deferve thé 
name of palaces. 

Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auttria, and 
being the refidence of the Emperor, is called in general the 
capital of Germany. It is a noble and ftrong city. It 
contains an excellent univerfity, ae and a court of 

“ commerce. 

The ftreets of Vienna are narrow and dirty, nee the 
houfes of the citizens greatly difproportionate to the mag- 
nificence of the fquares, palaces, and other public build. 
ings. The Imperial library in this city is a great literary 
rarity,on account of its ancient manuferipts. It contains 
upwards of 80,000 volumes, among which are fome valu- 
able manufcriptsin Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkifh, Ar- 
menian, and Coptic, and Chinefe ; and a Greek New Tef- 
tament, faid to have been written 1500 bas ago, in gold 
letters upon purple. 

Germany exports to other countries, corn, tobacco; 
wax, wines, linen, and woollen yarn, ribbands, filk, wool, 
and timber, and the fineft porcelain upon earth. 


Sectiov XVII. PRUSSIA. 


“THIS country, is bounded cove ME part of fadanbias 
fouth by Poland proper, and Mafovia, eaft by part of 
~ Lithuania, and weft by Polith Pruffia and the Baltic Sea. 
It lies between 52 and 56 deg. N.-lat. and 16 and 23 
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deg. Ey! Jong. © Its greateft oe is 160 males and | its 
breadth 112. 

The air of Prufiia is sided etabncies and the foil fruitful. 
It affords plenty of pitcoal and other fuel. Its:animal 
preduéttions are horfes, fheep, deer, and game, wild boars, 
and foxes. Its rivers:and lakes are well ftored with: Sith, 
and amber is found on its coafts towards the Baltic. 

The principal rivers are the Viltula, the: Mamel,. the 
Pregel, the Paflarge, and the Elbe. | 'The manners of 
the inhabitants differ but little from thofe of Germany. » 

The eftablithed religions of Pruffia are thofe of the Thee. 
therans and Calvinifts ; but almoft every other fe&is tol- 
erated here. ‘The country, as.wellas towns, abound in 


fchools.. An univerlity was founded at Koning burgh in 


1544, but we know of no learned men that it has non 
duced, 


Koningfburch is the capital of the whole ewelcity of 


- Prutia ; Tei is fituated on the river Pregel, over which 


ithas Sever bridges ; it is feven miles in circumference. 
Koningfburgh has ever made a confiderable figure in 
commerce and fhipping, its river being navigable for fhips 
of very heavy burden. his city, betides its univerfity, 
whichis very {pacious, contains fome magnificent palaces, 
a town houfe,an exchange, and fome handfome gardens 
and other embellifhments. .It has a good harbour, and 


a citadel called Frederickfburgh. 


The Pruffian manufactures are not inconfiderable; 
They confift of glafs, iron work, paper, gunpowder, cop- 
per, brafs mills, camblet, and filk {ftockings. ‘They export a 
variety of naval ftores, flaxfeed, hempfeed, wax, honey, 
and caviar, of which latter article vaft quantities is pre- 
pared at Pillaw, a town on the fea coaft. 


Section XVIII. BOHEMIA.» 


THIS kingdom is bounded north by Saxony and Bran- 
dénburg; fouth by Auitriaand Bavaria, eaft by Poland 
and Bavaria, welt by the palatinate of Bavaria, itis 478 
miles.Jong, and 322 broad, lymg between 48 and 52 
deg. Ni lst: and 12 and 19 deg. eaft lon, 
jie air of Bohemia proper is not thought fo whole- 
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fome asthe ret of Germany ; its foil and produce are 
“much the fame. 

Bohemia, though almoft furrounded by mountains, 
contains none of any note. Its woods are many, and. its 
chief rivers are the Elbe, Muldaw, and Eger. It contains 
rich. mines of filver, quickfilver, copper, iron, lead, iul- 
phur, and faltpetre. Its chief manutadures are lirten, 
iron, and glafs. 

The Bohemians, in their perfons, habits, manners, &c. 
refemble the Germans. There is no middling trate of 
people among them, for every'lord is a iesehelens and 
every tenant a flave. 

‘Though popery is the eftablithed religion of Bd ieens via, 
there are many proteftants among the imhabiiants, who 
are tolerated inthe free exercife of their religion ;. and 
fome of the Moravians have {truck into a vifionary path 
of their own. ) 

The only hivedCity in Beleanit is that of Prague. 
Pragueis the capital of Bohemia, and is one ofthe moft mag- 
nificent cities in Europe ; it is famous for its noble bridge. 
Its circumference is fo largethat the grand Pruflian army 
could never entirely inveft it at the laf fiege. Itis a 
place of little or no trade, therefore the generality of the 
inhabitants are not wealthy ; but theJews are faid to carry 
on a large commerce in jewels. Bohemia contains many 
other towns, fome of which are fortified, but they are 
neither remarkable for’ ‘ftrength nor manufactures: Ol- 
mutz is the capital of Moravia ; it: is well fortified, and 
has in it manufactures of ‘woollen, i iron, glafs, paper, and 
gunpowder. 


Seeudia XIX: HUNGARY. 


HUNGA RY is bounded north by Poland, eaft by Tran- 
“fylvania and Wallachia, fouth by SMatornias ance weft by 


! 


Auftria ‘and Moravia. It is 700 miles long, and 200 ~ 


broad, lyine between 44 and 49 deg. N. dats and 16 and 
26 deg: Belo, * 

“The air and climate of the fouthern’ pate of Hungary 
is unhealthful, owing to the numerous lakes, ftagnant 
mar, and marfhes; but the more northern ip being 
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mountainous, the airis pure and wholefome. No coun. 
try inthe world can boaft a richer feil, than that plain 
which extends 300 miles from Prefburg to Belgrade. It 
produces, beiides vegetables, fruit, roots, and pulfe, in 
great variety and plenty, fuch a profufionof corn that’ 
it fells for one fixth part of the price in England. 

The rivers, are the Danube, Drave, Save, Teyffe, Me- 
rifh, and the ‘l’emes. 

Hungary contains feveral lakes, particularly four 
among the Carpathian mountains, of confiderable extent, 
abounding with filh. The Hungarian baths and mineral 
waters are efteemed the moft fovereign of any in Europe$ 
but their magnificent buildings raifed by the ‘Turks, when 
in pofleflion of the country, efpecially thofe of Buda, are 
fuffeyed to go to decay. ial 

The chief mountains are the Carpathian, which divide 
' Hungary from Poland, their tops are covered with wood, 
and on their fides grow the richelt grapes in the world. 

Hungary abounds with gold and {iiver mines, copper, 
iron, &c. It is alfo remarkable fora fine breed of horfes, 
highly efteemed by military officers. The Hungarian 
‘wines, particularly Tokay, are preferable to any other 
- European wines. ‘ 

The Hungarians have manners peculiar to themfelves. 
Their perfons are well made; and their drefs, though 
fingular, is very becoming.” The men fhave their beards, 
but preferve whifkers onthe upper lip. The Hungarian 
ladies are reckoned very handfome, and their drefs is zen- 
erally black, made with long fleeves, tight to the arm, clofe 
bodies faitened before.with gold, pearl, or diamond but- 
tons. 

They are a brave, magnanimous people, The eltab- 
lifhed religion of Hungary is the Roman catholic ; but 
the major part of the inhabitants are proteftants, and en- 
joy the full exercife of their religious liberties. ‘There is 
aremarkable bridge in Hungary, or rather a continua- 
tion of bridges over the Danube and the Drave, five miles 
in length, fortified with towers at certain diftances. ‘There 
is alfo a bridge of boats over the Danube, half a milelong, 
between Buda and Peft. There is alfo about 20 miles 
from Belgrade the ruins of a magnificent bridge built by _ 
the Romans, 
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The moft remarkable natural curiofity in Hungary is 
a cavern in a mountain near Szalitze ; the aperture to 
the cavern is 18 fathom high, and 8 broad, its fubterrane- 
ous paflages are of folid rock, ftretching away farther fouth 
than has yet been difcovered, as far as it is pra@ticable to 
go, the height is found to be 50 fathoms, and the breadth 
twenty-fix. é Sur ; 

The cities of Hungary are much fallen to decay, but 
many of their fortifications are very trong. Prefburg is 
a fortified city ; Vienna is the capital. Buda was for- 
merly the capital ; but it retains little of its ancient mag- 
ifificence. Pag 

The crown belonging to the kings of Hungary, is of 
furprifing value. It was fent in the year 1000, by Pope 
Sylvefter Il. to King Stephen of Hungary. It is made 
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of folid gold, weighing 9 marks and 3 ounces, ornament- 


ed with 53 fapphires, 50 rubies, one large emerald,and 338 
fine pearls ; befides thefe jewels, there are the images of 


the apofties, and patriarchs, in fine wrought gold. 


Section XX. TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, 
CROATIA, anv HUNGARIAN DALMATIA. 


TRANSYLVANIA belongs to the houfe of Auftria, 
and is bounded north by the Carpathian mountains, eaft 
by Maldavia, fouth by Walachia, and weft by Upper and 
Lower Hungary, lying betwee 22 and 26 deg. E. long. 
and 45 and 48 deg. N. lat. It is about 180 miles long, 
and 120 broad, furrounded on all fides by high moun- 
tains. ~The air is temperate, the produce much the fame 


as Hungary. The chief city is Hermanftadt, a large, 


lirong, well built city. 

Sclavonia lies between 17 and 21 deg.E.long.and 55and 
46 deg. N. lat. It is bounded by the Drave on the north, 
on the eaft by the Danube, by the Save on the fouth, and 
by Auftria onthe wel. Sclavonia yields neither in bean- 
ty and fertility to Hungary ; but the ravages of war are 
itull vifible in the face of the country, which lies in 2 great 
meafure unimproved. Pofega is the capital. 


Crotia lies between 15 and 17 deg. E. long. and 45 and . 


47 deg. N. lat. The manners, religion, cuftoms and lan- 
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guage of the Croats, are the fame with thofe of their neigh- 
bours of Hungary and ane Zagrab i is the cap- 
— ital of Crotia. 

Hungarian Dalmatia lies on thé dope part ‘ofthe A- 
driatic fea, and confifts of five diftri@s, of which the moh 
remarkable places are the two following ; Segna, which 
is fortified both by nature and art ; it is fituated near the | 
fea, in a bleak mountainous country, the foil of which is 
very barren. It contains 12 churches and two convents. 
The governor refides in an old palace, called the Royal 
Caftle. Ottofchatz, a frontier fortification on the river 
Gatza, that part of the fortrefs where tlre governor and 
the greateft part of the garrifon refide, is furrounded by a 
wall and fome towers; but the reft of the buildings, 
which are mean, are erected on piles in the water, fo that 
one neighbour cannot vifit another without a boat. 


Section XXI. POLAND ano LIEHUANIA. 


BEFORE the extraordinary partition of this kingdom, 
which took place a few years fince, Poland, with the great 
dutchy of Lithuania annexed, was bounded north by Li- 
vonia, Mufcovy, and the Baltic fea, on the eaft by Mufco- 
vy, on the fouth by Hungary, Turkey, and Little 'Tarta- 
ry, on the welt by Germany. . It is 700 miles long, and 
680 broad, extending from 46 to 57 deg. N. lat. and from 
16 to 54 deg. E. long. 

The climate of Poland is temperate, and far from beng 
fo unfettled as‘might be fuppofed, from its northernly fit- 
uation ; the air towards the north is cold but pure, and the 
Carpathian mountains, which ieperate Poland from Hun- 
gary, are covered with everlafting {nows, 

Poland is a level country, and the foil is fertile in corn, 
the paflures are rich beyond conception. Here are mines 
of filver, copper, iron, falt, and coals. 

The interior parts of Poland contain forefts, which pro- 
duce timber in great quantities. Various kinds of fruit 
and herbs, and fome grapes, are found in Poland, alfo va- 
rious kinds of clay for pipes and earthen ware. The wa- 
ters of many {prings can be boiled into falt ; and there 
is a remarkable {pring in the palitanate of Cracow, which 
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increafes and decreafes with the moon. It is fuppoted to 
have a wonderful power to promote longevity, numbers of 
“the inhabitants, who partake its waters, living to 100, and 
fometo 150 years of age. The water is inflammable, and 
by applying a torch to it will flame like {pirit of wine ; 
the flame however dances on ne furface without heating 
the water. 

The chief rivers of Poland are ie Viftula, the Wefel, 
the Niefter, the Boreithenes, the Bog, and the Tai fics 
The chief of the few lakes this kingdom contains is Gopto 
in the palatinate of Byfefty, and Birals or the white lake, 
which dyes the dkin of thofe who wath in it fwarthy. 

There is a curious production in Poland, called manna, 

- which in May and June the inhabitants fweep into fieves 
with the dew, and it ferves for food, dreffed various ways. 
Some of the forefts contain buff sl veh whofe flefh the Poles 
efteem excellent. There. are alfo in their forefts wild 
horfes, affes, a aye oxen, and a kind of wolf refembling a 
hart, which aifords the beft fur in the country. 

Elks are numerous, and reckoned delicious food. hey 
have plenty of tame and domeftic animals. 

The Poles, in their perfons, make a noble appearance ; ; 
they are tall, fair, and well proportioned. They are brave, 
honeft, and hofpitable. . ‘Their women are {prightly, mod- 
eft, and meek in their demeanor. Their mode of travel- 
ling is ufually on horfeback ; and they are from childhood 
inured to brave the feverity of the cold without fhrinking, 
fo that they become extremely hardy, and can fleep on the 
ground, even in frofty weather, without covering. 

The Polifh nobility and gentlemen have great privileges, 
and indeed the boafted Polith liberty is. confined to them 
alone ; for they have the power of life and death over their” 
tenants and vaflals ; but if they engage in trade, they for- 
feit their nobility. 

The peafants are in a moft abje& ftate of fubjection, 
but they are infenfible to the miferies ef their fituation. 
Born flaves,and accuitomed from their infancy to hardfhip 
and fevere labour, the generality have fearcely an idea of 
better circumftances, They regard their malters asa fu- 
-perior erder of beings, and feldom repine at their lot, but 
‘cheerful and contented with their fituation, they are ready 
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en ale ‘cafions to “icrifice their lives for their matters, 
The Aegthings is in conformity to their depreffed ftate, 
being a fheep{kin with the wool inward in winter, and a 
kind of coarfe cloth in fummer, but they wear no linen. 

The better ranks drefs well, fome in the French and 
Englifh mode, but more in the peculiar habit of their 
country, which is fingular. They fhave their heads, leay- 
ing only a circle of hair on the crown. Men of all ranks 
wear whilkers ; they wear a veft with a kind of gown 
over it, a fur cap or bonnet, and fhirts without collar or 
wriftband, and neither ftock nor neckcloth round their 
neck. ‘The habit of the women is very fimple. 

There are a great number of proteftants in Poland; 
but the bulk of the nation are attached to the Romifh re- 
ligion. ©. | 

*Poland is not remarkable for having produced many 
learnéd men, though Copernicus, the great reftorer of the 
true aftronomical fyftem, was a native of this kingdom. 
There are three univerfities in Poland, that of Cracow, 
Wilna, and Pafhar — | 

The falt mines in Poland are great natural curiofities, 
fome of which are feveral hundred yards deep, with many 
turnings, windings, and labyrinths ; they produce ‘four 
different kinds of falt. There are forme falt. mirfes near 
the city of Cracow, on one fide of which runs a ftream of 
falt water, and on the other, one of freth. 
_ The city of Warfaw lies on the Viftula ; it is the royal 
refidence, and contains many magnificent palaces and 
other buildings, befides churches and convents. The 
ftreets of this city are {pacious, but ill paved, and the 
houfes of the common people, being” mean hovels, built of 
wood ; it exhibits a Rrong contraft of wealth and poverty. 
The fame may be faid of Cracow, which is the capital of 
the- kingdom. This city is furrounded by high brick 
walls, ftrenethened with round and {quare towers, in the: 
_ ancient ftyle of fortification: Grodno, the principal town. 
» in Lithuania, is a large ftra roling place, containing ruined . 

palaces, falling howeaMeay Wiehe ed hovels, containing 
7000 inhabitants, 3000 of which are em loyed in a man-_ 
ufaaure of camblets, linen, cotton, and filk ftuffs, &c. ef- 
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" tabled by the, king i in 1776. Dantzic isthe, ca ital. of 
ig Prufiia. It is fituated: on the Viftula, nearly five 
les from the Baltic fea, andis a large, beautiful, popu- 
a city ; the houfes are generally five ftories high, and 
many, of the ftreets are planted with chefnut trees. Ithas 
a fine harbour, and is an eminent commercial city, - = 
~ The chief trade of Poland confifts, im rgrain, flax, cattley 

» planks, fmber, pitch, tar, &e. &e, es 9g 


Stction XXII. SWIT ZERLAND, 


SWITZERLAND is bounded -north by. Germany, 
ceaft by the lake of Conftance, ‘Virol, and Trent, fouth by 
Italy, and weft by France.’ It is 260 miles. long, and 100 
broad, and lies between 46 ahd 48 deg. NN. lat. and Gand 
uv deg. eaft long. | 

- This being a mountainous country, lying seri he 
Alps, the frolts are confequently bitter in winter, the hills 
‘being covered with fnow fometimes all the year round,even 
in fummer. The inequality of the foil renders the fame 
province very unequal in its feafons ; on one fide of the 
mountains, the inhabitants are often reaping, while hey 
are fowing on the other. . 

The > water of Switzerland is exceliedty’ and diets ads 
feends from the mountains in {mall or large cataracts, 
which have a delightful effe@. There is no. country «in 
the world, where the effects of perfevering induftry’ are 
‘more confpicuous than in Switzerland ; mountains. and 

_ rocks formerly barren now abounding i in rich pafture.and 
' delightful vineyards. _ el he trace of the plough are vifible 
on the fides of precipices fo fteep as to appear inaccefii- 
dle to a horfe or ox ; but the willing mind and induftri- 
ous hand overcomes all difficulties, and fpreads, fertility 

_ and plenty, where nature feemed to have defigned only. 
fterility and Mcarcity. Some parts of the country exhibit 
a moft dreary appearance, confitting of barren rocks, in- 
acceflible to human foot, covered with ice and fnow, and 
the’ vallies between thefe fnowy mountains are like fo ma- 
ny fmooth frozen lakes. But there is fuch a diverfity of 

_ cultivated lands, fnow capped hills, rugged crags, guthing 
torrents, luxuriant vineyards, frozen vallies, humble ham- 
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- lets, att iiesoesetis, outntains, fe Rear with woods, and 

ona ating in the clouds, that Switzerland exhibits to the 

‘the traveller, at bed the moft beautiful and pictur- 

clue fcencs, and’f{ublime vitws of hature in in her moit aw- 
fal and: tremendg ; iormy: ok ae Phenses 

+ No fubject. in Aatural hiftory is more curicus tha the 


éhicisi of the Glaciers, which. are immenfe field? of ice, o> 


and ufually ret on an inclined’ plane ; béing :pufhed ‘for 
ward by the preflare of their'own weight, and but weak- 
ly fupported by the rugged rocks beneath, and being ime 
teriected by: large tranfverfe crevices, and preient’ the’ 


appearance of walls, pyramids, and'other fantaitic fhapes; 


ob{erved in all fituations for nearly thirty leagues noted? 
« Tnthis mountainous country, where nature is all ‘upon’ 

theigrand feale, ite Bianc is particularly diftinguithed, 

by having its fumrni and fides covered with a mantle 


_ fnow toa confiderable depth, without a fir le rock to’ 


break the glare of the white appearance. ‘This mountai 
is proved by comp ation to be the higheft in the world, 
except: ameter * re Penn of the Cordeleras i in A 
merica.. ya 

The principal sects are the Rhine, the Rule; the Aan; 


the Tefin, the Oglio, and the Rhone. The- lakes are . 
thofe of Geneva, Conftance, Lucerne, and Zurich. There 
are mountains which produce mines of iron, chryftal, ful . 


phur, and {prings of mineral water. 


Switzerland produces fheep, cattle, wine, barley, oats, . 
rye, flax, and hemp ; plenty of fruit, good timber, and - 


game, fith, and fowl, in abundance, 


The inhabitants are a brave, hardy, fhdastrions nndets: 4 
remarkabie- for. their attachment to the liberty of ‘their ~ 


country ; and like the ancient» Romans, are equally inur- 
ed: sh agriculture. Their manners are unaffeét- 
edly frank, open, and charaéterized by a ftriking fimplici- 
ty. They are in general z avery enlightened fhicsomn me 
- common people are far more intelligent than the fame 
; of men in moft other countries; ‘a tale for literature 
pervading every rank, and a.genuine artlefs, good breed. 
ing is confpicuous i in th 


~ nafs, ge and fimplicity. “ae. is ftri€ly prohibited, 


e Swils gentry. - Even their cotta. 
ges in Switzerland convey the livelielt image of cleanli- 
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Bs any perfon ic lotes more tha ‘eSior; “1S, saa is ae 
bout 9 fhillings flerling, meurs a confiderable fine. - 
The general form of religion i in Switzerland, is Cal 
ifm ; though there are various other feéts. 
There is about two leagues from Fribourg a wonder- 
ful hermitage, formed by therhands of a ‘fingle hermit, 
who laboured at it 25 years, and was alive in 1707. It 


* is A 7 sremehh cnijofity of the kind in the world ; it con- 
tail chapel d a parlour 28 pages in length, 12 in 
breadthand 20 feet high; a cabinet, a kitchen, a cellar,and 


other apartments, with the altar, benches, Hooring, ceiling, 

Ul cut out of the folidirock. At; Spaff haufen is a wooden 
Wridpes of one. fingle arch, four hundred feet wide, thrown 
over the Rhine. . The road, which is almoft: level, is not 
carried, as ufual,. » Over the top of the arch, but is let into 
the middle of i ‘it, and there fufpended ; a; “S of the ah 
eft wei ight feels i it tremble under him, ye t thi 

Tse 


ons 7 yals-over without danger. ho con- 
Fruae ed this furprifing. bridges Cc. Parte 


as enman, a carpenter by trade, totally ignorant of , mathe- 
r tics, and not ver y of mechanics, ptt. 
ee s finifhed in three years, and colt 8000 OO). ferli Swit- 
-zerdand boatts many noble reli® jous fee particulars 
ly a college of Jefuits. At Lue 2€ 
of the molt mountainous. parts of Switzerland, fo. ex- 
“tremely exa@, that it not ¢ only ; eomprifes every mountain,, 
lake, town, village,’ and foreft ; but every SOMBER. every 

ml “Poad, every torrent iS Rindlly ; and accuratel elineated 3 
_43t comprifes abou: 6 entire er | The model. itfelf 

i is 12 feet long and'9.: ic broad, eh 
iy tage ia contider 


thet letters, eae by the unfortunate fady., Jane 
Grey: to an reformer Palmers in elegant Latin and. 
_ German. ee ee eee 

_Geneva i is i large, city,: well bu It, Fa well fortified. 
oR; is fituated on the banks of the Lake of Geneva. It is 
as kilainln for the Rearging. of the _profeflors in its ‘univers. 
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~ The air of Spain, except during the equino 
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‘The mountaiasin Spain are: foltmgnedt us, that it is al- 
chief audh igen 


moft bap aoe uit ie {pecify them. Th ene resent 24 
‘the Bay of Bifcay.t 


are the P. 3 they exten 
the Mediter: Riba and divic : from, Frances Thes — 


Cantabrian. mountains are 4 €ontinuation « ‘of the Pyrenees,. 
oe and reach to the Atlantic oceans pelides thefe are — ount 


Bice: “Minter "is one of she sath. 
Jing m mottntains: in,the world ; for its fituation, fhape,. 
San d compofition 5 it’ hands 0 ‘vatt plain in the princi- 
“pality. of Catalonia, and is ile bythe Catalonians Mont 
Seie, which fignifies a cut or fawed mountain, for it is fo 
broken and divided, fo crowned with an infinite aumber’ 


be 


s the appearance 6: 
. upon ‘nearer niPe 10 “itis 
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| tis admirably d etir " 
plation, that it t has been fai apes rigbebleed only v8 i A 
whofe firkt ; yow is never to forfake it. hates meet at ithe: 
~¢ great her rmitage, ‘on faints days*and er 
or ot es pA de live in a reclufe manner; jute 
: ine nor are they allowed to 
MY either dog, cat, or any other living 
a al, leit ae attentio n fhould be at eet heaven 
soe 1 i ey" never, tai te Heth. 
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chief Bays are thofe of a ‘Gadiz, Gib- : 


ena, and Alicant. ‘The Straits of Gib. 


ivide E sy —— Africa, NE SEY, 
Siatis na 7% sans hemi eet, and many pre- 
cious gems a "Phe Sp iron may 


bewrought into th e che bear ia world, an they work 


it in \ this king om in t 


eaten perfegtions a 
rs ‘Spanith horfes. effec 


ially thofe of indalpt are 


ish ht to be the handfomett in Europe, an 


timeare very fleet and ferviceable. - Spai furnith 


‘mules and black yeattle. The rome! beail of prey that i 


fefts Spain isthe wolf, theythave plenty of same and wild 


fowl.” The Spanifh feas afford ex eek fiih, particularly 4 


anchovies. ps 
The perfons of the Spaniards» are er yeileeaity tall, their 
ait and complexion dark, but their coumtenances expref- 


five, a4 am eral wear muftaches, ra 


_ good ed by “the Spaniards, 
and te ee in ae: a inking is remar Hermne 
men ufe very little w e wome1 water. 


Bull fights are a favourite ae ettenias, «Rat rhiies is 


- not a town in the kingdom but has a fquare for. iia exhi-- 


the. head of all aland humeurc ifts. “Some of ‘i, 
_ the Spaniards iftinguifhed themfelves in ‘the’ pol 
arts and* many of th mate es exhibit f{triking. 7d fe 
their abilities as f tors er ena ed “er: 
cellent painti 
» There ate twenty et ge SverGties Spain, the chief 


bition of thofe fpeétaclesand even the poorinha 
the {mallet villages, will often club t gether to purchafe 
an ox and fight it riding upon ails for want of horfes. 
Spain has not produced thany I men, in propor- 
tion to the excellent capacities ofits natives ; this is owing: 
to their indolence, however the: imimitable Cervantes au-. 
thor of Don Quixotte, will ever be eminently confpicuous 
in the annals of literature, and is ft erha be placed at 


of which’ is Salamanca, whither moft o “nobility fend. ~ 


their fons to be educated, - ‘Several series and’ Moorifh 


antiquities are to be foundin Spain; near Segoviaiis agrand — 
caquedué, crested by Trajan. | ‘Near’ the city of Salaman- — 
Ae are eee of a oman way paved with: et Sar 
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ftones. At Toledo: are the remains ‘of a Rhineit theatres. - 
which is-mow’ converted into a church, 600. feet long, and ' 
500 broad, and of a proportionate, height. The: roof is-- 
fupported by 350 pillars. of: finemarble. It isin every: 
part enriched and adorned: with: the molt coftly ortia- - 
ments.) The Moorith antiquit eg are tich and “magnifi-” 
cent ; the moft diftinguilhed is the royal palace: of the 
Alhambra at Granada. It is: fituated. on a hill, which 
“4s afcended by a road, bordered with hedges : of inapetial 

myrtles, and rows of elms. Many, other noble monu- 
ee erected ‘inthe Moorifh timesy remain: in Spain, in : 
tolerable prefervation; and ethibiting duperb ruins. 

Madrid isthe capital of Spain ;:it is: unfortified and 

furrounded only by a mud wall. wort is well paved’ and - 

Tighted, and fome’of the: flreets are - fpacious and hand. - 

fome.: It is celebrated forthe cheapnefs of provifions’; 

but it is by no Means-convenient to firangersor travellers, 
as there i is. neither tavern or coffee houfe’ in’ the. whole =~ 

‘city, nor-is there a newfpaper: publithed i in ity re the 

Madrid Gazette. . 

_» sThe Royal Palace isa Spacious, magnificent’ Srilate ; : 
Maid no palace in Europe is: fitted up with greater {plen- 7 

'- dor and elegance. The-great audience chamber is» 120 = 
feet long 3. itis hung: with crimfon velvet, embroidered 
with cold, ornamented with 12 looking glafies, each 10 * 

_ feet high; and 12 tables of the fineft eaiial The Ef- 

“eurial is called the pride-of Spain ; it is faid.to have coft - 

the founder, Philip Il. fix million of ducats.. 1tis deco- - 

"rated with an aftonifhing variety of paintings; fculpture, 
tapeltry, ornaments of gold and filver; marble,» jafper, 
‘gems, and precious: flones. This building. contains the ~ 
Royal refidence, a church, a maufoleum, 2.convent, and. 

o cloifters, a college, anda library, ‘containing 30,000 s 
“volumes, particularly fome-valuable Arabic and Greek 

“ manufcripts. Here are alfo large apartments for all — 
‘kinds of artifts and> ‘mechanics, noble» walks, -extenfive - 

. paths, and gazdens, beautiful fountains, and — coltly Or- 
“naments. Themaufoleam or burial place f it th ékimgsand. 
‘queens of Spain, is» called the Pantheon, becaufe ft-is - 
built upon the plan of that temple at Rome. It is thirty 
fix feet in: diameter, Peas pred fine ee 
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“ SPAIN. ©! ~ . er 

: e great “emporium: ‘of Spanith commerce. It 
femdlll re) and, feparated from. the continent of Ah- 
dalufia, ila the, Straits of Gibraltar, bya very nar 


row arm of the fe: over whieh a’ fortified ‘bridge® is 
thrown, and joins it to the mainland. ~The. entrance into 
the bay is 600 fathoms wide, and guarded‘by two forts 
called the. puntals.. The {treets of this toma ‘ate we 
narrow, ill paved, and full of ‘rats; 

bay then is'an inconfiderable place,the’ eustiadie whic 
was erly a mofque, is very rich in plate ; four of the 
filver candiefticks colt 8501, fterling a piece. 

Seville is, next to’ Madrid, the Jargett: city in S ain, 
liad is fallen greatly to decay. Its fuburb is hernia able 
for a gloomy Gothic cattle, where, in 1481, the Inquifi- 
tion was firit eftablifhed in. Spain. - The cathedral in 
Seville is) remar or its fteeple, at the top of which is 
the figure of a woman, which turns with the wind. The 
a¢ lock ever made in’ this kingdom was fet up in the 

edral of Seulie. in the year 1400)' ©. Ss 

Fg Pte poral isa large trading city, fituated on the Me- 
diterranean, oppotite Minorca, and is faid'to be the hand - 
fomeft city in Spain ; the houfes are lofty and plain, the 
fireets well paved and lighted, 

Valencia is large and almoft ‘circular, : fartoulllled by 


—_. 


paved ; the houfes ill built and filthy. — : 
Carthagena has a very complete port, formed by nas 
ture e fhape of a heart. ‘Gt 


Granada, that ancient Moorith city, is falling into ruins. 
its ae are pailed, away, and its palaces, mofques, and ' 


aqueduéts are “me ng into duft. 
- Befides thete, there are Kilboa, Malaga, Salamanea;Tol- 


edo, and Burgos, thedatter of —_ was the — cap- 
ital of the kingdom of Cattile. | 
Gibraltar,once a celebrated oer sais fartvets of Anda- 


lofty walls. ‘The ftreets are crooked»and narrow, not. 


ay 


lufia, is at. prefent i in poffeifion of Great Britain. Itisa ) 


commodio $ port, and formed naturally for commanding - 
a paflage into the Mediterranean and Isevant feas, but 
the road is sth fafe from enemies:or ftorms. © © 

‘The chief iflands belonging to Spain. in Europe, are 
thofe of Major » Minorca, ang Yvica, all in the Mediter- 
ranean, 
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The Santana abe gold and Giverithe ae “audeles 
of their commerce 5 they i import it from America, and 
export it tovother countr ih “hel 


At St. Tidefonfo is a vety faatlat manufactory, 


Ril largeit mirrors’ are: made. In Valencia: 19.2 


tik manufactory, % in which 6000 looms and 300 ftocking 
"frames give employment to upwards of 20,000 of the 
“inhabitants. They likewife manufa@ure porcelain, cords 
age, wool, copper, and hard ware, in many Patty and 
“Spain is extremely rich in fale petre. | 
The Romithzeiigion is the only one tolerated in Spain, 


but its horrors are now greatly leflened, as. the penalties — 


of the Inguifition, (a tribunal hitherto difgraceful to hu- 
man nature) are greatly moderated, and it is\to be hoped: 
will be. foon entirely abolithed, a ‘royal edié&t has been 
iffued to. prevent the admiffion of noviciates into the dif- 
ferent convents, without fpecial permiffion, which ~ will 
tend to reduce the monaftic orders. In 1794 there were 
computed to be in the kingdom of Spain 54,000 friars, 
$4,000 nuns,, and 20,000 fecular clerzy’s but, fays 2. 
‘writer of fome emimence, “ as spate true: eile susie as ana 
place under heaven,””. ek mesa 
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PORTUGAL is sounded oaths and eaft ‘ee ca a 
ye and weft, by. ts Atlantic Qcean, and is the molt 
wefterly kingdomin Europe, . It is 300.miles long, and 
1090 broad, lying between 37 and 42. deg. N. lat. and 7 


» and.10 deg. W. loni ~~ 


The foil of Portugal 3 is not in ‘general equal. to: shat of. 
. Spain, for fertility, efpecially in. corn, which they import 
from other countries. ‘Their fruits are: the fame as in 
Spain ; their wines remarkably. good, efpecially that call. 
ed: port; which is made.in Oporto, from, which place it is 
hid 20,000 pipes are exported yearly... Thereare: fome! 


pie 
mines in Portugal, but they are not worked, a variety. of. 


gems, marbles, and a fine mine of falt petre Gear Lifons:. 


‘The air about Lifbon is. reckoned eee nieiee beneficial to’ 
sonfumptive perfons. ve 
Ape face of the country is ‘mountainous, on rather’ 


? 
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rocky, and'every' brook in’ Portugal is reckoned a river ; sg 
but the principaliftreams that deferve that name, are the 
fame as thofe of Spain, rifing in dae country and pafling 
through Portugal, in| their way to the Atlantic Ocean, 

» The agus is celebrated for its golden fands. ‘There ; 
~ are, many lakes and fprings, fome of them medicaaal, and 
fome hot baths in the province of Algarva. : : 

‘Hogs and kids in Portugal are tolerable eating, but. 
their cattle and poultry are very indifferent. ‘The fea fifh 


 - 
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on the coaft is reckoned excellent. Their horfes are — 
light but lively, and their mules very ferviceable. , oo. 


The Portuguefe are neither fo tall or well made as the 
® Spaniards ; the ladies are thin and fmall of ftature, their 
complexion is olive, their eyes in general dark and ex- 
preflive, their features fmall and regular. ‘Their charac- 
teriftic is franknefs and generofity, tempered by modelty, re 
and enlivened by wit. . They affect much ftate and -cere- 
mony in their manners, and drefs very magnificently. The 
poorer fort of people live very meanly, have little furni-~ 
ture in their houfes, and in imitation of the Moors, fit on 
the ground in a crofs legged pofture. The. Portuguefe 
peafant is entirely unacquainted with the advantages of 
commerce in furnifhing fuperfluous luxuries. The only 
foreign luxury he is acquainted withsis tobacco. Some- 
times, indeed, if his feanty purfe allows it, he purchafes a 
Newfoundland cod fith, and regales himfelf and family 
on the dainty ; butitis feldom he dares indulge in fuch a 
feaft. A piece of brown or rather black bread, with an 
onion to give it a flavour, is his ftanding dif’; and if ‘at 
Eafter or Chriftmas he can get a joint of pork, or ‘veal, 
or a piece of beef, baes reached the pmnacle of happ 
nefs,. “ Happy !”? exclaims the child, pampered _ in 
abundance, and nurfed in report AA happy ! ‘ig it pof Di 
lible ? yes, my child, he is happy, and his fmiling offspring, ~~ 
ruddy with health, and lively as.air, from an exuberance 
of animal fpirits, laugh, dance, and play with full enjoy- 
ment, till wearied nature requires repofe ; then fleep un- . _ 
diftarbed; watt arife each* morning ftrangers to the tor-) 
ments of a loathing ftomach, and an aching ‘head. | + 
The eftablifhed religion .of Portugal is popery in the’ 
ftricteft ee the power of the Pope has been 
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of late fo much heshtailieds that itis difficuit to deferibe ae 
religious ftate of the country at prefent.'» . 

There have been but very few learned men produced in 
Portugal, though, it is certain that the ancettors of the 
prefent Portuguele were certainly poffeiied of more knowl- 2 
edge soeh regard to altronomy, geogtaphy, and Ber 

2% tion, t all the world befides. : 


im %; They, have tut few univerfitigs s- drat of Boi | is reek 
“| dened: the@pett, a ad isjthe one where the young nobility go 
for.education. .. here is nothing» rémarkable in'this or 


any other, except.aivery extenfive library, formerly be- 
longing to the Jefuits, which is kept at Evora. 

There are fomé remains of Moorifh caftles fttahding in 
Portugal, aifo a Roman bridge and aquedud near Coim- 
bra, aladott entire, and defervedly admired.» The church 
and monaftery near Lifbon, where the kings are. buried, 
are very magnificent; there are feveral monafteries cut 
out of folid rocks, ‘The chapel of Saint Roch is probably 
one of the fineft works of the kind in the world. , The 
paintings are Mofaic work,fo curioufly wrought with ftones 
of different colours -as to aftonifh beholders.. The king 
of Portugal has in his poffeilion the largeft diamond ever 
feen in the world ;. it was found in Brazil. | 

Lifbon is the cori of Portugal. It wasmade a heap 
of ruins by a tremendous earthquake i in 1755, which lev- 
elled great part of the city with the ground, and fet thé - 
reft on fire, but is now rebuilt, and contains many fuperb 
edifices. Its fituation, rifing from the river Tagus in the 
form of a crefcent, renders its appearance delightful and 
grand. Itis defervedly accounted the greatef port in 
Europe, next.to London/and Armfterdam. . The fecond 
city inthis king domniis Opartoy,’ ‘The “chief article of com-. 

is merce. in this, city is.wine. The. ortuguefe exchange 
~) their, wine, falt, and fruits for foreign articles ; ; they make 

a little linen, fome  coarfe filk, and.a variety of flraw 

work ; and are excellent in preferving and candying fruit. 

Their foreign fettlements: are of de alue, Brazil, 

Cape Verd Ifles, Madeiras, and Azores... They bring gold 

from their plantations in Africa, and’ faves for manufac: 

tures Of see Aci sanaene cago EROS BRD RED, 
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Brcrion XXV. ITALY. 


-PTALY is bounded eaft by the Gulf of Venice, or A- 
driatic fea, on the fouth and welt by the Mediterranean 


fea ; and on the north by the lofty mountains of the Alps, 
which divide it from France and Switzerland. Itis600. 


miles long, and 400 broad at the widelt part, though in 
fome parts of it, it is fearcely 100. It lies between 38 
and 47 deg. N. lat. and 7 and 19 deg. E. long. 

The happy foil of Italy produces the comfmrts and 
luxuries of life in great abundance ; wine, oil, and the moft 
delicious fruits, are the moft general productions, The 
Italian cheefes, particularly thofe called Parméfan, and 
their native filk, form a principal part of their commerce, 
There is. great variety of air in Italy, and fome parts of it 
bear melancholy proofs of the alterations accidental caufes 
make on the face of nature ; for the Campagna di Roma, 
where the ancient Romans enjoyed the moft falubrious 
ait in the world, is now the moft peftilential, through the 
decreafe of inhabitants, which has, occafioned a ftagna- 
tion of the waters, and confequently putrid exhalations. 
The air in the northern parts, in the neighbourhood of the 
Alps,is keen and healthful, and in the more fouthern parts, 
mild, temperate, dry, and pure. _ 

The Alps and the Apennines are the chief mountains 
in Italy. ‘The famous volcano. of mount Vefuvius lies 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. : 

The principal rivers in Italy are the Po, the Var, the 
Arno, and the Tiber, which runs through the city of 
Rome. ‘The famous Rubicon, which forms the fouthern 
boundary between Italy and the ancient Cifalpine. Gaul. 

There are feveral lakes in Italy, but none_ particularly 
remarkable. Italy being almoft furrounded by  feas, 
there are confequently a. number of bays, gulphs, and 
{traits, with many good harbours, but they are too nu- 
merous to be particularized in this hafty fketch. 

Many places of Italy abound in mineral fprings, and 
many of fulphureous, chalybeate, and medicinal qualities ; 
fome hot and warm baths. Many of the mountains abound ~ 
in mines, that Ryories sereat quantities of emerald, jaf- 
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per, agate, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and other valuable 


ftones. Iron and copper mines are found in a few places. 
_, Sardinia is faid to contain mines of gold, filver, lead, iron, 


and fulphur. Curious cryitals and coral are found on 
the coaft. wd Corfica. ‘Beautiful marble of all kinds is 


gy 


rhe of all religions live unmolefted in Italy, Soiaed 


no grofs infult is offered to the eftablifhed worfhip. 


Ancient Italy: produced:fome great. and learned men. 


In moderh times fome Italians have fhone in controverfial 


learning. ‘The mathematics and natural philofophy owe 
much to the Italians, particularly Galileo, and there has 


‘appeared among them fome good /hiftorians. Petrarch 


wrote both in Latin and Italian, aiid is celebrated for the 
beauty and harmony of his fonnets. 
The Italian painters, fculptors, architects, and mufici- 


‘ans are unrivalled. 


There are fixteen tniverfities in Italy, of which thofe 


of Rome, Venice, Padua, and Pifa, are the moft celebra- 


ted, the latter of which has 46 profeflors. 

Italy i is the native country of all that is Rupendous, ereat 
or beautiful, eitherin ancient or modern times. A libra- 
ry, might be filled with defcriptions and delineations of all 
that is rare and curious inthe arts ; but as we are con- 
fined in this work, we can but give a very brief fketch of 


_ thofe which are moft diftinguithed, either for antiquity 
- orexcellence. There is at Rome the remains of an am- 


phitheatre, began by Vefpafian, and finifhed by Domi. 
tian, inthe building of which it is faid 12,000 captive 
Jews were employed. It was capable of containing eighty 


» feven thoufand f{pectators feated, and twenty thoufand 
ftanding. At Verona is another amphitheatre ; there are 
. forty five rows of fteps carried all round, folthed ‘of fine 


blocks of marble. Twenty two thoufand perfons might 
be feated in this building entirely at their eafe. This 
amphitheatre is entire,and has lately been repaired, at 
the expence of the inhabitants. The triumphal arches of 


_ Vefpafian, Severus, and Conftantine the Great are full 
_ ftanding, though decayed. 


The Pantheon is ftill remaining, aaa has been convert- 
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ed into amodern church ; in the front isa colonnade con- 
fifting of fixteen columns of granate, each > feet high,. 


\ 


and cut froma fihgle block, . « a. 
- Aninexhauflible mine of curiofities are daily dug out 
of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between Naples. 
and Vefuvius, which in the reign of Nero was almoft de.” 
« ftroyed.by an earthquake, and afterwards, in the frft year, — 
of the reign of Titus, overwhelmed by a ftream of lava” 
from Vefuvius ; the melted lavain its courfe filled up the 
ftreets and houfes to the height of 68 feet above the tops 
of the latter. In the revolution of fo many ages, the 
{pot ‘this city food upon was, entirely forgotten ; but 
in the year 1713, upon digging into thefe parts, part of | » 
this unfortunate place was dileovered, and fome years — A, 
~ after the king of Naplesemployed men to dig perpendi- 
cularly 80 feet deep, whereupon not only the city made 
its appearance, but alfo the bed of the river, which ran, 
through it. A temple of Jupiter was difcovered, in ~ 
which was founda flatue of folid gold. ‘The theatre re. © : 
mained entire, and in it was part of.a gilt chariot of , 
bronze, with horfes of the fame metal, fuppofed to have 
been fixed over their principal door of entrance. . Vari- 
ous ftatues, paintings, manufcripts, furniture, &e. ,were: 
found among the ruins of this city. ‘The ftreets appear 
to have been quite ftraight and regular, the houfes welk | 
built, and fome of the floors paved with marble ; but it 
appears that the ruin fell not fo fuddenly on them but 
many of the inhabitants. efcaped, and carried with. thent 
their richeft effe&s, as very few fkeletons were found in.» ‘ 
the houfes, and no great quantity, of gold or precious 
ftones. | 

The town of Pompeia.was deftroyed by the fame erup- 
tion of Vefuvius, but was not difcovered till forty years. 
after that of Herculaneum. One ftreet has been cleared, 
and the traces of wheels are ftill to be difcovered on the 
pavement. The houfes are fmall, but givean idea of 
neatnefs and conveniency. The wallsof many are ftuc- 
coed, and the compofition is become as hard as marble. 

_ Few fkeletons were found in the ftreets, but a confid-- 
erable number in the houfes ; in one apartment were found: 
the fkeletons of 17 -poor wretches, who were confined by; 
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, the ancles in an iron machine ; many were difcovered in 
| circumftances, which plainly fhewed they were endea- 
~ vouring to efeape, when the eruption overtock them, 
_ The modern curiofities im Italy areas numerous- as 
,. thofe of antiquity, chutches and fuperb edifices contain- 
- ‘ing all thatis rare in architecture, painting, and fculp- 
ture. The church of St. Peter at Rome, is the moft af 
~tonifhing, bold, and regular fabrics that perhaps ever exift- 
. ed 3 and, examined by the rules of art, may be termed 
faultlefs. The natural curiofities of Italy, though re- 
markable, are.not fo numerous a$its artificial. Mount Ve- 
favius, about 5 miles from the city of Naples, and Mount 
» Etna, in the ifland of Sicily, are remarkable volcanoes. | 
Vefuvius is faidto be 3,900 feet above the level of the 
fea, The fide of the mountain next:the fea and the cir- 
_ cumjacent plains are planted with vineyards, and are 
“delightfully fertile ; but the fouth and welt fides are cov- 
ered with black cinders and ftones. It has been a volca- 
no beyond the reach of hittory or tradition, burning inter. 
nally for thoufands:and thoufands of years, yet fill un- 
confumed, and fometimes burfting out with fuch irrefifti- 
ble fury, that all that lies. in its- ccurfe are buried 
in fudden and tremendous ruin. ‘There have been 
27 eruptions fince that which involved Herculaneum and 
. Pompeia., ‘In the eruption that happened in 1767, the hot 
afhes and cinders fell fo thick in the city of Naples, that 
“people could not ftir out without umbrellas; and {hips 
-at fea, 20 leagues from Naples, were covered with afhe 
» “to the great aftonifhment of the failors. % 4 
Mount Etna is 10,954 feet in length, and is computed 
~ tobe 60 miles in circumference. The lower parts of it’ 
- are very fertile, yielding corn and fugar canes. The 
middle is covered with wood, olive trees, and vines, The 
top is covered with perpetual fnow. Itis famous for moft 
dreadful eruptions; in one which happened in 1669, four- 
teen towns and villages were deftroyed and in 1693 Cata- 
nia was overturned and 18,000 people periflied. - 
Among the natural curiofities of Italy are thofe vaft 
bodies of ice, called the glaciers of Savoy.. There are 
five glaciers, which extend almoft to the wilds of Cham- 
guny, and are feparated by wild forefts, corn fields, and 
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rich meadows, fo that vatt tra&s of ice are blended with | 
the higheft cultivation, and fucceed each other in the 
moftt noralies and ftriking manner. All thefe vallies of 
ice, which are fome leagues in length, unite together at 
the foot of Mont Blanc, the higheft mountain in Eu 
rope, being computed to be 15,303: feet above. the level’ 
of the fea. — ; = 

As every Italian ftate has a diftin® form of govern- 
ment, trade, and intereft, we fhall be obliged to take a: 
feparate view of each. | 

“Of Savoy the chief town is Turin, one of the fineit 
cities in Europe. It is the refidénce of the king of Sar-"- 
dinia, who is alfo duke of Savoy. He is a powerful’ 
prince, and fo abfolute that his revenue confiftls of what’ 
he pleafes to raife upon his fubjects. 

The Milanefe is a formidable ftate ; the country is beau-*~ 
tiful and fertile ; Milan, the capital, isa flrong fortrefs, It. 
contains a very fine cathedral in the Gothic tafte, which” 
hasa very rich treafury of gold, filver, and precious — 
ftones. The natives are fond of literary and political’ 
purfuits, but do not encourage commerce. . 

‘The Republic of Genoa, though fallen from its ancient 
power and opulence, ftill retains, among its inhabitants,” 
the fpirit of trade. Genoa, the capital, is a fuperb city, 
containing fome* magnificent palaces. ‘Ihe Genoeft’ 
manufacture damatks, velvets, gold and filver tiffues, and 
paper. The common people live in a very wretched man- , 
ner, the foil being poor and very badly cultivated. — 
The government of Genoa is vetted in the nobility, the’ 
chief is called dage or‘duke ; every two years a new. 
doge'is chofen.* : | 

Venice is‘ one ‘of the moft celebrated republics in the 
world. Itis compofed of feveral fine provinces,'and fome’ © 
iflands in the Adriatic fea. The city of Venice is. feated 
on-72 little iflands, atthe: bottom’of the Adriatic, and,is. 
feparated from thé continent by a marfhy take, five miles ~ 
in breadth, too‘ fhallow for large fhips to navigate. Over? 
the feveral cangls are laid near 500 bridges, the greatelt 
part of ftone. \ The Venetians are remarkable for manus “ 
facturing fine looking glaflee. ett: Sak Bi 

In atts anaes the Venetians have two p2 
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triarchs, but they have not much power ; and.all religions, 
even Mahometan and pagan, are tolerated. ‘The Vene- 
tians are a lively, ingenious people, in general tall and 
well made. . The women are accounted handfome. The 
common people are extremely fober, gentle in their inter- 
courfe with each other, and obliging to ftrangers, There 
are eight or nine theatres in Venice, befides an, opera 
houfe. - | | : 
The city of Florence is the capital of Tufcany. 'The 
beauty and riches of the grand duke’s palace in this city, 
are beyond defcription rare. It is the cabinet of all that 
is valuable, rich, and mafterly in painting, fculpture, 
architecture, and indeed, of the arts in general. The 
celebrated Venus de Medicis, which is reckoned the fand- 
ard of tafte for female beauty and proportion, ftands ina 
\room called the tribunal. Itis of white marble, and is 
furrounded by other matlterpieces of {culpture by Praxal-. 
etes and other Greek mafters. Every corner of this 
beautiful city, which is furrounded by mountains covered 
by olive trees and vineyards, is full of the wonders of art. . 
The river Arno runs through it. There are feveral. 
academies eftablifhed at Florence ; that of Academia 
Della Crufca, is particularly celebrated. iiiaihoil 
The inhabitants of Lucca, (which is a fmall, free 
_ commonwealth, lying on the Tufcan fea,) are the moft, 
induftrious of all the Italians. They. have improved. 
their country into a beautiful garden, and. though their, 
number does not exceed 120,000, their annual revenue 
amounts to 0,000]. ‘Their capital is Lucca ; their com. ~ 
merce wine, oil, fruit, olives, and mercery goods ; and 
being in polleflion of freedom, they appear . with an. air. 
of cheerfulnefs and plenty, feldom to be met. with among 
thofe of the neighbouring countries. » Pat 
_ The republic of St. Marino is here mentioned as a: 
geographical curiofity.. Its territories confit of a high, 
craggy mountain, with a few eminences at the bottom + 
and the inhabitants, though but 5,000 in number, beatt of 
having preferved their liberties as a republic 1,300. years;. 
. The Dutchy and city of Parma, with Placencia and, 
Gueftalla, is one of the moft flourifhing flates in Italy... 
The foil is fertile, and produces rich fruit and pafturage. 
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The Duke» of Parma’s court is thought to be the po- 
liteft court in Italy. ey : 

Mantua is remarkable for being the birth place of the 
celebrated poet Virgil, who is often poetically called the. 
Mantuan fwan._. a is governed by a duke, who is: 
abfolute in his owr dominions ; but they are far from’ 
being in a flourifhing ftate, theugh the foil is fruitful and: 
capable of high improvement. 

The Eccletiaftical ftate, which contains Rome, former-- 
ly the capital of the world, lies about the middle of 
Italy. ‘The baleful effects of fuperftition and oppreflion, 
are here evidenced im the highelt degree. Thofe {pots 
which, under the mafters of the world, were terreftrial 
paradifes, enriched with all the beauties and luxuries: 
which art or nature could produce, are now converted: 
mto peftilential quagmires and marfhes, and the circuit 
of country, which formerly contained a million of inhabi-- 
tants, would now fearcely afford fuftenance to five hun-’ 
dred, the miferable confequences of monkifh tyranny and; 
indoleuce. The pope, who is the head of the ecclefiaftic-. 
_al ftate, is alfo a temporal prince, and has formerly en- 

joyed avery great revenue ; but from what has happen- 
ed-within the laft 30 or 40 years, it appears that the power 
of this papal tyrant will foon fall to nothing.. Itis already 
greatly abridged, and his territories. circumfcribed by 
the Frenchand Auftrians. The difcouragement of in- 
dufiry and, agriculture, feems interwoven in the conftitu- 
tion of the papal. government, which is invefted in. proud 
lazy priefts, whofe examples, infefting their inferiors, the 
country is overrun with begging friars, who prefer im- 
ofing on ftrangers and extorting a precarious living 
a the humane or credulous, to exerting their own abili- 
tieS to obtain fupport. In fhort, the inhabitants of many 
arts of the ecclefiaftical {tate muft perifh through their 
th, did: not the fertility of Te casi dkatdaweratts afford 
them fubiiftence. | 


» Modern Rome contains within its circuit, a vaft num- 
ber of gardens and vineyards. _ The city, ftanding on the 
ruins. of ancient Rome, lies much higher, fo that it is 
difficult to diftinguifh the feven hills on which it was an- 


Ciently built, ‘There is, the ftrongelt reafon to believe 
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that Rome, as it now ftands, exceeds ancient Rome in the 
magnificence of its buildings. _ 
Next to Rome, Bologna is the moft confiderable city in 
the ecclefiaftical ftate, and the inhabitants are an excep- 
tion to the indolence which pervades the reft of the ftate. 
There are many other cities celebrated in ancient hif- 
tory, but they are at prefent little better than fcenes of 
ruin and defolation, though here and there a magnificent” 
church and convent may be found, which is fupported by . 
the toil of the neighbouring peafants. 7 
- The grandeur of Ferrara, Ravena, Rimini, Urbino, 
. Ancona, and many otherftates and cities, are now only’ 
to be feen in their ruins ; while Loretto, a fpot never 
thought or heard of in times of antiquity, is now the ad-. 
miration of the world, for the riches it contains, gold 
chains, rings, jewels emeralds, pearls, rubies, angels of 
pure gold, railing and gates tothe altars of pure filver,’ 
folid gold candlefticks, and an immenfe mafs-of treafure, 
which the fuperftition of Roman Catholic princes have’ 
heaped upon an image of the virgin’ Mary, which is pre-° 
ferved there, and of which the moft ridiculous legends” 
are related. | | 
The king of Naples and Sicily, or, as he is called the’ 
king of the two Sicilies, is pofeffed of the largeft domin- 
ions of any prince in Italy. The air of this domain is hot,. 
its foil fruitful;.the wines called Vino, Greco, and 
Lachrime Chrifti, are excellent. The city of Naples is 
the capital; it is extremely fuperb, and adorned with all 
the profufion of art and riches, and its neighbourhood 
would be one of the moft delightful places in Europe’ to’ 
live in, were it not for its vicinity to Vefuvius, and alfo’ 
that the foil is peftered, with infeéts and reptiles, fume of 
which are venomous. avisiers, a ; | 
‘The houfes in Naples are very lofty, fome five and fix . 
ftories high ; fome of the ftreets are very handfome, ef- 
pecially thofe which lie open to the beautiful bay. : 
There is much poverty and wretchednefs among the 
lower orders of the people, but great appearance of wealth” 
- among the nobility, who are extremely fond of {how and 
{plendour. | sad as er eee 
“Phe exports of this kingdom are hemp, wool, oil, wine, 
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ufactures. ‘ee ERS ; 

No countty prefents the eye with more beautiful prof- 
pects than Sicily. “There are to be found traces of many, 
memorable towns of antiquity. 

Brundufium has a tine port, but the buildings are poor 
and ruinous. No city:can boalt of fo many remains of 
ancient {culpture and architefiure as Benevento. _Here 
the arclt of Trajan, erected in the year 114, is {ill in tol-~ 
erable prefervation. ‘The country round Naples has been 
freqtiently involved’in rui and devaftation, by tremen- 
dous earthquakes, one in 1783 was felt for 72 miles round ; 
numerous towns and villages entirely defolated, and the. 
inhabitants by thoufands hurried into eternity. 

Sicily -is extremely fertile in corn. ‘The climate is fo 
hot, that even in January the ihade is refrefhing. Chilling* 
winds are fel: only a few days in March, and the only ap~ 
pearance of winter is near the fummit of Mount Etna. Pa- 
lermo is the capital: of Sicily; the two principal freets 
are very fine; and it is the only town in all Italy, which’ 
is lighted at night at the public expenfe: Meflina was a’ 
large well built city, but by the great earthquake in 1783, 
great part of it was dettroyed. ‘ 

It is worthy_the obfervation of the youthfal mind, that 
the beauty, fertility, and various advantages which Italy. 
enjoys eminently above the reit of Europe, which occafions 
it to be termed the garden of the world, and might cre- 
ate the envy of the neighbouring countries, is fo counter- 
balanced by thefe violent convulfions of nature, that the- 
moft miferable inhabitant of the more northern regions, 
when he hears of the fudden defolation that overtakes, in 
~ a moment, fo many thoufands of his fellew creatures, lifts 
up his heart in thankfulyefs to that beneficent Being, who 


- cheefe, wax, honey, capers, filk, cotton, and various man- 


has placed him in a land feldom, if ever, vilited by fuch _ 


horrors. And fo it is with life, thofe fituations which en- ~ 
able the pofleffors to enjoy all the fplendours and luxuries 

which the human appetite naturally craves, are often furs 
rounded by cares, difficulties, and dangers, and fubject to. 
viciffitudes which often hurl them in a¢moment front the. 
pinnacle of profperity, into the abyfs of adverfity ; while 
the obfcure inhabitant of the humble cottage enjoys all 


: 
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the relative and focial joys of life, unenviedsand unknown,. 
and paffes from time into eternity, in the arms of his. 
family, unvexed by ambition, uncontaminated by vice,. 
and refts-on the earth which has received his forefathers. 
for many preceeding generations, ) ¥ 
The iiland of Sardinia, which gives a royal title to the: 
duke of Savoy, lies about 150 miles weft of Leghorn. It 
contains feven towns; the capital isCagliara. The Ifl-. 
and of Corfica lies oppofite to the Genoefe- continent,, 
between the Gulph of Genoa and the ifland of Sardinia. 
It is mountainous and woody, but produces corn, wine,. 
figs, almonds, chefnuts, and olives, and fome cattle, 
andis plentifully fupplied with fith. Baftia is the capi- 
tal. 

_Caprea, or Capri, is an ifland to which. Auguitus Cz- 
far often came for his health and recreation. It lies 3: 
{talian miles from that. part of the main land which pro-. 
jects into the fea. The weftern part is for about. two 
miles a continued rock, vaftly high, and inacceffible next 
the fea. The eaftern end of the ifland alfo rifes in preci-. 
pices and. rocky mountains. Between thefe elevated ends. 
of the iflandis a flip of low ground that runs entirely 
acrofs, extremely fertile, covered with vineyards, myrtles, 
olives, fig trees, and cornfields, which, when viewed fron. ~ 
the neighbouring eminences, are extremely beautiful ;. 
here is fituated the town of Caprea. In the midft of the: 
fertile tract rifes a hill, which inthe reign of Tiberius: 
was probably covered with buildings, the remains of 
which are ftill to be feen; but the moft confiderable. 
ruins are at the very extremity ofthe eaftern promontory. 
From this place is avery noble profpect of the fea on 
one fide, and the bay of Naples on the other. , 

_ There are feveral other’ iflands in the Mediterranean: 
fea, but they have nothing to diftinguifh them but the: 
ruins of their antiquities, if we except Malta, formerly. 
Melita. This was the ifland on which St. Paul was 
fhipwrecked. It is fituated in 15 degrees E. long.. 
and 36 deg. N. lat. The wholeifland feemsto be, a. 
white rock, covered with a thin furface of earth, it is. 
however amazingly productive of excellent fruits, vege-. 
tables, &c. It was given by the Emperor. Charles V. to’ 
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‘the knights of St. John of Jerufalem, when the Turks 
«drove them out of Rhodes in 1530. They are now 
known by the title of the Knights of Malta; but this 
order, once in fuch high eftimation, is now falling to de. 
‘cay, and it is thought will in time be entirely abolithed. 
Thefe knights were formerly celebrated for their chaftity, 
and took vows of perpetual celibacy. + 
\ 


‘Section XXV. TURKEY IN EUROPE, 


THE Grand Signior’s dominions are divided into Turke 
ey in Europe, Turkey in Afia, and Turkey in Africa, 
Turkey in Europe is bounded north by Ruffia, Poland, 
and Sclavonia, eaft by Circaflia, the Black Sea, the Helef- 
pont and the Archipelago, fouth by the Mediterranean, 
-and weit by the fame fea, and the Venetian and Auftrian 
territories. Itis a thoufand miles long, and 900 broad, 
-and lies between 17 and 40 deg. E. long. and 39 and 
49 deg. “N. lat. | 

Nature has lavifhed upon the inhabitants of Turkey her 


bleffings in fome particulars. The foil, though unimpro- 


ved, is luxuriant beyond defcription.. The air is falubri« 
ous, unlefs corrupted by the indolence and uncleanlirefs 
of the inhabitants; and let it be here remembered, that 
next to pure religion and morality in our intercourfe with 
‘each other, comes cleanlinefs. ‘The perfon, who from in- 
dolence and flovenlinefs, endangers his own health, or the 
health of his fellow creatures, is guilty of an irreparable 
breach in his religious duties, and his moral conduct. It 


‘is for our own comfort, nay, even pleafure, that ftrict at. 


tention fhould be. paid to the cleanlinefs of our perfons 
and dwellings; it adds to ourrefpectability ; and how 
much more does it become a duty, when we remember it 
is equaliy neceflary to the comfort and happinefs of thofe 


-with whom we are connected, and among{t whom we live. 


The feafons in Turkey are regular and pleafant; the. 
‘water pure and wholefome. The mountainsin Turkey 
are the moft celebrated in the world. Mount Athos, ly- 
ing ona peninfula in the Egean fea, through which Xerx- 
es cut a paffage to accelerate his unfuccefsful expedition — 


- into Greece; Mounts Olympus and Pingus, celebrated in 
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“Grecian fable; Mount Parnaffus, confecrated to the imu- 
4es; and. Mount Hemus fo often mentioned by the an- 
cient poets. 
There are. many Feripstale feas: and ftraits in this 
“part of Europe; ; in particular the ftraits of the Helefpont 
or Dardanelles, only two miles and a-half in breadth, 
celebrated for the famous bridge of boats which Nerxes 
laid acrofs it, when about to invade Greece. ‘Alexander 
-alfo paffed it in his expedition againft Afia. It is alfo 
-celebrated by the poets, in the ftory of the two lovers, 
Hero and Leander. The former being .confined in a 
lofty tower on one fide, her lover Leander fwam acrofs 
the Helefpont every night, for the pleafure of converfing 
with her from the window ; ; but one night a ftorm arifing, 
he was unhappily drowned. The principal'rivers are the 
Danube, the Save, the Neifter, the Nieper and the Don. 
Turkey in Europe contains a variety cf mines, and_ its 
marble is efteemed the beft in the world. Here is alfo 
every kind of vegetable —production in perfeétion and 
--abundance ; alfo fine grapes, figs, olives, ‘citrons, and 
pomegranates, with many drugs and valuable medicines. 
The 'Turkifh horfes are prcctiones both for fervice and 
beauty., Their black eattle are large and fine, and ‘their 
goats moft ferviceable animals. All kinds of fowls and . 
quadrupeds are plentifulin Turkey in Europe; but the 
Turks arid Mahometans are not very fond of animal food. 
Almoft every fpot of ground, every river and fountain, 
in Greece prefents the traveller with the ruins of fome 
celebrated antiquity. “On the Ifthmus of Corinth are the . 
ruins of Neptune’s temple, and the remains of the theatre, | 
where the ifthmean games were celebrated, are ffill vifi- 
ble. -Athens is.a fruitful fource of magnificent antiqui- 
ties, merely to enumerate them would exceed the limits of 
this work ;: but to gratify the curious, we will jult take a 
curfory view of fome of the moft remarkable ; among 
-which are the remains of the temple of Minerva, built 
entirely of white marble, and encompaffed with forty fix” 
fluted columns of the Doric erder, 42 feet high, and feven 
and an half in circumference. “On the feuth weft of Athens 
is a beautiful ftrufure, called the lantern of Demofthenes. ' 
At isa mall, road edifice of whi site ‘thatble, the Took: OF / 
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which is fupported by 6 fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order. The whole is covered with a cupola, carved in the 
refemblance of fcales, and on the frieze are beautifully 
reprefented the labours of Hercules. Here alfo may 
be feen the magnificent aqueduét of the emperor Adrian. 
The remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo, are 
ftill vifible at Caftri. Of the natural curiofities, Mount 
“thos is the moft remarkable. Its fituation has been 
mentioned. It is fo lofty, that on the tep, the ancients 
relate that the fun rifing was beheld four hours fooner, 
than by the inhabitants on the coaft; and at the fol- 
{tice, its {hadow reached into the market place’“of My- 
rina, atown in Lemnos, which was diftant eighty feven 
miles. | 
Conftantinople is the capital of this great empire. It is 
fituated on the European fide of the Bofphorus. Tt was 
built by Conftantine the Great, as a more inviting fitua- 
tion for the feat ofthe Roman empire than Rome itfelf. 
It became afterwards the capital of the Greek empire ; 
and while it remained in pofleflion of the Greeks, was the 
only mart in Europe for the commodities of the Eaft 
Indies. It was in the meridian of its glory at the time 
of the crufades, and the writers of that time fpeak of it 
with aftonifhment. Conftantinople is at this day one 
of the fineft citiesin the world. It abounds with antiqui- 
ties; the tomb of Conftantine the Great is {till preferved. It 
isa place of great trade; and its port is fo commodious 
and beautiful, that the whole city isfometimes called th. ° 
Porte, by way of eminence ; and one of the grand Signior’s 
titles is, His Sublime Porte. ‘This city is built ina triangu- 
lar form, with the Seraglio ftanding on a point of one of 
the angles. We donot, by the Seraglio, mean only the 
palace for the emperor’s wives, but the whole Ottoman 
palace, the wall of which is thirty feet high, with battle- 
ments, embrazures, and towers, in the ftyle of ancient for- 
tifications.. Oppofite the Seraglio, on the Afiatic fide, is 
Scutari, on which is a pleafant houfe’and pleafure garden, 
belonging to the grand Signior. On the brow of an adja- 
cent hill, is a grand and interefting profpeé ; in one view 
may be feen the cities of Conftantinople, Galata, and 
Pera, the Bofphorus and Propontis, with the adjacent 
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<ountries on each fhore. . Crim Tartary, or the Crimea, 
‘is the ancient 'l'aurica Cherfonefus, and is a peninfula, ly- 
ing on the Euxine or Black Sea, between 44 and 46 deg. 
N. lat. and 34 and 37 deg. E. lon. This country was ef- 
teemed a part of Turkey in Europe, until it was ceded to 


the Ruffians in 1784, Many cities were built on it by 


the Greeks, which carried on great trade with the Scy- 
thians. ‘The moft confiderable rivers in the Crimea are 
thofe of Karafa and Salegir, both of which take a wefterly 


‘.courfe. Of the towns in this part of the world, the 
inhabitants are fo rude that very little can be expeéted. 


A celebrated female traveller informs us, that “a Tartar’s 
houfe is a very flight building, only of one ftory, without 
chair, table, or any piece of wooden furniture, cufhions 


being placed round the room for feats.”’ 


The peninfula of the Crimea has a confiderable trade 
in what is called Morocco leather, of all colours, which is 
to be had very cheap, and is as foft as fatin. _ 

The iflands belonging to ‘Turkey in Europe, being a 
part of ancient Greece, it is neceflary that thofe who 


xead ancient hiftory, of which they make fo diftinguifhed 


a part, fhould underftand their fituation. 

Negropont, the ancient Eubeea, ftretches from the north 
eaft to the fouth weft, and along the eaftern coaft of 
Achaie. Here the Turkith gallies lie. The tides on | 
its coaft are irregular. The chief towns are Negropont, 
called by the Greeks, Egripos, and Caftel Roffo, the an- 
cient Caryftus. 

Lemnos, or Stalimene, lies on the north of the Archip- 
elago ; its principal riches arife from a mineral earth, ufed 
in medicine. 

Tenedos lies oppolite old Troy, and is mentioned by 
Virgil, as the place to which the Greeks retired, and left 
the Trojans in fatal fecurity. It has a tower of the fame 
name, 

Lefbos is famous for the number of poets it produced. 
It was the birth: pee of Sappho, the celebrated Greek 
poetefs. 

Scio, or Chios, lies about 80 tiles welt of Smyrna. It 
is a rocky, mountainous ifland, but produces excellent wine 
and corn. The inhabitants manufacture filk velvet, gold 
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and filver ftuffs. ‘The women of this ifland are cele-: 
brated for their beauty. Homer, the author of the 
Uiad and Odyffe (which contain a hiftory of the Trojan. 
war, and the wanderings of Ulyffes, for ten years 
after its termination) is faid to have been born_ here, 
and they thew a little fquare houfe, which they call Ho- 
mer’s {chool. 

Samos lies oppofite Ephefus. It gave birth to Pythag- 
oras. It is fuppofed to have been the native country of 
Juno; and there are ftill remaining fome very fine ruins: 
of a temple dedicated to her. 

To the fouth of Samos lies Patmos. It is fo barren and’ 
dreary that it may be called arock-rather than an ifland.. 
It has however a convenienthaven. A few monks refide 
there, and they fhew a cave, where it is fuppofed St. John: 
wrote the book of Revelations. | 

The Cyclades iflands lie ina circle round Delos, which 
is the chief of them, and the moft celebrated ofall the 
Grecian iflands, as being the birth place of Apollo and: 
Diana, the magnificent ruins of whofe temples are {till 
vifible. ; 

Paros is only remarkable for the beauty and whitenefs 
of the marble it produces; few things are more celebra- 
ted than Parian marble. 

Cerego, or Cytherea, lies fouth eaft of the Morea, and is 
chiefly remarkable for bemg the favourite refidence of 
Venus. 

Santorin is one of the moft foutherly iflands in the Ar-- 
chipelago; and though feemingly covered with pummice 
ftones, yet through the induftry of the inhabitants, is made 
to produce barley, wheat, and wine. In the year 1707, 
another ifland arofe from the bottom of the fea, near this, 
and now bears the fame name. At the time-of its birth 
there was an earthquake, attended: with the moft dreadful 
lightnings and thunders ; the fea round the {pot whence: 
it arofe, boiled:in a tremendous manner for feveral days. 
previous to its appearance, and when it arofe it was a- 
mere vulcano, but the burning foon ceafed. It is 200 
feet above the level of the fea, and at the time of its emerg- 
ing 5 miles in circumference, but it has fince increafed. 
Several other iflands in the Archipelago, appear to have 
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had the like original ; but the fea in the neighbourhood is 
fo deep that it has never been fathomed. 

The ifland of Rhodes lies in 36 deg. N. lat. and 28 des. 
W. lon. about 20 miles fouth weft of Leffler Afia. It is 
healthful and pleafant ; the chief town of the fame name. 
The harbour is the grand Signior’s principal arfenal for - 
fhipping. The Coloffus of brafs, which ftood at the en- 
trance of the harbour, was defervedly reckoned one of the 
wonders of the world. It was 135 feet high, and ftood 
with one foot oneach fide the harbour, which is 50 fa- 
thoms wide, fo that fhips paffed between its legs. Its face 
repreiented the fun ; and it held in one hand a light houfe 
ior the direction of mariners.. It was thrown down by 
an earthquake. ‘The inhabitants of Rhodes were former- 
ly matters of the fea. aa Mat a.) cid a raed 

Candia, the ancient Crete, is renowned for its hundred 
cities, and for being the birth place of Jupiter. The 
famous Mount Ida ftands in the middle of the ifland ; it is 
no better than a barren rock. Here alfo is Lethe, the 
river of oblivion ; it isa torpid ftream. | 

Cyprus liesin the Levant fea, about 30 miles from the 
coalt of Syria. It wasformerly famous for the worfhip 
_ of Venus, the Cyprian goddefs. Its wine is the rich- 
eft and of the fineft flavaur of any produced in the 
Greek iflands. Famigufta was its ancient capital, and 
has a good harbour. Nicofia is its prefent capital. 
Its produce is, befides wine, oil, filk, turpentine, and 
cotton. | ‘ 5 

The iflands in the Ionian fea, are Sapienza, Cephalo- 
nia, Saint Maura, Corfu; and Zant; with others of fmall- — 
er note, particularly Ifola del Compare, the ancient 
Ithaca, the birth place and kingdom of Ulyfles. Thefe 
iflands belong to the Venetians. ety. ) 
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ASIA, though called the fecond, is yet fuperior to 
Europe, in the extent of its territories, the ferenity of its. 
air, the fertility of its foil, the delicioufnefs of its fruits, 
and the fragrancy and balfamic qualities of its plants,» 
{pice and gums. Its medicinal drugs are very valuable ; 


its gems, numerous, of great variety and beauty ; its: 
metals rich,and its manufactures of filks and cotton uns 
commonly. fine. Atia alfo holds preeminence, as bein 
the feat of the creation of the world. Here our all wie 
Creator planted the garden of Eden, and placed in it our 
fir{t parents, from whom fprang the whole race’ of man- 
kind, Afiabecame the nurfery of the world after the 
deluge, whence the defcendants of Noah difperfed them- . 
felves over the globe. It was in Afia God placed his 
favourite people the Hebrews. Here alfo was that great 
and merciful work of our Redemption accomplifhed by . 
his divine*Son ; and it was from hence the light of his 
glorious gofpel was carried with aftonifhing rapidity into 
other nations, by ‘his difciples and followers,. Here the 
firft chriftian churches were founded, and here: the firft 
‘martyrs to chriftianity fealed their faith with their blood. 
It was in Afia the firft’ edifices were reared, and the 
‘firft empiresfounded. On allthefe accounts this quarter 
claims fuperiority over the reft.; but the revolution of 
time has occafioned a great change in its appearance. 
Where the moft magnificent and pepulous cities once 
ftood, the towers are fallen, the {fplendour faded, and noth- 
ing‘ but a:defert, uncultivated wild is feen ; and this 
melancholy reverfe is chiefly evident in Turkey. The~ 
reft of Afia remains in its former ftate. : 
The continent of Afia is fituated between 25and 180 deg. 
FE. lon. and between the Equator and 80 deg. N. lat. 
It is 4740 miles in length, from the Dardanelles on the 
welt to the mott eaftern ihore of Tartary on the eaft, and 
4380 broad, from the molt foutherm part of ‘Malacca to 
the fartheft point. of Nova Zembla on the north. It is 
bounded north by the Frozen Ocean, on the weft it is 
feparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe 
by the Levant or’ Mediterranean, the. Archipelago, the 
Helefpont, the Sea of Mamora, tire Bofphorus, the Black - 
Sea, the river Don, and a. line drawn from it to the 
river Tobal, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls 
into the Frozen Ocean. On the eaft itis bounded by the ~ 
‘Pacific or fouth Sea; which feparates it from Amierica, 
and onthe South by the Indian Ocean; fo that it is al. - 
moft-furrounded by = The various religions, cuftoms,., 
“. y ‘ y ; , f 
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/ manners,and languages of the different nations, which in- 
habit this extenfive quarter of the globe, will be men= 
tioned in the following fections, 


Section XXVIII. TURKEY IN ASIA. 


TURKEY in Afiais bounded north by the Black Sea 
and Circaflia, eaft by Perfia, fouth by Arabia and the 
Levant Sea, and weft by the Archipelago, Helefpont, and 
. Propontis, which feparates it from Europe. It is 1000. 
miles long, and 800 broad, lying between 27 and 46 deg. 
E. lon. and 23 and 45 deg. N, lat. 

The mountains in Afiatic Turkey, are celebrated both 
in facred and profane writings. The moft remarkable 
are, Olympus, Taurus, and Anti Taurus, Caucafus, and 
Arrarat, Lebanon and Hermon. 

The fame may be obferved of the rivers, which are- 
the: Euphrates, Tigris, Orontes, Meander, Sarabat, Kara, 
and Jordan. | 

The airand climate are delightful in the utmoft. de. 
gree, and naturally falubrious; yet fuch isthe equality 
with which the Author of Nature has’ difpenfed his, 
- benefits, that Turkey, both in Europe and Afia, is often. 
vifi@éel by the plague, that moft frightful fcourge of man- 
kind, which has at various times depopulated whole cities 
and even provinces ; and among the Turks it is doubly: 
deftructive, from their native indolence, which prevents: 
them taking the proper means to eradicate or~ defend. 
themfelves againit this calamity. This country contains. 
the moft fertile provinces of Afia, and. abounds in all. 
the luxuries of life. Corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of 
every fpecies, coffee, myrrh, and numerous odoriferous. 
plants and drugs, grow here almoft without culture. 
Olives, citrons, oranges, figs, lemons, and dates, are plen- 
tiful, and highly delicious. Their vegetables are the 
. Sineft in the world, particularly afparagus, which grows. - 
to.an incredible fize. ‘Their grapes far exceed thofe of — 
other countries in fize and flavour ;infhort, nature has 
here brought all her produtions to the higheft perfeétion. 

The Turkifh and Arabian horfes are valuable beyond 
any in the world. ‘They have no quadrupeds peculiar 
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to the country ; but every ufeful animal may be found 
here, Their camels are, remarkably ferviceable, being 
-ftrong, agile, and very moderate in eating and drinking. 
Their kids and fheep are of exquifite flavour ; but. their- 
beef very inferior to that of Europe. 

They have a profufion of wild fowl. The oftrich is a. 
native of this country, remarkable for their height, fwift- 
ne{s.in running, and ftupidity. The long, beautife), white - 
feathers worn by ladies, are the covering of thefe birds.” 

Excellent fifth is found in.their feas and rivers. ‘The. 
country contains the richeft metals; and its medicinal 
{prings and baths, exceed thofe of any in the known 
world. The inhabitants of Turkey, both in Europe and 
Afia, are in general well made, #1d when young, fair, 
with dark eyes and hair: ‘The men are robuft, the wom- 
en remarkably hand{fome ;: but they look old at thirty. 
The Turks, in their: general demeanor, are prave, fedate, . 
and paflive ; but when incenfed, furious and vindittive - 
beyond conception.. In matters of religion, they are fuper- 
ftitious and morofe ; yet, though they feem hardly ca- 
' pable of humanity towards-thofe who differ from them:jn 
religion, they are not devoid of focial affections among 
themielves.. The morals of the- Afiatic Turks are far.» 
preferable to thofeofthe European. They are hofpitdble 
to ftrangers, charitable to each other, and punétual in 
their dealings. Their charity and public fpirit is chiefly 
con{picuous in their building caravanferats, or houfes of 
entertainment, on roads that are deftitute of accommoda- 
tion for the refrefhment of poor pilgrims. and travellers. 
With the fame laudable views, they dig wells on their 
roads, which in this hot climate, is a great luxury to wea’ 
travellers. 

Their ideas are very confined, and they have little cu- 
riofity to be informed of the ftate of their-own or any 
other country, ‘They are almoft flrangers to wit and. 
agreeable converfation. They have few books, and feldom . 
read any but the Koran. ; 

The Turks dine at- eleven‘o’clock; but fupper is their 
principal meal, which they take at 5 or 6’o’clock.. They 
ufe neither knife, fork, or fpoon ; but convey their fodd to 
their mouths with their fingers. ‘They are forbid the ufe 
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of wine by theirreligion.. Their chief drink therefore is- 
water, fherbet, and coffee ; but they take vait quantities 
of opium, which gives them fenfations like intoxication. 
‘They are lazy, even to a proverb, and have no idea of 
' riding, walking, or taking any kind of exercife, either for 
healthor diverfion. Sometimes indeed their great men 
take the diverficn of hunting, or amufe themfelves with 
ihooting ata mark. Within doors .they play at chefs or 
draughts. 

The.men fhave their heads, which they cover with a. 
turban, and wear their beardslong. Their drefs is very 
loofe, faened round the waiit witha fath or belt ; their 
ftockings are of a piece-with their drawers, and inftead: 
of ihoes they wear f{lrgpers, which they put off when they 
enter a.place of worlhip. The drefs of the women differs - 
little from the men. The Turks are allowed by law four. 
wives ; but the great menare indulged. m as many as 
they can afford to maintain. | 

The eftablifhed religion is Mahometan. The lan--. 
guage generally {fpoken is Sclavonianand modern Greek. 
The Turks, till of late, profefied a fovereign contempt for - 

learning; and_Greece, formerly the nurfery of genius, 

arts, and iciences, now prefents only ignorance and barba- 
ifm ; the education cf a Turk feldom extending beyond: 
reading the Koran, and writing a commen letter. 

The antiquities and curiofities, both natural and arti- - 
ficial, in Afiatic Turkey, are innumerable: In ancient. - 
times, thefe countries contained all that was rich, magnif-- 
icent, and beautiful, in architecture and fculpture ; but 
the veftiges of this magnificence which ftill remam, bear 
deplorable marks of neglect. Among fuch a plentitude - 
of curiofities, we can only fele& fome of the moft ftriking, . 
to gratify the landably curious, youthful mind. The 
cities of Baibec and Palmyra form the pride of all anti- - 
quity.. Balbec is fituated at the foot of Mount Libanus, . | 
and its ruins display the boldeft- plans of archite@ure - 
that ever were attempted. The portico of the temple of 

_ Heliopolis is magnificenteyen in ruin. A {mall temple - 
_is iti] Ganding, with a pedeftal of eight columns in front, . 
and fifteen in Hank, richly ornamented with figures -in . 


_ alto relief, exprefling the heads of gods, heroes, and em-- 
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perors, and part of the ancient mythology. The other 
parts of this ancient city are proportipnable, beautiful, 
and ftupendous. Various have been the conjefures con+ 
cerning the founders of thefe immenie buildings. Some at- 
tribute them to Solomon ; and from the boldnefs, beauty, 
and execution of the whole, it appears moit probable 
that they were conftruéted a confiderable period before 
the chriftian era. Balbec is at prefent a little city, encom= 
pafled by a wall; the inhabitants, which are chiefly 
Greeks, living in {mall houfes, built ont of the ancient 
ruins. 

Palmyra, or as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor 
in the defert, is fituated in the wilds of Arabia Petrea, 200 
miles fouth eaft of Aleppo. Itisapproached through a 
narrow plain, lined as it were with the remains of anti- 
quity ; but opening all at once, the eye beholds the moft 
ftriking objects the world affords, The.ruins of the tem- 
ple of the fun, to which you pafs through a number. of 
beautiful Corinthian columns of white marble, fuperb 
beyond conception, ftupendous arches, amazing columns, 
a colonade 4000 feet in length, terminated by a grand 
maufoleum, temples, porticos, periftyles, and entablatures, 
finifhed in the higheft ftyle of art, appear broken, feat« 
tered, and disjointed on all hands; and thefe fuperb ruins, 
contrafted by the miferable huts of the wild Arabs, who 
refide near them, give a forcible idea of what man is in 
a ftate of barbarifm, and of what he is capable, when in- 
dulged with the benefits of education. Nothing but oc 
cular proof could convince any man that fo magnifi- 
cent a city, 10 miles in circumference, could have exifted. 
m_ the midft of what aré now barren tra&s of uninhabit- 
able fand; yet nothing is more certain than that Pal. 
‘Myra was once the capital of a great kingdom, the pride 
of the eaftern world, and that the Roman citizens receiv- 
ed the luxuries of India and Arabia from its merchants. 
“ But all things have an end ; churches and cities, which 
have difeafe like men, muft have like death which they 
have.” 

Jerufalem, the once proud capital of the kingdom of 
Judea, is now a miferable heap of ruins. In vain does. 
the curious traveller look for veftiges of the fplendor 
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which furrounded the thrones of David and Solomon. In: 
vain does the deyout chriftian look for traces of the fteps,. 
and {cenes of the fufferings of the Saviour of the world. 
He fpoke the prophetic words, and in lefs than forty 
years after his crucifixion, of all her palaces and temples 
not one itone was left upon afother; even the Holy 
‘Temple, the pride and glory of Judea, was levelled with 
the duft, and the plough paffed through the earth on 
which its lofty columns oncerefted. But let a city or na- 
tion be under the frown of Heaven, and abandoned to the 
Oppreflion of tyrants, however flourifhing, however fertile, . 
how foon willit become a defert. | 
Mecca and Medina are curiofities, only through the 
fuperitition of the Mahometans ; the former being the 
birth place of the impoftor Mahomet, and the latter the 
place of his,interment. The neighbourhood of Smyrna. 
containsmany valuable antiquities. The fame may be faid. 
of Aleppo. The feat of old Troy cannot be diftinguifh- 
ed by the fmalleft veftize. It is only known by being: 
oppofite the Ifle of Tenedos. A temple of marble, built 
in honour of Auguftus at Millaffo in Caria is ftill entire 3. 
Alfo three theatres, and a noble circus near Laodicea, have. 
fuffered very little from time ; and fome have fuppofed. 
they could difcernthe ruins of the celebrated temple of. 
Diana near Ephefus. The cities of Turkey are very nu- 
merous, but fallen from their ancient grandeur ; and hav-. 
ing little or no trade, they are very infignificant. Aleppo,, 
however, {till preferves a refpectable rank ; it is the capital. 
of Syria, and is fuperior to moft of the Turkifh cities. 
itis furnifhed with moft of the neceflaries of life, except. 
good water ; but even that is fupplied by an aquedudt,. 
diftant about 4 miles, faid to have been erected by the. 
emprefs Helena. ‘The foreign merchants here are nu- 
merous. Their coffee is excellent ; their fruit and. 
- fweetmeats delicious. ee 
The heat of the country makes it convenient for the 
inhabitants to fleep in the open air, for which reafon- 
their houfes are flat on the top. . 
' Bagdat, built upon the Tigris, is not far from the fup- 
pofed fite of ancient Babylon. It is the capital of ancient: 
~Chaldea, but retains few marks of its former grandeur. 
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Ancient Affyria is now called Turkifh Curdiflan; the 
capital is Curdiftan, the ancient Nineveh. It is faid to 
be cut outof a mountain. Orfa, the capital of Mefopo-. 
tamia, is nowa mean place, chiefly fupported by a 
manufacture of Turkey leather. Moutfel, oppofite where 
Nineveh formerly {tood, is in the fame province. 3 

Teflis, the capital of Georgia, is a handfome city ; the 
houfes built of ftone, with flat roofs, which ferve as 
walks for the women, for the Turkifh women feldom or 
ever go abroad, or are feen by any but their neareft re- 
lations. 

The ancient cities of Damafcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ftill 
_retain part of their former trade. The approach to Da- 
mafcus (now called Sham) by the river, is inexpreflibly 
beautiful. It contains a fine mofque, which was former- 
ly a chriftian church. It is famous for fteel works, for a 
manufacture of filk, called damafk, and for rofe water, ex- 
tracted from damaik rofes. Sidon lies within the ancient 
Pheenecia, has {till fome trade, and a tolerable harbour. 

Tyre, now called Tur, fo famous for its rich dye, is 
now inhabited by a few miferable fifhermen, who live 
~amidit the ruins of its ancient grandeur, fulfilling the 
prophecy in the fcripture, that Tyre, the Queen of Nati- 
‘ons, fhould be a rock for fithers to dry their nets nets on.* 

Natolia, comprehending the ancient provinces of Ly- 
dia, Pamphilia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and many other ter- 
ritories, celebrated in Greek and Roman hiftory, are now 
only a theatre of ruins. 

Commerce and manufaétures are but little attended to. 
The Turkifh government is fuch as deftroys that happy 
fecurity, which is the mother of arts, induftry, and com- 
merce. In an extenfive empire, where all the commodi- 
ties neceflary forthe largeft plan of induftry and com- 
merce are produced, the Turks content themfelves with 
manufacturing carpets, leather, cotton, and foap. 


Section XXIX. TARTARY IN ASIA. 


IT isimpoffible with any precifion to mark the extent, 
limits, and fituation, of the vaft regions called Afiatic 
* Ezekiel, chap. xxvi. v. 5; 
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Tartary. Taken at its fulleft extent, itis bounded north 
‘by the Frozen Ocean, eaft by the» Pacific Ocean, fouth 
by China, India, Perfia, and the Cafpian fea, and wek 
by Mufcovy. It is 4000 miles long, and 2400 broad, 
lying between 50 and 150 deg. E. lon. and 30 and 72 
deg. N. lat. 

Kamfchatka is a great peninfula,extending from north to 
fouth about feven degrees 30 minutes. It is divided into four 
diftrits. It is the place where many unhappy European 
exiles are condemned to linger out the remainsfof exiftence. 

The air of this vaft country is very different. In fome 
parts, which reach beyond the arétic or polar circle, the 
cold is very intenfe; the fouthern parts, being in the 
latitude of “Spain, France, and Italy, are pleafant and 
temperate. 

Nova Zembla and Ruffian Lapland, are ., moft cuncom- 
fortable regions. The ground is covered with fnow 
nine months in the year, and the face of the country is 
encumbered with unwholefome marfhes, . uninhabited 
mountains, and impenetr able thicknefles., The climate of 
Siberia is cold, but the air pure and wholefome.. It 
produces rye, oats, and barley, fome culinary vegetables 5 
but all attempts to cultivate fruit trees have been hitherto 

vain ;a few currants and flrawberries have been brought 
to perfection. There are no bees in all Siberia. The 
fouthern parts of Tartary are fertile, and where cultiva- 
ted, produce excellent fruit, particularly grapes. The 
fummers are dry, and they are troubled with incredible 
quantities of locufts. It is faid that Siberia contains 
‘mines of gold, filver, iron, jafper, lapis lazuli, and load- 
ftones: They have camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, 
andall the other land and amphibious. - animals that are 
common in the northern parts of Europe. 

Near Aftracan there is a bird, called. by the Ruffians, 
bate of a grey colour, fomething larger than. a fwan ; 
he has a broad bill, under which hangs. a bag that may 
contain a quart/or.more ; he wades near.the edges of 
rivers, and on feeing a fhoal of fmall fithes, he fpreads his 
wings, drives them to a dhallow, where he gobbles as 
many ashe can into his bag, then going on Shot eats 
them, or carries them to the young. : 
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Siberia may be reckoned the native country of black + 
‘foxes and ermines, the fkins of which are very valuable. 

The Tartars are, in general, ftrong made and ftout ; 
‘their faces broad, their nofes flat, their eyes fmall and 
black, but very quick ; they have fcarcely any beard, 
and what they have, they ftrive to extirpate, by pulling it 
out by the roots. The Circafliian women are extremely 
beautiful. : 

The Tartars lead a wandering life, moving in, large 
‘bodies from one place to another, with their flocks and 
herds. They have little money among them, and few 
mechanics, except thofe who make arms. They hate 
labour, terming it flavery ; ‘their only employment 
‘being to tend their flocks, hunt, and take care of their 
horfes. They are hofpitable, cheerful, and feldom de- 
prefled by care or melancholy. When any of them have 
‘arrived at a great age, or are feized with incurable dif- 
tempers, the neareft of kin take them to a fmall hut by 
the fide of a river, and leave them there with fome provi- 
fions, but feldom, if ever, return to vifit them ; thinking 
they have done the infirm relative a kind office, by hur- 
erying him thus into a better world. Notwithftanding 

this horrid cuftom, many of the Tartars are tractable, 
humane, and fulceptible of pious, virtuous fentiments. 
Their affection and duty to their parents has diftinguifhed 
them through all ages, 

The Tartars are inured to horfemanfhip from their in- 
fancy. They are very dexterous at {hooting at a mark. 
They live in huts, half funk under the ground, with 2 
fire in the middle, and a hole in the top to let out the 
f{moke, and benches round to fit or lieon. > 

They are, for the moft part, grofsidolators, and worfhip 
little rudeimages, drefledin rags. Some indeed profefs 
Mahometanifm, and even Chriftianity 3 but the religion 
and government of Thibet are the moft worthy atten- 
tion. . 

The Thibetians are governed by the* grand Lama, or 
Dalai Lama. He is not only the fovereign Pontiff, the 
vicegerent of the Deity on-earth, but the more remote 
Tartars confider him asthe real Deity himfelf. They 
believe him to be immortal, and every year come from 
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the moft diftant. parts to bring him rich offerings. The 

priefts make thefe fuperftitious ‘enthufiafts believe; when 

the Lama appears to die of age or infirmity, his foul only 
quits its crazy habitation, to pafs into another, younger 

and better, which they pretend to have the power of 
difcovering, and accordingly they ipeedily produce fome 

child or youth, whom they afirm is the renovated Lama. 

The ignorant beings are deceived, believe, and blindly 

worfhip. The refidence of the grand Lama is at Patoli, 

a va{¥ palace on a mountain near the banks of the Bur- 

rumpooter. The ‘Thibetians have a great veneration 

for the cow, which they fay afforded the firft man his 

firftnourtfhment. ‘They alfo have a high refpe& for. the 

waters of the Ganges, the fource of which they believe 

to be in heaven. ‘They have another fea, called Scha- 

manes. ‘They confider women as very inferior to men; 

that they were created only to people the world, and to 

look after houfehold affairs. 

Though at prefent the T'artars are fo rude and barba- 
rous, yet under the reign of Jengis Khan and Tamerlane, 
_and their early defcendants, Aftracan and the neighbour- 
ing countries were the feats of learning and politenefs, as 
wellas empire and magnificence. Learning was the firft 
care of thofe princes, and confequently of their court. 
They wrote in the Perfian and Arabic tongues ; and 
many of their hiftories are ftill extant. She 

-The curiofities in Tartary are comprehended in the re- 
mains of buildings, towers, ditches, and ramparts, and 
other veltiges of decayed importance, fome maufoleums, 
cemeteries, and fepulchral vaults. PM 

‘Of their cities and towns, we know little but their 
names, and that they are no better than fixed hordes. 
We do not find that they are under any regular gov- 
ernment, or that they could make a defence againft any 
enemy. ‘Tobolfk and Aftracan, however, are contiderable 
cities, and fome forts and villages have been lately erect- 
ed by the Ruffians, in different parts of Siberia. 

- The Tartars have little commerce, the chief of their 
traffic confifting in cattle, and fine ox tails, which are taken 
from. a fpecies of animal, called the grunting ox ; they 
are beautifully white, and foft as filk, very long and gloily ; 
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and rhubarb, Atif furs, and fifi, Tn Aftracan they man- 
ufacture fome woollen and linen cloth. Gold duttis often: 
found in the fand of the rivers of Bucharra. . 
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CHINA is bounded by Tartary, and an amazing ftone’ 
wall of 500 leagues in length on the north, eaft by the 
Pacific Ocean, which divides it from America, fouth by 
the Chinefe Sea, and weft by Tonquin and the Tartarian 
countries, the mountains of Thibetand Ruffia. Itis 1450 
miles long, and 1260 broad, lying between. 20 and 42 
deg. N. lat. and 98, and 123 deg. E. lon. 

China, except on the north, isa plain country, and con- 
tains no remarkable mountains- 

The principal rivers in China are the Yamour and the’ 
_ Argun, which are the boundary between the Rufhan and 
Chinefe Tartary ; the Whamboo, or Yellow river; the 
Kiam, or Blue river, and the'T'ay. Common water is 
very indifferent in..China, and in fome places muft be 
_boiled before it is fit for ufe. The chief bays are thofe of 
Nankin and Canton. But their canals are fufficient to 
entitle the ancient Chinefe to the character of a moft wife 
and indufttious people. The commodioufnefs and length’ 
of them are incredible; they are principally lined with hewn 
ftone, are fo deep they will carry the largeft veflels; and 
fometimes extend 1000 miles in length. The veffels are 
fitted up for all the conveniences of life, and every pre- 
caution ufed for the fafety of the paffengersin cafe a canal , 
is crofled by a rapid’ river, or expofedto torrents from the 
mountains, The canals are furnifhed with ftone quays, and 
bridges of an amazing conftruction. Thefe canals, and 
the variety that is feen on their borders, render China 
delightful ‘ina very high degree. . 

he air of China is according to the fituation of the 
places. Towards thenorth itis fharp; in the middle mild; 
to the fouth hot. The foil is fruitful in furnifhing all. 
the conveniences, and even the luxuries of life. The cul- 
ture of the cotton and rice fields, from which the bulk of 
the inhabitants are clothed and fed, are ingenious beyond 
defcription, Every rare trée, aromatic, ornamental, or 
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medicinal, that abound in other parts of the world, are to: 
he found in China, and fome peculiar to itfelf. Some few 
mutt be particularly mentioned. = .) 
The tallow tree has a fhort trunk, fmooth bark, crook- 
ed branches, and leaves fhaped like a heart ; is about the 
height of a common cherry tree. The fruit it produces 
has all the qualities of tallow, and when mixed with oil, 
ferves the natives for candles. Of the other trees peculiar: 
to China, there are fome which yield a kind of flour, and 
others partake of the nature of pepper. Thegumoffome — , 
is poifonouns, yet afford the fineft varnifh inthe world. But 
we muft not pafs over in filence the raw filk, which fo 
much abounds in China, nor the #ea plant, or fhrub. It is 
planted in rows, and pruned to prevent*its luxuriancy. 
It is generally thought that the green and bohea tea grow: 
an the fame plant, but the difference between them con- 
fifts in the method of curing for ufe ; to which, notwith-. 
ftanding their endeavours to difcover it, Europeans are 
ftill ftrangers. The other kinds probably take their names 
from the provinces in which they grow, and their quali-. 
ties from the difference of the foil in which they are cul- 
tivated. i 
‘Tea was introduced into England about the time that - 
Cromwell was protector of the kingdom, and it became: , 
common at court in the reign of Charles IT. 
Ginfeng, a valuable medicinal root, is a native of 
China, though it has of late years been alfo difcoyered in 
fome parts of America. China is faid to produce all the 
metals and minerals, that are known in the world ; white 
copper is peculiar to this country. The Chinefe, afraid 
of hurting induftry, by introducing too much gold, fuf-. 
fer their gold mines to reft undifturbed, or only flightly 
work them, and the chief of that metal ufed in China, is 
fupplied by grains picked up inthe fand of rivers and 
mountains. 
According tofome accounts, there are 58,000,000 of 
_ inhabitants in China; and notwithftanding the great in- 
duftry of the people, their amazing population frequently 
eccafionsa dearth of provifions. Parents who cannot. . 
fupport their female children, are allowed to caft them 
into the river; but they faften a goard to the child, that. 
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it might float on the water, and thereare often compaf 
fionate people of fortune, who fnatch them from the watry 
grave, and bring them up. cS) TORS Ae ioe 

The Chinefe are, in their perfons, middle fized ; their” 

‘faces broad, with {mall black-eyes, and fhort nofes ; their 
complexion towards the north is fair, to the fouth fwar- - 
thy, and the fatter a man is, the handfomer they think © 
him. The women, though florid in their complexions, 
are.delicate ; they are remarkable for little feet ; as are 
gentlemen of fortune, efpecially thofe who are learned, - 
tor long nails, which they let grow to a great length, to” 
fhew they are not employed in any manual labour. 

_ The genius of the Chinefe is-peculiar. to themfelves: » 
They have no idea of what is beautiful in writing, regular © 
im architecture, or natural in painting 3.and-yet in gar-~- 
dening and planning their grounds, they hit ow the true 
fublime and beautiful. They are excellent arithmetis ° 
cians, and ‘perform their operations with incredible quick 
nefs. Itis generally believed that they utderftood print- 
ing before the Europeans, for they had printed almanacs, 
many hundred ‘years: before. the art was difcovered in ‘ 
‘Europe. There is no part of the world’ where’ learning 
is honoured with fuch diftin@ion asin China. The liter- 
ati are the ‘only nobility known in Chinas If their birth 
be ever fomean and low, they become mandarins of the ~ 
higheft rank, in proportion to the extent of their learning. 
On the contfary, however exalted their. birth’ may be, - 
they quickly fink into poverty and obfcurity, if they nee: | 

Je& thofe ftudies which raifed their fathers. 

The ‘invention of gun powderisjuftly claimed by the 
Chinefe, who made ufe of it againft-Zinghis- Khan and” 
Tamerlane; but they were unacquainted with the ufe of 
fmiall fire arms. Their induftry in-manufactures of fuffs, 
porcelain, japanning &c: can only- be equalled, by their. 
Jabours in -making canals, levelling mountains, raifing 

gardens, and navigating their junks and boats. 

_ Few natural curiofities prefent* themfelves in China, . 
‘they have fome few volcanoes, and fome of their lakes» 
are faid to petrify even fifh, when they are put into thent, - 
The great wall, built to prevent the incurfions of the Tar. - 
tars; isJaid to sasha nearly 1509sniles, riling over moum.- 
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tains and-defcending into vallies. It is built of brick and 
mortar; but fo well tempered, that though it has ftood 


for 1800 years, it is but little decayed. The Chinefe: 
bridges cannot be fufficiently admired ; fomeare built . 


upon barges ftrongly chained together, yet fo as to be 
parted and let veflels pafs that fail up and down the 
river ; fome run from mountain to mountain, and confit, 
only of one arch. That over the river Safrany, is 500: 
cubitshigh, and 400 long, though only one arch. They 
have alfo triumphal arches, and fepulchral monuments in 
this country, which are great curiofities. Their temples, or 
pagodas, are great embellifhments to the face of the coun- 
try. That at Nankin, which is 200 feet high and 40 in dia- 
meter, is the moft admired ; it is called the Porcelain 
Tower, becaufe it is lined with Chinefe tiles. — | 
Their cities are immenfe, and very numerous, amounte. 
ing-to feyeral thoufand walled cities ;. the chief of which 


are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. Pekin is the capital of 


the whole empire, and the refidence of their emperors. 
"Fhe walls-and gates of Pekin ave of the furprifing height 
of 50 cubits, and fo broad that centinels on horfe back. 
are placed on them, and houfes are there built for the 
guards. Moft of the ftreets.are built in a direét line, the 
largeft is 120 feet broad, and a league in length. The 
houfes in this city are low and poorly built; but the. 
imperial palace deferves notice, not fo much for its. 
grandeur or elegance, as for the multitude of its gar- 


dens and buildings, all regularly difpofed. Within the — 


walls are not only the emperor’s houfe, but a little town, 
inhabited by the officers of the court. The walls of this. 
palace are more than 3 milesin circumference, ornament- 
ed without, and furnifhed within, with all thatis beauti« 
ful, rich, and rare, in China and the adjacent countries. 
Though Pekin is the Capital, yet. Nankin is faid to ex- 
ceed it, both in extent and population; but Canton is. 
the greateft port in China, and indeed the only one that 
has been much vifited by Europeans. This city.is five 


miles in circumference. The country around it is beau. - 


tifully interfperfed with mountains, hills, vallies, fmall 
towns, high towers, and the palaces of the mandarins, 


“awatered with delightful lakes and canals, and. fmalk 
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- branches from the river T'ay ; on which are numberlefs. 
fampains and junks, failing different ways through a 
moft fertile country. The city has feveral iron gates, 
withm fide each isa guard houfe.. The ftreets are flraight, 
and paved with flag ftones.; but they, are narrow, and 
on that account, crowded-and: inconvenient. Women of 
rank or fafhion are feldom’ feen in the freets.. They 
have afi excellent market for fleth, fith, poultry, and vege 
etables. f ) 3 ae 

China is fo happily. fituated,.and: produces. fuch a. va~ 
riety of materials for manufactures, that it may be faid: 

_ to be the native land of induftry ; butthough they have- 
great {kill and neatnefs in their works, they have neither 
tafte nor elegance. ‘lhe beautiful manufacture of porce-- 

‘Tain, called in. general, China, is well known and highly: 
efteemed ; the Chinefe filks and gauzes are alfa valuable- 
articles. of traffic, as alfo their muflins and other cotton: 
manufactures. | | 

Though the Chinefe are idolators, yet their philofo- 
phers and legiflators fee to have very juftfentiments of 
the Supreme Being. ‘The morality of Confucius is a moft: 
excellent fyitem, and, approximates to that of chriftianity.. 
The public roads’ in China are remarkably good ; great 
attention. has been paid’to the fafety and cdnvenience'of. 
travellers. ‘Thele:roads are in general very broad; val-- 

_ hes have been: filled up, and paflages cut through rocks: 
and mountains,.in order to make the highways commo-. 
dious, and preferve them upon a level. They are bor- 
dered with lofty trees, and in general paved. The inns 
ofi the roads are numerous, but the accommodations indif- 
ferent ; and:a.traveller:- who is. not willing to fleep on.a. 
bare mat mutt carry his bed with him. bile 

Their trade, it is well known, is open to all Eurcpean 
nations, with whom they deal for ready money; for fuck 
is the pride and avarice of the Chinete, that they think 
no manufacture equal to their own, thoneh it is. certain, 
fince the difcovery cf the porcelain manufactures, and the - 
vaft improvements the Europeans have made in weaving, 
the commerce of China has-been on the decline. yi" 
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Section XXXI. INDIA IN GENERAL. | 


THIS vaft country is fttuated between 66 and 109- 
deg. E. lon. and:between 1 and 40 deg. N. lat. It is 
bounded north by Ufbec Tartary and Thibet, fouth by 
the Indian Ocean, eaft by the Chinefe Sea, and weft by 
Perfia:and the Indian Sea: m 

It may properly be divided into 3 parts. 'The Empire 
of the Mogul, called: generally Indoftan. The Weftern - 
Peninfula, on this fide the Ganges; ‘The Eaftern Penin‘- 
fula, beyondthe Ganges. ee 
«India: is the richeft cowntry’in all Afia; and takes its- 
name from the river Indus. | | 

The original mhabitants-of India-are called Gentoos; . 
or by fome Hindoos, and their country Hindooftam 
‘They: pretend that Brumma, who was their legiflator in 
politics and religion, was inferior only to God~ himfelf, 
and that he exifted many thoufand years before our ac-- 
count of the creation. ‘This Brumma was probably fome 
great and-good man, whofe wifdom and beneficence led. 
the people’ to pay him divine honour. The Bramins, 
who are the Gentoo priefts, pretend that he bequeathed « 
to them. abook called:the Shaltftah, containing his doc: 
trines ; and that, though the ‘original is loft; they are ftill- 
poffefled ‘of a commentary upon it, written’ in the Shans 
fcrite language, which is underftood‘only by the Bramins 
themfelves.. This doétrine confifts in a belief of one great 
and Supreme Being, who created; rules, and governs all 
things ; in the immortality of the foul and a future ftate 5 
rewards and punifhments, which’is to confift of a tranf~- 
migration into different bodies, according to the lives they 
have led in their preexiftent ftate ; but many of the fol-- 
- lowers of Brumma are grofs» idolators, worfhipping dif- - 
ferent animals, and’ the moft hideous: inanimate: figures. 
and images. The Hindoos are divided into four, great 
tribes: ‘The firft are the Bramins; who, like the Levites’. 
among the Jews, alone can officiate in the piefthood’; 
but are forbid all‘other purfuits, by the religious -laws. 
The fecond tribe are the Sittri, who ought to be all mili--. 
tary. men.. ‘The third are the Beife, who are chiefiy.mer=- 
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chants and fhopkeepers ; and the fourth is the tribe of 


Sudder, who are menial fervants, and incapable of raif- 
Ing themfelves to any fuperior rank, If any one belong- 
ing to either of thefe four tribes, are excommunicated, - 
they are fhut from all fociety forever, excepting that of 
the Harri caft, who are held in utter deteltation by every. 
one, agd only employed in the vileft offices. This con- 
fequence of excommunication is fo dreadful, that a Hin- 
doo will fuffer death rather than deviate from one article 
of his faith. How happy would it be for mankind were 
every chriflian, who wilfully deviates from the great 


- moral principles of his religion, thus condemned to oblo- 


a 


quy, banifhed fociety, and treated as an object of contempt 
and icorn ; fuch a condutt, uniformly prattifed by the wife 
and good, efpecially if they were in exalted ftations, 
would tend more to the reformation of the world, than 
the heavieft pecuniary fines, or fevereft corporeal punifh- 
ment. Were vice but once unfafhionable, it would foon 
be afhamed to fhew its head. 

- Befides thefe divifions, the Gentoos are fubdivided 
into cafts or claffes. A member of a fuperior caft, would 
efteem himfelf difhonoured by any intercourfe with one 
of an inferior caft ; nor will any thing but extreme hun- 
ger, oblige them to tafte the food prepared by or for an 
inferior, though the latter receives the fmalleft notice 
from a fuperior with the greateft refpect... The members 
of each caft adhere invariably to the religion of their 
forefathers. All thefe cafts acknowledge the Bramins: 
for their priefts, and believe in tranfmigration, which ob- 
liges them not only to abftain from animal food, but. ta 
be particularly careful not to hurt any living creature, 
however infignificant ; but the inferior cafts are ‘much 
lefs {crupulous in this particular, and will eat (though 
fparingly) both of fifh and flefh. Their principal food 


- is rice, vegetables, and milk. 


Their manners are gentle ; and their happinefs confifts. 
in the folaces of domeftic life. Their laws allow feveral 
wives, but they feldom have more than one ; and the 
decency of demeanor, fidelity to their vows, and tender: 
care of their families, which charaéterize the Gentoo 


‘wives, might do honour to human nature in more civil- 


a 
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ized countriés. Their religion forbids them to quit their 


‘ own fhores.. They are perfisaded that the waters of the 


three great rivers, Ganges, Kiftna, and Indus, have the: 
facred virtue of purifying all who bathe in them; and thefe 
facred rivers are fo fituated, that there is not any part of 
India where the inhabitants may not have an opportu-' 
nity of wafhing away their fins. Their foldiers arg call-- 
ed rajah poots. They are abrave, faithful people, and: 
will enter into the fervice of any that will pay them ; but 
when their leader falls in battle, they think it no ftain: 
upon their honour to run off the field, as they fuppofe 
their engagements with him then finiihed. 

The cultom of women burning themfelves upon the: 
funeral pile of their hufbands, {till continues to be prac-: 
tiied among them, though not fo frequent as formerly. 

The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos, are ftupen~ 
dous, but difguftful ftone buildings, ereéted in every capi-- 


_tal; there are however fome few, which are highly or-: 


namental, and difplay both tafte and magnificence. The! 
people of Indoftan are governed by no written laws, nor 
ig there a lawyer in their whole empire. Their courts of 
juftice are regulated by precedents. ‘The complexion of: 
the Gentoos is black, their hair long, and features regu=: 
lar. They are however ambitious of intermarrying with: 
the Perfians.and Tartars, on account of the fairnefs of 
their complexion. © 3 Ag 
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THIS peninfula is bounded by Thibet and China on: 
the north, eaft by the Chinefe Sea, fonth by the Straits of 
Malacca, and by the Bay of Bengal and hither India on. 
the welt. It is 2000 miles long, and 1000 broad, lying 
between I and 30: deg. N. lat. and 92 and-109 deg. E.. 
lon. The whole of this peninfula was unknown to the 
ancients, and is partly fo to the moderns. _ 

The air of the fouthern partsis hot and dry; but in: 
fome places moift and confequently unhealthy. The cli-- 
mate is fubject to hurricanes, dreadful tempefts of thun-: 
der, lightning, and immenfe large hail, alfo inujdations, 
fo'that the houfes are built on pillars, to defend them from: 
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the floods: They have no feafons but the wet and ‘the 
dry.. The eafterly and weiterly monfoons prevail in this 
country. AT RE a | : 

They have mountains, running from north to fouth 
almoft the whole length of the country ; but the lands ~ 
near the fea are low, and overflowed in the rainy feafon, 
There are numerous rivers in India, but the Booram- 
pooter is by far the moft confiderable. It is called the 
rival fifter of the Ganges. Thefe two noble rivers, when 
they approach the fea, divide into fuch-a multitude of 
channels, and receive fuch a number of. navigable 
ftreams, that a tract of country nearly equal to Great 
Britain in extent, enjoys by their means, the fieft inland ° 
navigation that can be conceived, and gives employment 
to 80,000 boatmen. , 

The foil of this peninfula is fruitful in general, and pro- 
duces all the. delightful fruits that are found in other 
countries contiguous to the Ganges, as well roots as veg- 
etables, alfo falt petre, and Indian oak. It abounds in 
filk. Quadrupeds, both domeftic and wild, particularly 
elephants, are tobe found here, the fame as in the fouth- 
ern climates of Afia.. The natives carry on a great trade 
in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, amethyfts, and other 
precious ftones. 

Tonquin produces little or no corn or wine; but it 
isthe moft healthful country of all the peninfula. The 
‘Tonquinefe are excellent mechanics and fair traders, but 
greatly opprefled by the king and nobility. The people 
in the fouth are a favage race, and go almoft naked, 
with large amber and coral rings, and gold“and fil- 
ver bracelets. In°Azem, which is thought one of the 
fineft countries in Afia, the people prefer dog’s flefh to 
all other animal food, though they eat rats, mice, ferpents, 

and ftinking fifh. | | 

Though the religious fuperftitions that prevail in this 
peninfula, are extremely grofs, yet they believe in a fu- 

ture flate, and when their kings die, a number of ani- 

mals are buried with them, and fuch veffels of gold and 

filver, as they think will be ufeful to them in a future life. 

The commerce and manufactures are various in the dif 
ferent countries. T hey are very induftrious in weaving, 
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embroidering. and fewing. ‘The finenefs of their linen, 
and their filigree work in gold and filver, are beyond 
any thing of the fame kind,*to be found in any other 
parts of the world. The commerce of India is courted 
in all trading nations, and was known even inthe time 
of Solomon ; even the Greeks and Romans drew their 
higheft articles of luxury from thence. . 

The rarities and cities in thefe countries are fo nume- 


rous, that it is neceflary to give a flight fketch of the. 


various kingdoms to which they belong. We know little 
of the kingdom of Tipra, but that it was once fubject to 
the king of Arracan, and that they fend to the Chinefe 
filk and gold, for which they receive filver inreturn. Ar- 
racan lies to the fouth of Tipra, and is governed by 
twelve princes, fubject to the chief king, who refides m a 
large palace in his capital, in which we are told there are 
feven idols, caft in gold, two inches thick, each of 2 
man’s height, covered with diamonds, and other precious 
ftones. Macao is the great mart of trade of the king- 
dom of Pegu. We know little of the kingdom of Ava, 
only that their king affumes honours next to divine. 
The kingdom of Siam has often, been defcribed in 
the moft romantic terms, and in fome cafes, beyond the 
bounds of probability. It is indeed uncommonly rich 
and flonrifhing. It isfurrounded by high mountains, 
and its.extent is very uncertain ; it is however very in- 
differently peopled. The inhabitants tof this kingdom 
are more delicate in their manners than thofe of the reft 
of the peninfula. ‘They take great care of the education 
of their children. Siam, the capital, is very extenfive, 
but very thinly inhabited. The governmentis very def- 


potic ; even the mandarins proltrate themfelves before — 


the king. The Dutch have a factory at Ligor, which is 
iD. piatas : | 
The peninfula of Malacca is a large country, con- 


taining feveral kingdoms, though the Dutch are the real 


matters here. .'The natives are but little better than ant- 
mals, acting merely from. inftna. Its chief produce is 
pepper, tin, elephant’s teeth, canes and gums. 
_ Cambodia is a country little known to Europeans. 
‘This kingdom has a fpacious river running through it, 
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‘the banks of which are the only habitable parts in the na- 
tion, on account of the fultry air, and the peftiferous in- 
&s and reptiles, which infeft it. The chief luxury o 
the inhabitants confifts in fmoking and chewing the be- 
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Cochin China, or the weftern China, is fituated-under 
the torrid zone, extending 500 miles in length. ‘The 
manners and religion of the people feem to be originally 
Chinefe. ‘They are fond of trade, and their king is faid 
to be immenfely rich ; his kingdom enjoys all the 
advantages of commerce to be found in other parts of 
the Eaft Indies, and it muft be acknowledged, however 
dark the accounts we have of thefe kingdoms may be, 
yet there is fufficient evidence to prove that they are 
exceedingly rich in all the treafures of nature ; but thefe 
advantages are counterbalanced, by the moft dreadful 
calamities, fuch as floods, volcanoes, earthquakes, tempetts, 
poifonous and rapacious animals, which render the pof-- 
feffion of life uncertain, even for an hour. 


Section XXXIII. INDIA WITHIN THE GAN: 
GES, OR MOGUL EMPIRE. 


..THIS empireis bounded north by Ufbec Tartary and 
Thibet, eaft by Thibet and the bay of Bengal, fouth by 
the Indian Ocean, and weft by the fame and Perfia. It 
is, including the peninfula weit of the Ganges, 2000 miles 
long, and 1500 broad, lying between 7 and 40 deg. N. 
Yat. and 66 and 92 deg. E. lon. the main land being ~ 
the Mogul empire, or Indoftan. The Britifh nation a 
fefs, in full foveéreignty, the whole foubah of Bengal, and 
the greateit part of Bahar. The winds in this climate, 
generally blow for fix months from the fouth, and fix 
from the north... April, May, and the beginning of June, 
are intenfely hot, but reirefhed by fea breezes. In 
fome dry feafons, the hurricanes take up the fand and let 
them fall in dry fhowers, which are exceflively difagree- 
able. Europeans are, in general, feized with fevers on— 
their firft arrival in Indoftan, but proper treatment, With — 
temperance and abftinence, in general recovers the pa- 
"tient, and they afterwards moft commonly prove healthy, * 
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.’ The general religion is Mahometan.. They ‘have 
among them a dort of religious mendicants, called Fakirs, 
who- travel about, practifing great aufterities, and fome 
of them go almoft naked ; but many are great impoftors. 
Another feé are called Banians, from the affected inno- 
cence of their lives. The Perfees of Indoftan’ are the 
_Gaurs, defcribed in Perfia. ‘They pretend to be poffeffed 
of the works of Zoroafter. They worfhip fire, as the 
pureft emblem of the Divine Nature. — Ob a se 

. The houfes belonging to the principal inhabitants are 
commonly neat and commodious, and many of them 
Magnificent ; but thofe of the common people are poor 
and mean. "5 | : . 

The Mahometan merchants here, carry on a trade with 
Mecca in Arabia, up the Red Sea. This trade is car- 
ried on in a particular kind of veffels, called’ junks. The 
Jargeft of thefe, we are told, befides the cargoes, will carry 
1700 Mahometan pilgrims to vifit the tomb of their 
‘prophet. In Mecca, they meet with Abyflinian, Egyp- 
tian, and other traders, to whom they difpofe of their car- 
goes for gold and filver, fo that a Mahometan junk, re- 
turning from this voyage, is often worth 200,000/. fter- 
ling. The province Agra is the largeft in all India. 


Agra is the greateft.city, and its caftle the largeft for- 
tification in all the Indies. The Dutch *have a factory. 
there, The city of Delhiis the capital of Indoftan. * It 
aga fine city, containing an imperial palace, adorned with - 
the ufual eaftern magnificence. Its ftables formerly con- 
‘tained 12,000 horfes, and 500 elephants. When forage 
fails, through the heats of the feafon, thefe horfes are fed. 
in the morning with bread, butter, and dugar, and in the 
evening with rice and milk. yt, We eee a bi, 
The province of Caflimere, being farrounded ’ by 
mountains, is. dificult of accefs.; but when entered, ap- 
pears the paradife of the Indies. It is well ftored with | | 
cattle and game, without any beafts ofprey. The na- — 
tivesare nearly as fair as Europeans. a a 
ae | is one of the largeit ” 
and fineft provinces in the Indies, and produces the bet” 
fugar. But Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is the 
mof interefting to Europeans. It is efteemed the ftore-’ 


r] 


The province and city of Lahor is 
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houfe of the Eaft Indies, and its fertility exceeds that ‘of — 
Egypt, when overflowed by the Nile. The country. is 
interfe@ed: by canals,.cut ont of the Ganges, and extends 
neatly 100 leagues on each fide that. majeftic river, full 
of cities, towns, caftles, and villages, The principal Eng- 
lifh fa&tory in Bengalis at Calcutta, and is calle Fort 
William. ‘It is fituated on the river Hoogly, about 100 
miles from the fea. The river is navigable up to the 
town, for the largeft fhips that vifit India. ‘The capital 
of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Moorthed- 
abad ; and at Benares, lying in the fame province is the 
Gentoo univerfity. pad try | 
Chondenagore is. the principal place poffefled by the 
French in Bengal. Itlieshigher up the river than Cal- 
cutta. Hoogly, 50 miles: north of Calcutta, upon . the 
Ganges, isa place of prodigious trade, for the richeft 
commodities of India. ‘The fearch for diamonds is car- 
ried on by ‘nearly 10,000.people.. Daccais the largeft 
city in Bengal. The tide comes up to its walls. It 
contains an Englifh and*a Dutch factory. We know 
little of the province of Malva, which lies weft of Bengal. 
The province of Candifh includes Berar, and part of, 
Orixa. Its capital is Burhampoor, which carries on a 
great trade, in:chintzes, calicoes, and embroidered ftuffs. 
The above provinces belong to the Mogul’s empire, to | 
the north of whatis properly called the peninfula within 
the Ganges. ‘Thofe that lie to the fouthwagl, fall into. 
the defcription of the peninfula itfelf. f 
Sectrow XXXIV. THE PENINSULA WITHIN 
PND (| UO" THE GANGES. 


‘THE extent ‘and fituation of this penspfula was inclu. - 
ded in the foregoing fection. The climate, face of the 
country, manners, and trade of the mhabitants,remain only 
_ therefore to be fpoken of. The chief rivers are the Mahan. 
ada, the Nerbudda, the Pudder, and the famous Kiftna,. 
The. chain of mountains, which tun from north ‘to 
fouth, as already mentioned, renders it winter on one fide 
of the peninfula, while it is faummer on the other. About 
the end of June, it begins to be. tempeftuous and rainy 
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onthe coaft of Malabar. This lafts four months, whilé 
_ allisfair and ferene on the coaf of Coromandel: About. 
the end of October, the rain and wind begins on the coal — 
of Coromandel, which having no good harbours, the trad- 
ing veffels at that time return to Bombay, on the Malabar 
coaft. “The air, inthis penimfula, is naturally het, but the 
wind: changes here every twelve hours ; from midyight 
to noon, it blows off the land, when it is very hot; du- 
ring the other twelve hours it blows from the fea, which 
is a great refrefhment to the inhabitants. The natives 
are of a darker complexion than thofe of the ather peninfu- 
la. This peninfula is divided into foubahthips,each foubah 
containing feveral provinces. We-fhall fpeak of them as. 
belonging either to the Malabar or Coromand coatft, the 
two great objects of Englifh commerce in that country. . 


The eaftern, or Coromandel coatt, begins at Cape. / 


Comorin, the moft fouthern point of the peninfula. - Ma~ 
dura, a fmall kingdom.-about as. large as Portugal, is fitti,” 
ated here. *'T'retchinopoli. is:’the capital. ‘The-~ chie£ 
riches of this kingdom confifts.in a pearl fifhery upon its 
coaft.. "Fanjour, to the eaft of Madura, is a fmall fertile 
kingdom,. Within it, lies the Danith fettlement of-Tran- 
quebar, and the Dutch fortrefs.of Negapatam, now inthe: 
poffefion of the Englifh. ‘The Carnatic is bounded eaft, 
by the Bay of Bengal, north by the: river, Kiftna, »weft 


by Vifapour, and:fouth by Medffaur and “Vanjour.. The: 


capital. is. Bifnagar. ‘The cduntry is healthful, fertile, 
and populous. Within this country, on the Coromandel; 
coaft, lies Cuddalore, belonging to the Englifh, and five - 
miles to the north, Pondicherry, a French fttlement. 
Madrasis the capitalof the Enghfh’ Eaft India. Com- 


pany’s dominionsin that part of the Eaft Indies. Fort-” 


Saint George is wlarge and: ftrong fortrefs, and: protects 
two towns, called frem. the complexions of their feverah 
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inhabitants, the white and: the black.. Not very farfrom. ~ 


this city, are very:fine diamond mines. Madras. carries: 


en aconfiderable trade. with China, Perfia, and-Mecha. . 


. ‘The country ofthe: Decean, or asthename fignifies, the — 


fouthern country, comprehends feveral large provinces,. _ 


and fome kingdoms. But modern geographers are not 


agreed about theirextent and fituation. In’ this coun. 


by 
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try, near Dowletabad, is the famous pagod of Elora 5 they 
tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and. many thoufand 
figures that furround it, are faid to be cnt out of the na-. . 
tural rock, and:to furpafs all other efforts of human art. — 
‘The Portuguefe territory in this cceuntry, lies in the prov- 
ince of Baglani, extending 20leagues to the north of 
Goa ;, but their pofieffions here are on the decline. Guz- 
erat is one of the fineft provinces in India ; but-inhabited: 
by a fierce, rapacicus people. The Englifh, however, 
have a factory there. | choad Chae 
“Among the iflands upon the coaft, is that of Bombay,, 
belonging to the Englifh Eaft India, Company. Its. 
harbour can conveniently contain 1000 flips at, anchor, 
The ifland itfelfis almoft deftitute of all-the. conveniences, 
of life. - The, town is poorly built ;. and the climate was. 
fatal to European conftitutions, till experience, taught, 
them caution.and temperance.. They, have no water, 
{carcely, but what, is caught in. the rainy feafon, anc 
preferved in tanks. The inhabitants ‘of the ifland are 
compofed of various nations, each of which enjoy, their 
own, mode of religion. undifturbed. Near, Bombay, are, 
_ feveral other iflands, one of which, called Elephanta, con. ) 
tains the moft inexplicable antiquity inthe world, A 
figure ofan elephant of the.natural fize, cut. coarfely: in. ’ 
ftone, prefents.itfelf on. the landing: place, near, the bot--. 
tom.of a-mountain.: s\n ealy flope then leads toa ftu- 
pendous temple, hewn out of the folid rock, 80 cr 90° | 
feet long, and.40 broad; the roof, whichis cut flat, is. 
fupported by regular-rows of pillars about 10 feet high ;. 
_ at the farther end, are three gigantic figures ; on each: 
fide are various groups of figures, one of which bears.. 
a rude refemblance of the judgment.of Solomon. There: 
is alfo a.colonade, with a door of regular architecture ; 
but the whole has no refemblance. to the work. of the 
Gentoos...The ifland. of Goa, the capital of the Por-- 
tuguefe fettlement, has one of the fineft and beft fortified \._ 
ports in India. Sunda. lies: fouth of: the Portuguefe 
territories, one of the moft pleafant and healthy iflands. 
onthe. Malabar coaft.. Kanara lies.to the fouth of Goa,.. 
‘famous for producing rice. The Kanorines are govern-- « 
ed. by. A ae has the title of Rajah, and her. 


es  “PERSTAs. 
ubjects are the brayeht, moft civilized, and moft cormmer=: 
cial-of any on the peninfula. — oy Shik fae ies 
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MODERN Perfia is bounded by the mountains of 
Ararat on the north weft, by the Cafpian Sea on the 
north, by India on the eaft, by the Indian Ocean on» the~ 
south, and by Arabia and Turkey on the weit. — 

Itis 1300 miles long, and 1100 broad, lying between: 
44 and 70 deg. E. long. and 25 and 44 deg. N. lat. 

Info extenfive an empire, the air, in its different parts,. 
muft vary confiderably. Thofe parts which border on: 
Caucafus, and the mountains near the. Cafpian fea, are 
eold; thofe mountains being generally covered with 
fhow. in the midland provinces, it is ferene, pure, and: 
exhilerating ; but the fouthern provinces are fo intenfely. 
hot, that the noxious blafts, arifing from the heat- of the 
atmofphere, fometimes penetrate to the midland prov- 
inces,and are very mortal to the inhabitants, who, to- 
fortify their heads from the fatal effects of thefe blafts,. 
wrap them im thick turbans. NG So SEAN Tae 

The foil and productions vary like the air. The foil. 
is not luxuriant towards the Cafpian Sea, but it might - 
be madé to produce abundance of corn, by eareful culti-. 
vation. South of Mount Taurus it is very fertile, pro-. 
ducing an exuberance of corn, wine, oil, the moft deli- 
cious fruits in the greate ‘variety, nuts, and numerous: 
falutary and odoriferous plants and drugs, particularly 
rhubarb and fenna. Near I{pahan the foil produces.all - 
the moft fragrant and beautiful flowers to be found im © 
Europe, efpecially rofes, from which they extract very 
fine rofe water, and the celebrated otto of rofes, fo valu- 
able in Europe. The Perfians manufacture great quan 
tities of excellent filk, and very fine pearls are found in 
the Gulf of Bafflora. The» medicinal gum, aflafetida, 
flows from a plant, called liltot ; the white kind is very 
valuable. The natives eat it, asa great rarity, and fea- . 
fon all their richeft fauces with it. Shirauz is a moft 
delightful fpot ; it is fituated ina valley ; abounds with 
évery thing neceflary to render life comfortable and 
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agreeable. The:wine of Shirauz is celebrated. Tt is: 
made froma fmall, black grape, and is reckoned’ ex. 
tremely delicious. ‘The fheep in this neighbourhood, 
are of vety fine flavour; their fleece is extremely fine,. 
and they ate retnarkable for the length and fize of their: 
tails, fome of which have been known to-weigh 30 pounds. : 
Provifions of all kinds are very cheap; the price being 
regulated by the Dajora, or judge of the police, and no: 
perfon dares demand more, under the fevere penalty of - 
lofing their nofe or ears; fo that the pooreft inhabitants. 
may have a fhare of the comforts and conveniences of life; 
as well as the bare neceflaries ; and the ftranger need not. 
fear impofition.. ~ . 

The mountains of Caucafus and Ararat, commonly. - - 
called the mountains of Daghiftan, with Taurus and its. . 
divifions, run through the middle of Perfia, from Nato~- 
lia to India. pane 

No country of fo vaft an extent, has fo few navigable~ 
riversas Perfia. The only confiderable ones are the: 
Kur, and the Aras, which rife near the mountains of. 
Ararat, and joining their flreams, fall into the Cafpian 
Sea. Perfia has the river Indus on the eaft. The Eu- 
phrates and Tigris on the weft, and the Oxus, which di- 
vides it from Ufbec Tartary, on the north. Re rt 

-Thereis a fearcity of water in Perfia ; but this defee& 
is‘admirably fupplied by means of refervoirs, aqueduéts, 
canals, and other ingenious methods. There are mines 
of iron, copper, lead, and turquoife ftones, in this coun. 
try ; quarries of red,,white, and black marble ; and ful-- 
phur, falt petre, and antimony, are found in the moun- 
taims. Cs 

‘The Perfians of both. fexes, are in general handfome ; 
their complexions towards the fouth are fwarthy, The 
men fhave their heads, but they fuffer a lock to grow 
on each fide, and the beards of their chins to grow up to 
their temples ; religious people wear very long beards. 
Men of diftinétton wear very magnificent turbans, and 
their general maxim being to keep the head warm, ture . 
bans are wermby all ranks, nor do they pull them off, 
even in the prefence of the king. Their drefs, though 
in appearance fimple, is in general formed of expenfive 
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raaterials, confifting of rich, pene cottons, and _roufling;.. 
embroidered with gold, filver, and coloured filks. They. ¥ 
wear flippers on their feet, and at.all times a dagger ine 
their fafhes. The collars of. their fhirts are. open. The. 


‘ drefs of the women. differs but little from that of the. 


2? 


men: The Perfians accuftom themfelves to frequent. 
ablutions, which are really neceflary, for they feldom put. 
on clean linen. They breakfaft early upon coffee, dine at. 
eleven on fruit, fweetmeats, and milk, and make fupper: 
their chief meal, They ufe neither knife. or fork, but. 
convey their victuals to their mouths with their. inde 
"Ehey ufe very little ceremony, but when the aldeft? man, 
in company {peaks, though he be poor and ; placed. at the: 
lower end of the reom, all give a filent attention to his — 
words.- They are extremely polite to all ftrangers, and, 
will break through an. eltabli fhed cuftom to accommodate, 
them, and give them pleafure. In thefe two particulars,,, 
let me remind my. young friends, that the Perfians are cer- 
tainly deferving imitation. Age, at all times, demands- 


a degree of: réfpegty and when psbapele any: by wifdom and: 


virtue, however deformed .or decrepid the perfon, how=.. 
exer unfafhionable or uncouth the appearances, however: 
humiliated the flation,it appears in, fhould command, , 
veneration and,defference. Attention to flrangers is he 
maarkof true politenets ; and when we give up our. own 

opinions; and general cuftoms {that is when they. inter-- 
fere not with our religious tenets, or moral principles). 

to gratify the with, or avoid wounding the feelings. of, 

afellow.creature, though only a tranfient. gueft, we give. 

the higheft proof. imaginable, of a ehriftian fpirit. > 

_ The Perfians write like the Hebrews, from right to. 
left ; they are wonderfully neat and expeditious in the 

art ; and as there is-no printing allowed in Perfia, an in-.- 

credible number of:people are employed. im .their. manv-. 
feripts.... . 

‘The Pérhars are fond. of mufic, are excellent horfemen,, 
and-expert archers; remarkably picafant in their man-. 
ners and very hofpitable. Indeed, the practice of hofpi-. 
tality isfo grand a point, that a man thinks himéelf. hon-: 
gured, if you willenter his houfe and partake of the fam-. 
ily fare; and to go out of a honfe to. which one has been. 


w 


invited, without fmokin g, Or taking refrefhment, isefteemy 
ed a high affront ; for they fay every meal, of which 2 
pe 7 


partakes, brings a blefling upon the family, 
Chriltian, go thowand-do hkewiles. . __, yes: 
The Perfians are Mahometans of the fe@ of Ali;.but: 
fome of them, who are denominated Guebres. or. Gaurs,. 
pretend. to be followers of the ancient Magi, difciples of 
Zoroafter. ‘Chey worthip fire, as being the purefl em. 
biem of the all perfect God; .and a.combuitible ground, 
about ten miles trom Bakuya city in the north of Perfia, 
is the fcene of their devotions. ; . 
The ancient Perfians were famous, for their learniag,. 
and their poets were renowned,ail.over the ealt.. Hafezs,. 
the celebrated poet of Shiraua, ‘conciliated the fayour of, 
an offended emperor, by the delicacy of his wit, andthe, 
elegance of his verfe, -The moft, powerful monarch 
fought in vain to draw him from his literary retirement,; 
His works {till continue the admiration of the jovial and: 
gay. The tomb of this defervedly admired poet, is about, 
two miles diftant from the city of Shirauz; it is placed, 
in'a large garden, under the ihade of moft beautiful cy- 
prefs trees, and is compofed of, fine white marble. .On, 
thé top and fides. of the tomb, are felect pieces,,from the, 
poet’s own works, cut in the Perfian character. But, at, 
_prefent, learning is.at a very, low ebb among the Pers 
fians. i 
The monuments of antiquity in Perfia, are more.cele.. 
brated for their magnificence than beauty or tafte... There, 
are fourteen columns of the celebrated palace, of Perfe,. 
polis remaining, of Parian marble, each 15 feet’ high, 
There are other rains of ancient buildings, but void of the- 
elegance which diftineuithes the Greek architecture. The’ 
tembs of ‘the:kings, of Perfia are ftupendous works, out 
out of folid rock, and highly ornamented with fculpture., 
‘Vhere is a pillar to be-feen near [pahan, 60 feet high, 
compofed of the fkulls of beafts. Shah Abbas, upon the _ 
fuppreffion of a rebelion, yowed. to ere& fuch a pillar of, 
Suman falls, but afterwards pardoned the fubmitting re- _ 
2els, and performed his vow, by. obliging every one to,- 
jurnifh.the fkull of a brute. es . 


The baths near Gombroon, and the fprings near Baku,, 
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with the burning grounds andits inflammatory neighbour- 
hood, are reckoned ann the ‘natural curiofities of 
Perfia. 

The houfes are built of biteks feldom above one foty 
high, with flat roofs, The kitchens are built apart from 
the houfes, few of which have chimneys. They have but 
littie furniture in their apartments, as they fet on cuthions, 
and’a carpet and coverlid ferves them for a bed. bs 

Ifpahan;‘the capital of Perfia, is feated on a fine plain, 
within'a mile of the river: Zenderhend.. It is faid to be 
12 miles in circumference. ‘There are a number of fine 


fquares, {treets, and palaces mit. Shirauz, about 225 . 
miles fouth eat of If{pahan, is in an inexpreffibly rich and 


beautiful country, bemg laid out for miles round in gar- 
dens, the fruits and flowers of which are incomparable. 
The earavanfaries and bazars of this city are ges sp che 
beautiful. 

The cities of Ormus and Gombroon were formerly 
places of confequence, but now of Kittle importance, ¢ei- 
ther-in the political er commercial world. —- 

‘The Perfians are thought to exceed all the world in 
the manufactures, of filk, woollen, mohair, carpets, and 
leather ; their works in thefe, join fancy, tafte, and, ele- 
gance, to richnefs and flew. ‘Their colours for dying: 
are exquifitely vivid, and their embroidery i in gold and 
filver, remarkable Sor preferving its luftre. The Perfians 


have no fhipping ; all their trade, therefore, depends on. 


other nations, as their imports and ‘exports mult > “aim 
in ‘foreign: bottoms. ; 
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ARABIA is bounded by matey on the north be thes . 


Gulfs of Perfia and Ormus’on the eaft, fouth by thé Tae 
dian Ocean, and weit by the Red Sea. Itis 1300 miles . 
long, and 1200-wide, and lies between. 35 and’ 60 on - 
Ev Jon. and 12 and 30 degs N. late : 

~ Arabia is divided into 3° parts; “rable Rectan dive’ 
Rocky, onthe north. Arabia’Félix, or the ‘Happy, on 


_ the fouth, and Arabia Deferta, or'the ‘Defart, i in? ‘the’ mid-- 


die. The mountains of Sinai and siiiag lying’ in “Ara-. 
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bia Petrea, eaft of the Red Sea, and thofe of Gabel el 
Ared in Arabia Felix, are the moft noted. There are 
few {prings or rivers in this country, except the Euphra. 
tes. It is almoft furrounded by feas, as the Red Sea, the 
Gulfs of Perfia and Ormus, and the Indian Ocean. | 

As a confiderable part of this country lies under the 
torrid zone, and the tropic of cancer paffes over Arabia 
Felix, the Air is exceedingly hot and-dry: ‘The country 
is fubjeét to hot poifonous winds, which often prove fatal, 
particularly to ftrangers. The foil, m fome parts, is 
nothing more than immenfe fands, whith, when agitated 
by the winds, roll like the troubled ocean, and form 
mountains, in which whole caravans have been buried and 
loft. In thefe deferts the caravans, having no track, are 
guided as at fea, by a compafs, or the ftars; for they 
travel chiefly by night. Here are no pafinres clothed 
with flocks, no cornfields, no vineyards, or olive yards ; 
all is a dreary, defolate wildernefs, plains of fand, naked 
rocks, and terrific precipices. Nor is this country ever 
refrefhed by rain, except fometimes at the equinoxes ; and 
the cold at night, is nearly as intenfe as the heat in the 

-day. But the fouthern part of Arabia, defervedly called 

the Happy, is blefled with an excellent foil, which: pro- 
duces balm, myrrh, caflia, aloes, frankincenfe, {pikenard, 
cinnamon, pepper, ahd’ other {pices, the fragtance of 
which, ‘fcenting the air, gave rife to the expreflion, ** The 
perfumes of Arabia.” They have’alfo abundance of 
fruits, honey in plenty, and fome corn and wine. This 
country is celebrated for its coffee and. dates. There is 
but little timber, or wood of any kind in Arabia, 

The nioft ufeful animals in Arabia, are the camels and 
dromedaries, amazingly fitted by Providence for traverf- 
ing the parched deferts of the country ; for they are fo 
formed, that they can throw up the liquor from. their 
{tomach into their vg by which means they can travel 
fix; eight; and fome fay ten days without drinking. They 
can eafry 800 lb. weight upon their back, which is never 
taken off during the whole journey.’ They naturally, 
kneel down*to'telt, and in due time rife again with their 
load.‘ ‘Whenever they draw near water, they {mell it at 
a diftance, and fet off their gréat trot ‘till theyscome to its 
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The beauty and fpirit of the Arabian horfes is well kifown 
in Europe. They are fwift and mettlefome; but ft on- 
ly for the faddle. St Rea al de 2 
The Arabians are of a middle fature; thin, and of a 
fwarthy complexion, with black hair and ‘eyes. They 
are {wift of foot, excellent horfemen, expert at the bow 
and lance, good markfmen, and in general..a martial,’ 
brave people. ‘The inhabitants of the inlandéparts, live 
in tents, and remove from place to place with their flocks 
and herds, and have done fo ever fince they became a 
nation. The Arabians are the defcendants of Ifhmeal, 
of whofe pofterity it was foretold, that they fhould.be in- 
vincible, ‘* have their hands againft every man, and every 
man’s hand againft: them.” They are ‘at prefent, and 
have remained from the remoteft ages, a convincing proof 
of the divinity of this prediation. The Arabians in gene- 
ral are fuch thieves, that travellers and pilgrims, who are 
led thither through motives of devotion or curiofity, are 
firuck with terror when they approach the deferts. Thefe 
robbers, headed by a captain, traverfe the country in 
‘troops on horfeback, and affault and plunder the cara- 
vans. On the fea coaft they are mere pirates, and make 
a prize of every veffel they can mafter, of whatever na- 
tion. The habit of the roving Arabs.is a kind of blue 
fhirt, tied round the waiit with a fath, with drawers and 
flippers, but no ftockings. ‘They have a cap or turban 
on their head ; but fome of them in the eaftern parts go 


almoft naked. ‘The women are in general fo wrapped. 


up, that nothing can be feen but their eyes. Like other 
Mahometans, they eat all manner of fleth, except hog’s. 
They drink coffee, tea, and dherbet, made of orange or 
lemon juice, fugar and water. They, have no {trong li- 


quors. The people in general profefs Mahometanitm $s 


but many of the wild Arabs are {till pagans. 


Though the Arabians, in former ages, were famous 
for their learning, and {kill in the liberal arts, yet there . 
is {carcely a country at prefent, where the people are fo. 


univerfally ignorant, 


What is called the Defart of Sinai, is a beautiful. 
plain, nearly nine.-miles jong; and above. three broad. | 


his plain is fo fpacious as to have contained the. whole 


ee 
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‘camp of the Iraelites. From Mount Sinai may be feen 

Mount Horeb, where Mofes kept the flock of Jethro, 
- whenhe faw the burning bufh. ‘The chief cities of Ara- 
bia are Mocha, Aden, Mufcat, Juddah, and Suez. 
Mocha is well built, the houfes lofty, and covered with 
‘a ftucco of a'dazzling whitenefs. The harbour is femi- 
circular, and the: wall two miles in circuit. Suez, the ' 
Arfinoc of the ancients, is furrounded by the defert, a 
fhabby, ill built place. Juddah is the place of greateft 
trade of any in the Red Sea; for there the commerce be- 
tween Europe and Arabia meets, and the latter ex- 
change their fpices, gums, drugs, coffee, &c. &c. for 
the cloth, iron, &c. of the former. “a | 

_ Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deferves 
particular notice. At Mecca, the birth place of Mahom- 
et, is a mofque fo glorious, that it isin general reckoned 
the moft mapnificent temple in the Turkifh dominions. 
Its lofty roof is raifed in the fafhion of a dome, and coy- 
ered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of 
extraordinary height and archite€ture. This mofque has 
ahundred gates, and a window over each, and the 
whole building is decorated with the fineft gildings and 
'tapeftry. ‘The number of pilgrims, who yearly vifit this 
place, is incredible, as every muffulman is obliged, by his 
religion, to come hither once in his life, or fend a deputy: 
At Medina, about 50 miles from the Red Sea, the place 
where Mahomet was buried, is a ftately mofque, fup- 
_ ported by 400 pillars, and furnifhed with 300 filver 
lamps, which are kept continually burning. In this 
mofque is placed the coffin of the impoftor, covered with 
cloth of gold, undera eanopy of filver tiflue. Over the 
foot of the coffin is a rich golden crefcent, curioufly 
wrought, and adorned with precious ftones of immenfe 
value, 


Seeriov XXXVII. INDIAN AND ORIENTAL 
ISLANDS. rer 


‘THE Japan Ilands, Japan, ‘Bongo, Tonfa, and De- 
zima, form together what has been called the Empire of 
Javan, ‘They are fituated about 150 miles eaft of Chi- 

M 
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na, and extend from 30 to 41 deg. N. lat. and from 130- 
to 147 deg. E. lon. ‘Fhe chief town is Jeddo. he foil 
and produétions of this country are much the fame with - 
China ; and the inhabitants are famous for their laquered 
ware, known by the name of Japan. The iflands them- 
felves are very inaccellible, through their high rocks and 
tempeftuous feas. They are fubje@ to earthquakes, and 
have fome volcanoes. The complexions of the Japanefe . 
are in general yellowifh ;, but fome of the women are al- 
moft white. ‘Their @yes are narrow, and eyebrows high 
hike the Chinefe ; their hair univerfally black ; and there 
is fuch a fameneis in their fafhions, that the fame head 
drefs would fuit the emperor or a peafant. The women 
Wear more ornaments than the men ; but the fafhion of 
their garments have been the fame from time immemori- 
al. ‘Their houfes are built with upright pofts, crofled . 
and wattled with bamboo ; plaftered and whitewafhed 
within and without. They are low, the upper {tory be- 
ing feldom habitable. ‘The floors are covered with mats. 
They have no furniture in their rooms, not even beds. 
They fit on mats, which are always foft andclean. Their 
food is ferved on-a low board, raifed only a few inches 
from the Hoor, and only one difh at atime. ~ Their win- 
ters beimg very fevere, they are obliged to warm their 
houfes; but they have neither fire places nor ftoves, but 
ufe large copper pans, lined with loam, in which they 
burn charcoal. The firft compiiment offered to a ftran- 
ger, is a difh of tea, anda pipe of tobacco.. The whole 
“nation are very cleanly, conftantly ufing baths. Obedi- 
ence to parents, and refpect to fuperiors, are characteriltics 
ofthis nation. “Chey are uniformly polite, and civilon 


all occafions to their neareft connections; and children ~ 
are accuftomed'to practtife this pleafing manner, by the 
example of their parents. ‘Their penal laws are very 

4 


fevere ; and perhaps there is no country where fewer 
crimes are «committed againft fociety. Commerce and 
manufaaure flourtth ; agriculture is well underftood ; and 
the whole country even to the tops of the hills is culti- 
vated. ‘They trade chiefly withthe Dutch. 

The Ladrone Iflands, of which the chief is Guam,. 
lie in 140. deg, Es lon, and l4deg.N.lat. ‘They are 12in 
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rived but: we know slibiere of them worth mention- 
in 

, Formofa is fituated to the eaft of China.. The Hy eee 
tants of the eaftern parts area favage, but inoffenfive 
people. Thofe ofthe weftern, arethe fame as the Chi- 
nefe, who have made themfelves matters of that part of 
the ifland. 

The Philippines, of which Hilene are 1100: in number, 
lying in the Chinefe Sea, $00 miles: fouth ealt of China. 
Manilla is the chief ifland and capital city. Theinhabi- 
tants area mixture of Chinefe, Ethiopians, Malays, Span- 
iards, and various other nations. "[hefe iflands were dif- 
covered by Magellan, and are the property. of Spain. 
They are fruitful in all the neceffaries of life, and beauti- 
ful to the eye. ‘There is a tree in thefe iflands, called 
-amet, which fupplies the natives with water. There: is 
-alfo'a kind of cane, which, if cut, yields fair water enough 
fora draught, of which there are dees in the mountains 
where water is fearce, Cawite is the port of Manilla, 
defended by the caftle-of St. Phillip. In the fear 1762, 
Manilla was taken by the Englifh, but ranfomed by the 
Spanifh Viceroy, fora million pounds fterling ; nis the 
ranfom has never been wholly paid. 

Though thefe iflands are bountifully fupplied ney all 
the neceflaries and delicacies of life, inthe greateft t pro- 
fufion, to-counterbalance thefe, they are fabject to dread- 
ful earthquakes, tremendous tempefts. of thunder, 
lightning and rain ; and the foil produces poifonous hertis 
and flowers, which kill inftantaneoufly, and abounds 
with noxious and venomous animals. Some of their 
‘mountains are volcances. | 

‘The Moluccas, or Spice iflands, lie all within the com- 
pafs of 25 leagues to the fouth of the Philippines, in 125 
deo. E. lon. and-I deg.S. and 2deg. N. lat. Thefe iflands 
produce neither corn nor rice; fo that the inhabitants 
live upon:a kind of bread’ made of fago. Their chief’ 
produce confifts of cloves, mace, andinutmees, which are 
monopolized by the Dutch. 

The Banda, or Nutmeg iflands, are fituated: beeen 
127 and 128'deg. E. lon. and between 4 and 5 dep. S.. 
lat. They-are-entirely subject to the Dutch. Amboyna. 
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is the moft confiderable of the Moluccas. It is, feventy- 
wiles in circumference. ’ eee 
The ifland of Celebes, or Maccaflar, is fituated under: 
the equator. Its chief produce is pepper and opium, and 
a very great variety of poifons. The inhabitants are hof- 
pitable, faithful; and quiet, when not provoked: They- 
trade with the Chinefe, and their port of Jampodin is the- 
moft capacious of any in that part of the world. ‘ 
The Dutch alfopoffefs two other fpice iflands, Gilolo,, 
and: Ceram. | 
The Sunda Hlands are fituated in the Indian Ocean,. 
between 93 and 120 deg. E. lon. and 8 deg. N. and 8 deg.. 
8. lat. comprehending the iflands of Borneo Sumatra, © 
Java, &c. Borneo is the largeft, being 800 miles long, 
and 700 broad. ‘The inland parts are marfhy and. un- 
healthy, and the inhabitants live in towns built, on floats,. 
in the middle of the rivers. The foil produces rice, corn. 
cotton, pepper, camphor, tropical fruits, gold, and dia-. 
monds. ‘he famous ourang outang, isa native of this. 
place, and is thought of all irrational animals, to refem-. 
ble man the moft. ‘The chief port in this ifland is Ben-. 
jar Maffeen. Sumatra has. Malacca on the north, Bor- 
neo on the eaft, Java on the fouth eaft, from which it is. 
feparated by the ftraits of Sunda. It extends five de- 
grees north eaft, and five fouth eaft of the equator ; is. 
1000. miles long, and 100 broad. This ifland produces 
fo much gold, that itisthought to. be the Ophir men- 
tioned in the fcriptures. The’ inhabitants on the fea: 
_ coats are governed by Mahometan princes ; the inte-~ 
rior are pagans. ‘They have frequent heavy rains here,- 
with thunder, lightning, and fometimes earthquakes. The 
_ eaffia tree, which isa native of this country, is very beau-. 
tiful ; it grows to 50 or 60 feet high, the ftem is. not - 
more than 2 feet in diameter, with a regular {preading 
head. Within about ninety miles. of, Sumatra, is the 
“ ifland of Enganho, which is. very little known, on account 
of the terrible rocks and breakers thatfurround it. The- 
greateft part of Java belongs to the Dutch, who have. 
erected here a kind of commercial monarchy, the capi-. 
tal of which is Batavia, It isa noble, populous city, | 
lying in the latitude of fix degrees fouth, at the mouth. 
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of the river Secatees, ad isfurnifhed with one of the fineft 
harbours in the;world., ‘This city is built in the manner 
of; thofe in »Holland, furrounded by regular fortifica- 
tions sit is as beautiful as, it is {trong ; and its fine ca- 
nals, bridges, and avenues render it a molt agreeable ref- 
idencer + © | 

‘The Andaman and Nicobar iflands lie at the entrance 
of the Bay of Bengal, and furnifh refrefhments to thips 
that touch there. ‘hey are inhabited by a harmlefs, in- 
offenfive, but idolatrous people. Ceylon 1s the richeft 
‘and fineft ifland in the world. It is fituated in the In- 
dian Ocean, near Cape Comorin, and is 250 miles long, 

and 200 broad. It produces excellent fruits of all kinds, 
pepper, cotton, the fineft ivory, filk, tobacco, ebony, 
muitk, chryftal, lead, iron, fteel, copper, cinnamon, gold, 
filver, and all kinds of precious ftones, except diamonds ; 
all kinds of fowl and fifth ; every ufeful and domeftic.ani- 
mal. Its elephants are the moft yalwable in the world, 
‘particularly if they: are fpotted. The natives of this 
ifland, callita terreftrial paradife, and it really deferves 
the name. The chief fettlement of the Dutch is Negam- 
bo.. The'capital city is Candy, which isin the middle 
of the ifland, where the native king remains fhut up, 
without any communication with other countries, or any 
property in the riches of his own dominions. The na- 
tives area fober, inoffentive people, but idolators..Trin- 
quemale is the chief fea port. 
« The Maldives are a fmall clufter of iflands or SH 
juft above the water, lymg between the equator..and 8 
deg. N. lat.. They arechiefly refurted to by the Dutch, 
who trade with the natives for couries,a kind of {mall thell, 
which formerly pafled for money on the coalts of Guinea 
and other parts of Africa.. ‘The cocoa tree of the Mal- ~ 
dives, is capable of being rendered wonderfully ufeful, 
‘Veflels are completely built, rigged, and fupplied with 
fuel from this tree, while its fruit affords pleafant food, 
- andthe milk ‘contained in rt, a wholefome, cooling bever- 
age. Bombay has been already mentioned in our account * 
of India. | 

‘The fea, which. feparates the moft fouthern aan of 
Kamchatka from rig Be contains a number of iflands, 
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in a pofition from north ea to -fouth wel, which are 
called the Kurlie Iflands: ‘They are wpwards» of 20 in 
number, mountainous, and abowndinie in volcanoes and- 
hot fprings. The tihabitants ate humaney: courteous, — 
honeft ‘and hofpitable ; but adverfity renders them timid, _ 
and. prompts them to fuicide. They have a peculiar 
veneration for old age. The men are employed m hunt- 
ing and fifhing ;- the women have the care of the kitchen, - 
and make the clothes... The fouthern iflanders are’ more 
refined and polifhed than thé northern ; and carry on a 
fort of commerce with Japan, exchanging thei whale 
oil, furs, and feathers; for tobaccd‘all “forts of trinkets,. 
and {mall wares. baeRebY pip ir 2 aakeoenals Rise fy 
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AFRICA, the third grand divifion of the globe, is a 
peninfula of prodigious extent, jomed to Afia‘only bya 
neck of land about 60 -milés over, between the Red Sea. 
and the Mediterranean, ‘called the-Ifthmus of Suez. 
Africa extends from Cape Verd, in 17 deg. W. Joni to” 
Cape Guardafui, near the Straits of Babelmandel, in 61. — 
lec. E. lon. 3,500 miles, from eaft to welt, and: from: 
Cape Bona’ in the Mediterranean; in 37 deg. N. lat. to- 

the Cape of Good Hope, in 34 deg. S. lat. 4,300 miles. 
ttis bounded north by the Mediterranean Sea, which. 
feparates it from Europe, on the eaft by the’ Ifthmus’ of 
Suez, the Red Sea, and Indian Ocean, which divides it 
from Europe, fouth by the Southern Ocean, and on the: 
welt by the great Atlantic, which feparates it from Amer. 

‘ica, As great part of this extenfive territory lies: upon. 
the equator, and the far greater part between the tropics, 
the heat is almoft infupportable to: Europeans, efpeciaily 
where it is increafed by the réfle@ion of the fun’s* rays: 
from deferts of burning fand. The coafts, however, and. 
Banks of rivers, efpecially thofe of the Nile, are extremely 

_ fertile. There is little variety in the climate.” Snow 
feldom or ever fallsin the plains, and is only found: on. 
the tops of high mountains. — % 


The moft confiderable rivers of Africa are the Niger, 
“which falls into the Atlantic at Senegal. Tt increafes: 


aud deoreafes: like the Nile, fertilizing the country round. 
Gold is‘foundiinsits) fands. The Senepal and Gambia 
axe only branches ofthis river. :: The Nile, which dividin 
Egypt into two parts, difoharges itfelfmto the. Mediter- 
ranean | 'The‘mountains: are: Atlas; a. ridgeextending 
from the Weftern Ocean, to which it. gives: the’ name of | 
the Atlantic, to Egypt. It had its name from a king of — 
Mauritania, a great lover of aftronomy, who ufed to 
obferve the ftars from its fummit ; on which account poets’. 
and ‘painters réprefent! hit as bearing the heavens: on his- 
fhoulders:: The Mountains of the Moon are ftill higher 
than Atlas... Thofe of Sierta:: Leona, or Mountains‘ of 
the Lions, extend as far as Ethiopia. ‘The Peak of 'Tene- 
riff, which the Dutch make their firft meridian of longi- 
‘tude, is about 2 miles high, fituated on an ifland - near 
the coaft.. The moft noted: capes are, Cape Verd) fo''cal- 
led becaufe the land is always preen. It is the mot 
wefterly point of Africa. The Cape of Good Hope, fo 
odenominated by the Portuguefe, who firft failed round x, 
As. Dy 1498, and-difcovered the paflage to India. \ Tris. 
the fouthern extremity of Africa, and is the country of: 
‘the Hottentotsi, It isin poffeffiow of the Dutch; and is 
the general rendezvous of fhips of every nation that trade’ 
to India. The only: ftrait in Africa is that of Babelman- 
del, which joins the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean, 
Afiica once contained. feveral kingdoms and ftates, 
‘famous for theliberal arts; for wealth, power; and’ the 
‘moft éxtenfive commerce. The rich: and powerful fate 
vof Carthage, thatconce powerful rival to Rome itfelf,. 
extended:her commerceito every part of the then known 
world: even the Britifh fhores were vilited by her fleets,. 
till Juba, who was king ef Mauritania, unhappily called: 
an the Romans, who fubdued Carthage, and by degrees: 
all the neighbouring flates.and kingdoms... “After this! the. 
Natives, impoverifhed by the governors fentfrom Rome, 
negleQed.their trade, and cultivated no more-land thar 
might 'ferve for their fubfittence., Upon the decline of 
the Roman Empire;the north of Africa was over run by 
the Vandals, who doon deftroyed every trace of the arts 
and feiences.. After this they fella prey to the Saracens, 
who conquered all the coaft. of Barbary, in the"7th: cen- 
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tury. - Thefe were fuccéeded by the Turks, who carried 
- - defolation wherever.they came,fo that the ruin of this 


once flourifhing ftate: was. foon.completes».'The :inhabi- 
tants of Africa, with refpeét to religion, may ‘be divided 


into 3 forts, Pagansy Mahometans, and Chriftians ; there 
are alfo fome Jews.) s-i¢sr ef > j tahoe 2 
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mn EGY PT is bounded north by the Mediterranean Sea, 
eat by the Red Sea, fouth by Abyflinia, and weft by the 


_ Defert.of Barca and the unknown parts. of Africa. It is 


_ 600 miles long,’ and 250 broad, lying between 20 an 
_ 82deg. N. lat. and 28 and 36 deg. E. lon. © ti 
During 8 months in the year, the heat im this country - 


is-very oppreflive. There are alfo hot, poifonous winds, 


which blow from the fouth, of fuch extreme aridity, that | 


no animated body expofed to them can refift their fatal 


influence ;° they in general blow for three days, and woe 


to the traveller whom this wind furprizes far from any 


. fhelter.. - 


& 


It feldom rains in Egypt, and the great fertility. of 
the country is owing to the annual overflowing of the 
Nile. It begins to rife when the fun is vertical in Ethio~ 
pia. Atthe height of its flood in lower Egypt, noth- 
ing is to be feen but the tops of forelt: and fruit trees. 
Their towns and yillages are built upon é€minences, either 
natural or artificial. The labour of the hufbandman:is 


here almoft nothing. Heithrows his:wheat and:barley | 


into the ground, and it requires little ‘more care till fit 


forthe reaper. The face of the country in a few weeks 


after the retiring of the Nile, isverdant beyond :defcrip- 
tion, while the air is perfumed with orange, lemon,. and 
other odoriferous fruits and bloffoms. ' . 


_. Egypt abounds in black cattle. They have alfp a very 
fine breed of affes, on which the chriftians ridé, the ‘Turks 
not allowing them to ride on horfes, which-are animals 


held in very. high eftimation among them; and indeed 
they are remarkably fine, fleet, and: tractable. ‘The hip- 
popotamus, or river horfe, is a native of upper Egypt ; at 
refembles an ox in its hinder parts, with a head) like a 
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horfe. . Tygers, hyenas, camels, antelopes,: a fingular 
kind of ape, with a head like a-dog, andthe rat, called 
ichneumon, are natives of Egypt. The crocodile was 
formerly thought peculiar to this country ; but there. is 
little difference between them and the alligators of India 
and America. They are amphibious animals, formed 
like a lizard, with fhort legs, large clawed feet, and im- 
penetrable fcales. They grow to about 20 feet long. 
They are voracious and dangerous animals. ‘This coun- 
try alfo produces eagles, hawks, pelicans, and water 
fowl of all kinds. The bird, ibis, a creature refembling 
a duck, was deified by the ancients for deftroying fer- 
pents and pettiferous infeés. Oftriches are alfo found 
here, and fo ftrong that aman may ride on their backs. 
The ceraftes, or horned viper, inhabits the eaftern parts, 
and is fuppofed to be the afpic, with which Cleopatra 
was fiung to death. The defcendants of the original 
Egyptians are an ill looking, flovenly people, immerfed 
_mindolence, and are diftinguifhed by the name of Coptis. 
' In their complexions, they. are rather funburnt than fwar- 
thy or black. In theirreligion, they pretend to chriftian- 
ity, but Mahometanifm is the prevailing worthip among 
them, The women in this country are not admitted. to. 
the fociety of the men, not even at table, but remain. 
ftanding or feated ina corner of the room while the huf- 
band dines, afterwards prefenting him water to wath ; 
though among the richer and higher. clafles, the women 
remain in, their own apartment, and if the hufband con- 
defcends fometimes to dine with his wife, notice is. fent 
to her beforehand. She receives the vifitas a great fa- 
vour, and treatshim with the moft ceremonious refpect. 
The Coptis are excellent accountants, and many of them. 

live by teaching the other natives to read.and write... 
Though it is paft difpute that the Greeks derived all 
their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet {carce a 
Nettige of itremains among their defcendants. This is. 
chiefly owing to the ignorance of their Mahometan matf- 
ters, who from religious motives difcourage all learning, 
except the ftudy of the Koran ; therefore all the learning 
of the modern Egyptians confifts of arithmetical calcu. 
‘lations, a jargon of aftrology, a few noftrums in medi. 
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eine, and’ fome Knowledge of the Mahometan religion:. 
~ Egypt abounds more with curious antiquities than-any 
ether place perhaps in the world. Its pyramids have: 
been often deferibed’; their antiquity 1s beyond’the: re- 
fearches of hiftory, and'their original ufes are ftill un- 
Known ; though they have been fuppofed: to have been 
built by the children of Ifrael while in bondage, for bu-. 
rial'places for the Egyptian kings. The bafis of the 
largeft, covers eleven acres of ground, and’ its perpendi- 
ewlat height is &00 feet. In fhort, the pyramids of 
Egypt are the moft ftupendous, and at the fame time, 
- to appearance, the moft ufelefs ftru€tures that ever were 
raifed by the hands of men: The mummy pits, or- fub-. 
terranean vaults, for the*burial of the dead, are: of pro- 
digious extent. It is faid that fome: of the bodies em-. 
balmed-and buried there 3,000°years ago, areperfet and, 
diltin@ at this day ; but the art of thus embalming is 
‘entirely loft. The labyrinthin upper Egypt, is thought 
to be a greater curiofity than. the pyramids themfelves.. 
Ft is partly under ground, cut out-of a-folid: rock, con-. 
Gifting of 19 palaces. and: 1,000 houfes, the intricacies of 
which occafion its name. Many’ traces of the lake 
Meris, which was dug by an Egyptian king, to correct: 
the irregularities of the Nile, fill are feen, and’ are evi- 
‘dences ofthe grandeur and ability of the work. Won-. 
derful grottoes and*excavations, are found in Egypt, and. 
the whole country towards Cairo isa fcene of antiquities, 
‘of which the’ oldeft is the moft ftupendous, the more: 
‘modern, the moft' beautiful. , ° 
! The ruth papyrus‘is.a native of Egypt, and ferved the _ 
‘ancients to write on. The pith cf it is very nourifhing — 
food. ‘The manner of hatching chickens in ovens is com- 
mon‘in' Egypt. | nis | | 
"Po give only’a fight review of the: cities and’ public 
‘edifices of this country: would fill a large volume. In 


many places, walls, temples, &c. built before the time of 


Alexander-the Great, are ftill entire’; their ornaments, | 
and particularly thecolours of their’ paintings, as frefh _ 
‘and vivid'as ever.” ine } , 
“Alexandria on‘ the Levant coaft, was once the empo-. 
rium. ofall the world, and:by. means of the Red Sea, fure. 
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nifhed Europe with the Bs of India. It was founded. 
by Alexander the Great, on the ruins of Tyre and: Car-. 
thage. It ftands 40 miles weft of the Nile. It is fa-. 
mous for the. light houfe, ere&ed on the oppofite ifland of 
Pharos, defervedly efteemed one of the wonders of ‘the 
world. An ordinary feaport, called Scanderoon, now. 
ftands on, the ruins of this once. magnificent city. 

Rofetta, or Rachid, ‘25 miles north wef: of Alexan- 
dria, is remarkable eee its delightful fituation, and beau~. 
tiful profpeéts. It is’a,place of, great trade. | 

Cairo, the prefent.capital of Egypt 1 is, large and popu- 
lous ; butits ftreets are narrow, and its.airunwholefome. 
It is divided into two towns, the old, and the new, and 
‘defended by a cattle, faid to have been: built by Saladine. 
The well, called Jofeph’s well, is very curious. It is 300 


feet deep. The memory of this patriarch is, ftill revered. 


m Egypt; they fhew valt gramaries, and other works of 
public utility, faid to have: been built by him. © On the 
banks of the Nile, facing Cairo, lies the village of Gizie, 

which is thought to be the .ancient Memphis. Two 

miles weit is: Bulac, the. pert of Cairo. The other towns 

of note in Egypt, ‘are Damietta, the ancient Pelufium, 

Sayd, on the .weftern banks of the Nile,: faid to be .the 

ancient Thebes, Coffairion.the Red Sea, Suez,’ formerly 

a:place.of great trade, now a fmall city. /The. children 

of -Ifrael are fuppofed to.have marched near this: city, 

when .they left .Egypt. The Egyptians export great 

quantities of flax, thread, cotton, leather, calicoes, wax, 

faffron,.fugar,. fenna, and caffia. 


SEerroN XL. BARBARY STATES. 


UNDER this head- we.muk Rui the countries of 
Morocce’and Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. 
Theempireof Morocco, including Fez, is bounded north 
by the Mediterranean Sea, fouth. by Tapilet, eaft by the 
kingdom of Algiers. It is 500 miles long, and 480 bread. 
‘Fez, mow.united to Morocco, is 125 miles long, and much 
the famein breadth. It lies between Algiers.to the-ealt, 
and Morocco on the fouth, bemg furrounded onvall other 
parts. ak the fea. Algiers.is bounded eatt.-by.-Tunis, _ 
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north by the Mediterranean, fouth by Mount Atlas, 
weft by Morocco. It extends 480 miles along the 
coatt of the Mediterranean, and is between 40 and 100 
miles in breadth. Tunis is bounded north and eaft by 
the Mediterranean, weft by Algiers, fouth by Tripoli, 
and part of Beledulgered, 220 miles long, and 170 broad. 
The capitals bear the “names of the feveral ftates to 
which they belong. ‘Tripoli, including Barca; extends 
about 1100 miles along the fea coaft, and is from one to 
300 miles in breadth. The air of thefe states is mild, 
except in July and Auguft. Thefe ftates, under the 
Roman empire, were juftly denominated the garden of 
the world, and to havea refidence there was the higheft - 
{tate of luxury. The produce of their foil fupplied 
all Italy and the Roman empire with corn, wine, and oil. 
But the oppreffion of their government impedes the 
work of agriculture,and their lands remain uncultivated, 
though ftill fertile ; they produce fruit, roots, and herbs, 
almoft fpontaneoutly ; and all that can add to the plea- 
fures of life are ftill to be found there. _ 

“Neither the elephant nor rhinoceros are found in the 
Barbary states; but their deferts abound with lions, 
tygers, leopards, panthers, and montftrous ferpents. The 
Barbary horfes are very valuable. They have drome- 
daries, affes, mules, and a ferviceable kind of animal, 
called kumrahs ; but their moft ufeful animal is the 
camel ; the drieft thiftle, the bareft thorn, is all the food 
he requires, and even thefe he eats while advancing 
“ his journey, without occafioning a moment of de- 
day. / 

Their cows are fmall, and yield but little milk; their 


fheep large, but their fleeces indifferent. They have , | 


goats, bears, porcupines, apes, hares, rabbits, and all 
kinds of vermin and reptiles, particularly fcorpions, 
vipers, and large venomous fpiders. All kind of wild 
fowl, and. many finging birds ; in particular, the capfa 
fparrow. Itis remarkable for the beauty of its plum- 
age, and fweetnefs of its note ; but it cannot live out of” 
its own climate. The feas of Barbary abound with fifh _ 
of every kind. P | es 
‘The inhabitants of thefe flates are, with few exceptions, 
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*Mahormetans ; ‘but all foreigners are allowed the open 
“profeffion of their religion. Ae Bids cr eb 
It can fearcely be doubted, that the countries which 
“contained Carthage, and the pride of the Phoenecian, - 
‘Greek, and Roman works, are replete with the remains 
‘of antiquity, but they lie fcattered, dmidft ignorant, bar- 
‘barous inhabitants ; fome of the memorials of Numidian 
“and Mauritanian greatnefs are’ftill to be met with,» and 
‘many ruins bear evidence of their ancient grandeur. 
The old Julia, Cefarea of the Romans, may. be traced. 
‘in its ruins, ‘once little inferior to Carthage itfelf. -A 
‘few of the aqueducts of Carthage are remaining, but. its 
_walls-are fwallowed in the gulf ‘of time; not the fmalleft 
veftige remains. | The fame is the fate of Utica, famous 
for the retreat and death of Cato 5 and. many. other 
cities of antiquity. There_are alfo fome Saracen monu- 
ments of ftupendouis magnificence, which were erected 
“under the califs of Bagdad. We know of few or no nat- 
ural curiofities in this country, except its falt pits, which, 
‘in fome places, take up an area of 6 miles. There are 
‘alfo fome fptings hére, fo hot as to boil’ meat put mte 
“them in a fhort time, 
_. Morocco, the capital of that kingdom, is now nothing 
but ruiis, and the court is removed to Mequinez, a city of 
Fez. ‘There are magnificent palaces in this7city; but 
the common people live in a mean and flovenly manner. 
Algiers is not more than a mile and a half in ‘circum. 


ference. Itis crowded with inhabitants. . Their public 


‘baths are large and handfomély paved with marble ; and 


the city, being built on the déclivity of a mountain, the 


view of the fea and furroundihg country’ from it. is very 


beautiful. The city of Tunis is built on the fite-of Car. . 


thage. . It is about 3 miles in circumference; is walled 
and fortified. It has an appearance of neatnefs and com: 
modioufneis, but is diftrefled for want of frefh water, hav- 
ing none but that of rain prefervedin cifterns, ‘The city 
‘of Tripoli fuffers the fame inconvenience. “It is. othéra 
wife a flourifhing place. Oran, a fmall city lying on the 


“coaft, isa place of fome trade, and belongs to the Span: 


‘iards. Befides thefe, many cities of renown lie fcattered 


“over this immenfe traét of country. Mequinez is eheemed 
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‘the great emporium of all Barbary. Sallee, a {mall “fea 

port, is famous. for the piracies oh its inhabitants. ~ ‘Tan- 
' gier, from being one of the fineft cities in Africa, is now 
little better than a fithing town, Cueta, almoft oppofite 
‘Gibraltar, belongs to the Spaniards. Tetuan is but an 
-vordinary | town, , but the inhabitants are faid to be rich. 
“The provinces of Suez, Taffilet, and Gefula, contain 
nothing remarkable. Zaara is a defert country, thinly 
‘peopled, and almolt deftitute of water. 


P 


The exports, of thefe ftates .confilt chiefly of leather, 


» fine mats, embroidered handkerchiefs, and carpets, which 


are cheaper and fofter than thofe of Turkey, though not . 


- fo good i in other refpects S. ‘They have no fhips that, prop- 


erly {peaking, are. emplo: e in commerce, fo that the 
‘French and Englifh carry. on the greateft part of their 
- trade. ‘The inhabitants of Morocco, likewife, carry” ona 
trade by caravans to Mecca, Me ina, and fome of the in- 


- land parts of Africa, from Ww. hence they sue eae vat 


_ numbers of flaves. : Re 
: Sscroy XLI, ABYSSINIA. 


T HIS kingdom is bounded north by Sonu ids Nu- 
bia, eaft by the Red Sea, weft by Gorham, and fouth by 
“sGengiro. . It is 900 miles in length, and 800 in breadth, 


_ slying-between 6 and 20 deg. N. lat. and 26 and. oe deg. 4 


@udesslon. 
In this country they have but two feafons, the rainy, and 


the dry... No fun. appears, and the earth is deluged by 
continual rains, from- April to September ; this is fuc- 


» ceeded by fix months cloudlefs fky andverticalfun, The | 


. days are feorching hot, the nights piercing cold; and the 


earth, notwithftanding the heat of the days, is fo cold. | 


; perpetually as to feel difagreeably cold to the foles of the 
feet. 

They have a variety of quadrupeds i in fe country, 
“both wild and.tame...There are different kinds of cows, 
fome having horns of various dimenfions, and fome with- 


- 


‘out horns: at all; ‘differing alfo in the colour and length of | 


» theirhair, »Of-wiid animals, they have the gazel or ante- 
\ lope, the. hyena, the dog, the fox, the jackal, the wild 


ye le 


\ 


_ difmay to acknowledge that’ the elephant, the ;rhinoce- » 
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— boar, eofd feveral others, unknown in other countries ; but 
of all, the hyxna is the moft numerous; they are like » 
fheep in number, and prow] about from dark till the dawn 
of day, preying on thofe carcafes which this cae and uns 
clean people expofe in their ftreets without burial. 
The number of birds in Abyflinia exceeds that of other + 


animals Bond proportion; they have many fpecies of 
the eagle, hawk and vulture. The haddaya, the Niffar, or 


golden eagle, one of the largeft birds that flies, meafuring | 
8 feet from wing to wing extended. The black eagle, the 

_erkoom, and moroc, with, feveral others, peculiar to the 

-conntry.. They have no great variety or plenty of water 


fowl, fome {ftorks, a few fhipes, but no geefe, except the 
golden goole, common it all the fouth of Africa. Thefe 
build their nefts in the trees, and when notin the water, 
fit upon them. From the clafs'of infects we cannot for- 


bear felecting fome accownt of the moft remarkable, the ) 
Tialtfalya or fly, which, if we merely confider its: fize, . 


and want of variety, ftrength, and beauty, nothing in 
creation is mote infignificant ; yet when we contemplate 
his powers of harming, we are obliged with wonder and 


ros, the lion, and tyger, thofe terrific moniters of , the 


woods, are vaftly his inferiors, ‘The appearance of this . 
{mall infeG, for it is little bigger than. a bee, occafions. 

more trepidation, in both the human and animal creation, 
than whole troops of thofe ferocious beats ; nay, the very 


found of his buzzing eccafions univerfal terror. No foon- 
er are they heard, or feen, than the cattle forfake: their 
food, and run wildly about, till they die with terror, fa- 
tigue, and hunger. No remedy remains, but to haften 
to the fands of Atbara, and remain there while: the rains. 
laft; this cruel enemy not-purfuing them thither.. The 
immenfe fize, the thick fkin of the camel, defended: by 
{trong hair, cannot refift the fting of this infe@t.. He muft 


lofe no time in removing to the fands of Atbara, for when: 


orice attacked by this fly; his body, head, and legs, break. 


out in large boffes, which fwell, break, and: putrify, tothe) 


certain deftruction of the animal. . 
They have many curious vegetable productions in A- 
byfinia. ‘The: balm. or balfam, mentioned in fcripture, 


.. 
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Py is 
the Fyifeted is an herbaceous es which, when: Aoft, if: 
gat with milk or b pier: isa wholefeme, nourifhing fords. 
» The teff, a kind of grain, of which the Aby ffinians make 


bread, for sough “they have wheat, it is only eaten by 


people of the firft wank. ‘The acacia tree is very com-. 
mon here: ‘There is.a large lake in this country, called 
the lake of 'Tzana, of very great extent. T heuge® elev-. 
en inhabited iflands in this lake, ) 

_ The great cataract of Alata, or one of. the cataraéts of. 
the Nile; is.a moft.ftupendous and magnificent natural cu- 
riofitys The water falls from the height of forty feet, in. 
one cont ager fheet of half an ‘Englith mile in breadth, 
wh falling i into a deep pool or bafon in the folid rock ; antl. 


in twenty. different eddies t¢ ) the foot of the piel Ice. . 


The Nile’ has its feurce in Aby fini a,near the village act. 
Geeth. | ‘The opening’ or mouth of this fource is lefs than. 


three feet'in diameter, and the principal or facred foun-. 
tain, as.it is called by the Abyfiinians, who pay divine: 


honours to it, is “only eleven inches in diameter. Mr... 
Bruce, by calculations, found the fource of the Nile to be 


in. 10 deg.’ 59 min. N. lat. and 36 deg. 55 min. E. lon. 
from the meridian of Greenwich. 

_Gondar is the metropolis of Aby finia. . Iti is fituated, 
_ on’a hill of confiderable height. ~The houfes are chiefly 
built of «clay, the roofs thatched in the form of cones.. 
The pal: ace for the refidence of the king, is furrounded. 
by. a ‘tone wall 30 feet hich ; 3) an egine four fides of the: 


_» wall are above an_ Englith. milé ‘and. a half in length. 


Dixan is built ‘6n the top of a hill, “perfectly i in the form. 
of a fugar loaf ; _adeep walley : firrdunds it every .where. 


like a trench), and the road: winds {pirally tothe top. Ax--.- 
um is fuppofed to have been once the capital of Abyfiin.. . 


ia, and its ruins are very extenfive.. Mafuah is fituated. > 


_on an ifland, on the Abyflinian fhore of the Red Sea, the 

“houfes of which are in gencral built of poles and bent. 
grafs. There is. confiderable trade carried on. in-this if]. 
and, but it is carried on in a flovenly manner. “Their re-- 

ligion is a nur of chriftianity and Judaifim. 
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_ placed in’a vat wildernefs,: as an iflan 


' es kite capital. “In thi is. ‘kingdom is to. e fer 
eV; Nestemaite of erick ‘magnificence, 7] 


lopes for 1200 miles eafty 
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i i f 
E oe but very. little of the a of Beicas bie? i 
within a few bu ‘years many learned and opule tEura pée- 
an individuals, having formed themfelvés into a fociety fo or. 
exploring them ; two, gentlemen were chofeh, erhinently ~ 
qualified for rmaking the projected: refearches, Mr. Ledyard: 
and Mr, Lueas s and having no-other feared’ of informa- ~ 
tion than thefe afforded, we offer: the little we can collect to.’ 
our young readers. “Fezzan isa vet ga domain; ** 
in’ a | 


the ocean ; it contains near 100° ‘towns, ‘of. 


tkably fertile, ‘and the principal occttp 
nit is agricultufe. They liave no coin, an. 
medium of commerce 13 goldidult. ‘heir head ne 
huts are built of clay, covered with ae of ape : 
"No rain’ ever falls in Fezzan, and this e rings 
cient. . Their fovereign is tributary to hee aw oF 
Tripoli. Southeaft or mie Cat ing fandy. ert 200, 
miles wide ;" beyond this are” th ct mountains o Tidelt, 
inhabited by ferocious favages.> "The valley ap 
the mountains are. fertile, and abound “ pha 
kitigdom is. nesta when corfipared 
great empires of Bornow and Cafhna, whi 
vat region, which {preadssitfelt On hee ver ne. << ’ 


Hpi 


towns -and villages. 
confiderable, thitt cies langu: pes 
fpokén... ‘The rom issa fert ti, le,.. beantiful 
inhabitants cultivate "Yanigts forts, of 5 hey have 
alfo § grapes, apricots, me ranates,. a Teme ons, and ty 
melons; but one of! the awabis «abet abley:- 
acer Saft kedéyna, which os wee 
| es a ng of which ase | 

a flimation, éfirit as a fruit, ’ 
the bal for shia oil it Yn dy vhich ‘opoltes their lamps. 
Bees are fo numerous there, that the wax is. frequently. 
afi RTE as of no wes » Their EOS! vale 
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-etan. | Southeatt from Bornou, lies the extenfive Kiipaday: 
fa) Begarmee, and beyond this kingdom are feveral tribes — 


~ of negroes, idolators, and feeders on human fleth. | Thefe 
are the beft accounts as yet obtained of thefe iaiedoiie, 


and it is more than probable that hag ona ie and - 


mixed with fable. or 
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_ FRARIA AND LAND OF HOLTENTOTS. 
Fi f ae 

TB from the purett motives of Hamabity: was 

ea Leone, on the coatt of Africa (in 8 deg. 

Ne latw and.12 deg. W. lon. ) A. Dy 1791, under a re- 

le. j ety. of iain in ee for 6 benev- 


Nery 20 
tofa ‘fimilar nature, was formed upon the ifland of 
Bilin on the fame coaft, under the dire@tion of Mr. 
a but this i is now entirely relinquifhed, a great 
>» part of the colohifts having been maiffacred by the natives 
oo get she mouth of ‘the river Gambia, when the furvivors: 


“Leone, where t the colonitts areon- the happielt terms of 


friend thi I iby t he natives. They. make a regular pro-. 
grefs in erecting b buildings, and laying out the land for cule. 

tivation. mesic territory of Africa, which extends 
from the trdpic. of ‘cancer to the: ‘Cape of Good. Hope; 
is, comparati y fpeaking, very little known, as nomod- 


ern tra eller has penetrated far into the’ country.” In 


~ many ‘Gircumftances the ‘inhabitants of this vaft conti-. 


nent agree with each oth ; for if we. 
finians, who are tawny, a a Pisave fome idea of chriftianity, 
they are all of ‘a blae complexion, and in their religion 
pagans. The fertility of a country fo extenfive, might be: 
*fuppofed more various than we(find it; but there is no- 
~ medium in this part. of A fricaywith regard to foil ; itis ei- 
ther “extremely barren or very fertile. Some of the prov-. 
vs 


xcept the- Abyf- 


‘eo ‘ ” R , / i ’ nal 


upon ret odie! es of humanity. A fettle. 


or refuge among their countrymen, to Sierra 
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jinces shoed great Reunthaes of Bald and filver 5 but. de-.: 
grading to human nature, as the confeffion i is, it is but too 
true that the perfons of the wretched natives, form the 
moft confiderable article of commerce. » On Guinea, or 
the weftern coatt, the Englifh exchange their linen and 
woollen manufaéures for ie igh Not only the Englifh,. 
but other European nations, together with Americans, 
join in the horrid traffic, and grow rich by the purchafe. 
_and fale‘of their fellow creatures. Let LIBERTY bluth, 
and. CHRIST. TANIPY hide her dithonoured head. The. , 
Portuguefe are in poffeflion of the eait and wei coaft of 
Africa, from the tropic of cancer to the Cape. = ie 
Hope, which immenfe tract they became mail 
_, their happy. difeovery of the Cape of Good’ Hae 
«the. coatt of “Zanguebar, on the, eaftern. fide, t heir iad 
confifts' of gold, ivory, fenna, civit, amibe Pate uloes,. and 
frankincenfe. Mf. he Dutch have fettlements tow ards the. 
fouthern parts, in the country called Caffraria, or land of 
‘Hottentots ; particularly Cape’ Town, which is well fet- 
tled and fortified, where their fhips. bound for, India, ufu-. 
ally put in and.trade withsthe natives for cattle, in ex 
change for which they give them {pirituous, liquors, 
The Hottentots, Caffrees, and Gonaqua pS Bi dk: 
in general, the fame cultoms, manners, drefs, and appear=| 
ances. They make a clucking noife, with thei oagnee 
when they fpeak, and drefs in fheep cr calf fc their: 
chief ornament being a bit of ivory or bone, hung ‘round. 
the neck. Very litte clothing is ufed by, inh and in. 
the exceflive heats, which fen prevail, they” goa oe 
tirely naked, Re eK: 

. Their huts are eight, or nine feet in diameter, covere 
with ox, or fheep fkins, orymats, There is only ene open-. 
ing, and in the middle of the hut, they make their fire., 
The thick fmoke dnd flench dBithete kennels, (for they de- 
ferve no better name). would f cate a European, who: 
might have thet nerity to ren¥ain in ihema few minutes,, 
but cuftom renders it Anppe ortable jhoythe favages. » dhe 
Hottentots. are fond of, hunting, and» are dexterons: in 
eatching large animals. im. {nares.or gins. In. Wwar they. 
ufe poifoned arrows, and. thongh thefe weapons are very; 
fmall, a wound. from them is always dangerous, and | im 


v 
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general mortal. They have no. notion of | agriculture; - 
‘They neither fow nor plant, neither do they reap. They» 
drink a kind of fermented liquor, made of honey, and a~ 
certain root, fteeped'in water, but they make no more at © 

a time than they want’for immediate ufe. “hey are fond ° 
of {moking tobacco, and the’leaves 6f a plant called dag- - 
ha. Though they téarabundance' bf fheep and oxen, they ~ 
feldom: kill” the latter, their principal nourifhment being ° 
milk, and the fleth of animals taken in hunting. ”'There 
are lions, elephants, leopards, tyger Ss thinocerofes, and - 
wolves in this country, which oceafi ionally make’ excur- - 
fions towards the cape, and deftroy the tame cattle. The: 
Hottentots “medfure the year by the epochs of dry and ~ 
rainy weather, which is fubdivided into. moons, but they — 
never number ‘the days, for they never can get beyond » 


* 
=4 


~ 


the number of tens They diftinguifh the ‘parts’ of their” aS 


day by the courfe of the fun. Théfe favages have 2° 
peculiar caft of feature. heir’cheek bones aré extreme: = 
ly prominent, and the jaw bones narrow 3 their nofe flat, - 
and “noftrils excefively wide, mouth large,: furnifhed= 
with fmall teeth, perfeétly white, eyes -handfome’and~: 
open, and hair black as ebony; fhort and curly like wool.: 
The men pluck out their beavis ‘The women have the’? 
fame charatteriftic marks, but their features are delicate; : 
they are ‘Well: made, havé’fmall hands and feet, and their’ 
voice 1s not deltitute of Harmony. 
‘ The‘ difpofition of both fexes is timid, cold, and ASHES 
ferent, This naturally inclines them to indolence: They-- 
~are under no janviety as to’ future events.’ They are’ » 
ftruck only with the prefent, totally jist: sake of the’paft,” 
‘and carelefs as to what may be to come. ~ “They are; 
However, kind and hofpitable to’any ftranger, whom 
chance or curiofity may throw ‘among them; farnifhing’ 
them with food and lodging, and direéting them on their’ 
journey, without requiring’s ny reward. » : 
Caffraria is a very extenfive country, running’ sbi 
the Negroland on the north, to the Cape of Good 
Hope on the fouth; béin ng 700 Hikes tong, and 600 broad. 
It is divided into fevéral kingdoms; but fo little known; 
that we can give but an ‘imperfect fketch cf it3 yet’ as 


there 1 is {ome little variation between the Caffrees and. me 
as 
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: wy 
~'@pnaqua Hottentots, we fhall make a few remarks upor 
their perfons and cuftoms. ‘The colour of the Caffrees ts. 
jet black, their teeth white, their eyes large } they are- 
ih, * made, aati and courageous in_attacking wild 
bealts. They aré extremely fond of dogs, which they will | 
take in exchange for cattle, giving fometimes ‘two oxen’ 
forone dog. They cultivate fome vegetablés and corn, © 
in which bufinefs the women are employed ; the womeny 
. alfo make bafkets and matsto fleep on, The- foil here. 
is,very fertile, fo that every thing fown or planted grows. 
with the greateft rapidity and luxuriance. It feldom: 
rains here, except in fummer, When it is accompanied- 
by thunder and lightning. Indultry is a leading trait in.’ 
» the Caffrees ; befides the practice of agriculture, the 
~-women make earthen ware, and a peculiar kind) of baf- 
“ket, woven fo clofe, that they: will contain milk.” They: 
have alfo. fome appearance of religion among them, en-_) 
tertain a.very high opinion of the power of the Supreme- 
Being, and. believe in a future. ftate.. . ah 
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SOME of the African Iflands lie in the Eaftern or In- 
dian Ocean, and fome in the Weftern ‘or Atlantici | 
Thofe in the Indian Ocean are, Zocatra, fituated. in 53 ° 
deg. E. lon. and 12 deg. N. lat. 30 leagues to the eaft- of ° 
Cape Guardafut. It is 80 miles long, and 54 broad, has. 
two good harbours,.is popnlous and fruitful’ The in-. 
habitants are Mahometans, of. Arabian’ extraction, and 
tributary to the Ottoman. Porte. i LS > Renee ED. 

Babelmandel gives name to the {trait at the entrance #8 
of the Red Sea, fituated in 44 deg. E. lon. and 12 dees N.. 
lat. This ifland is of little value, being a barren, fandy 
{pot, not five miles round. ae 

The Comora.Ifles are Ave Giaatea between 41 and!’ 
46 deg. E. lon. and between 10 and 14 deg. S. lat. — 
Joana is the chief, which affords plenty of fruit and pro. 
vifions, efpécially.a fmall bullock, with a hump on its’! 
back, ‘The inhabitants are negroes, of Mahometan Pa 4 
fuafion, but humane and friendly to the feamen, whos 
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top there fsr refrefthment. 
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Madagafcar is the largeit of all the African iflands, Tt 


lies between 43 and 51 deg. E. lon, and 10 and 26 deg, 
S. lat. It is 1000 miles long, and 300 broad.. “It is a 
pleafant and defirable country, abounding in fugar, 
honey, fruit, vegetables, corn, cattle, valuable gums, 
precious ftones,and metals. The face of the country 
-affords an agreeable variety of hill, valley, wood, and 
champaign, watered by numerous rivers, and ftored with 
fifth,’ The air is faid to be healthy, though the. climate 
is hot. The inhabitants are of different eomplexions 
and religions; fome white and tawny, defcended from 
the Arabs, others are negroes. ‘They have among them, 
Mahometans and Pagans, and fome who obferve the 


Jewjith fabbath, and have a very tolerable idea of the hif- | 4 
tory of the Jewith patriarchs, though ne one now. living °~ 


_can-tell. from whence they, derive the ‘cuftém; or their 
Knowledge. Mauritius, fo called by the Dutch, who 
firft touched here in 1598, in honour of their ftadtholder 
“Maurice, lies in 56 deg. E. lon. and’ 20 deg. S. lat. “It 
is 150 miles in circumference, and has.a_ fine harbour,) 
capable of holding 50 large fhips, fecure againft any 
wind that blows. -The climate is extremely healthy and 
pleafant. ..Some,ofithe mountains are fo high, that their 
tops are covered with fnow, and-fome produce the beft 
ebony inthe world. This ifland produces plenty of rice, 
fruit, tobacco, cattle, deer, and goats. It belongs to the 
French. Be ae a ae 
~ Bourbon, about 300 miles eat of Madagafear, in 21 
deg. S. lat. and 54 deg. E. lon. has around it many good 
» “roads for fhipping, but fearcely a fingle harbour, where’ 
they can ride fecure againft the,hurricanes which blow 
during the monfoons.. Indeed the coaftis at all times. 
dangerous, being furrounded by blind rocks, a few feet 
below the water. On thé fouthern part there is a vol- 
cano; which continually throws out fmoke, flame, and 
fulphur; with a roar tremendous to mariners’ who ap- | 
proachit...The climate is in. general healthy, and re- 
frefhed with cooling gales at morning and evening ; but 
fometimes. they are vi:ited by terriblehurricanes, though 
they feldom do much harm, except frightening’ the in- 
habitants, ‘This iland is-fruitful, and yields among other 
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_. tropical produétions, benzoin of an excellent quality. 
_ They have ambergrife, coral, and beautiful fhells upon 
their fhores. ‘The woods are fall of turtle’doves, and a 
varie other birds, beautiful to the eyé, and pleafant 


~ 


ater as PP i deel ren 
Phere are many more fmall. iflands round’ Madagatf- 
ear, on the éaftern coait of Africa; but we know 
nothing either of, their names or inhabitants... We will 
‘therefore take leave of the eaftern world and the! Indies, 
~ and coming round the Cape of Good Hope, feaft our eyes 
, with the fublime view of the immenfe Atlantic’ Ocean, 
‘lying between the two grand divifions of the globe ; 
_ and leaving Europe, Afia, and Africa, or the’ Old‘World, 
on our right to the eaft, and having America, or<he 
» New World, on our left to the weft, eer our’ courfe 
~ north weft, touching, in our paflage, at the following 

iflands. 4") . bi TAB: 
The firft ifland on this fide the Cape ‘is St. Helena, 
in6 deg. W. lon. and 1@deg. S. lat. -This ifland is a - 
rock, about 21 miles in circumferetice, very high and 
fteep, and only acceflible atthe. landing: ‘It appears on 
every fide a barren rock, yet is diverfified with plan- 
tations of fruit trees and garden ftuff. ‘The Englith 
plantations afford potatoes, yams, figs, banaias, grapes, 
beans, and Indian corn; of the laft however’ the chicf 
_ part is, devoured by rats, which harbour among’ the 
rocks, and cannot be extirpated, fo that all the flour they 
_ ufe for bread isimported from England, and in timés of 
“Scarcity, they ufe potatoésand yams. ‘They have plenty of 
animal food and poultry, which they gladly exchangeéowith 
failors for any, kind of light clothing,’ or ‘arrdéki? This 
ifland was difcovered by the Portuguele, on the feftival 
of the emprefs Helena, mother to Conftantine the Great, 
whofe name it bears. Thereare about 200 families in ~ 
the ifland, moft of them defeended from Enplith parents. 
- The Eaft India fhips top here for water on their way 
“home, but the ifland is fo fmall, and the wind foumuch 

againft when outward bound, that they feldom fee it. 
- Afcenfion in 7 deg. S. lat. GOO miles north weftiof St. 
Helena, is a mountainous, barren, uninhabited» iland, 
about 29 miles round, but ithas a convenient harbour, 
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where failors often Rop to procure turtles, which abotindg 
there; and are a great refrefhment on a long voyage. St. 
_ Matthewis another fmall, uninhabited ifland, 300 miles 
north eatt of Adfcenfion. St. Thomas’s, Anabaa, | -rince’s 
ifland, and Fernando’ Po, are fituated in the gulf of 
Guinea, and furnifh fhipping with provifions and frefh 
“water as they. pafs. Pm SY Ds. st, SONNE 
Cape Verd iflands, off Cape Verd, on the African coat 
‘near the river Gambia, between 23 and 26 deg. W. lon, 
and 14,and 18 deg. N. lat. are about 20 in number, 
fome of them are barren, uninhabited tocks, not worth’ 
notice, but-the following are worthy attention. St. Jago, 
where the Portuguefe Viceroy refides, is the largeft, being 
- 150 miles in circumference. _ It is mountainots, and has 
much barren land, but where it is capable of cultiva- 
‘tion, it yields plentifully all kinds of fruits, fugar, cot- 
ton, and other productions natural to theclimate ; par- 
ticularly a kind of plant called madder, very valuable, 
as itis ufedby European dyers; it grows in abundance 
‘among the rocks... Prayais fituated on the eaftern fide, 
‘and hasa good port. =~ — ne fe 
In the ifland of Mayo, vaft quantities of falt is made by 
the heat of the fun from the fea water, which at fpring 
tides is received into a pan formed by nature by a fand 
‘bank, which runs along’the coaft for two or three miles. 
Here the Englifh go for falt, which cofts them nothing 
' but the trouble of raking it together, and carrying down 
tothe boats; which i3 done at.a very cheaprate. The 
Negro governor expects a fmall prefent, and is pleafed to 
‘be invited on board the fhips.. All the mhabitants, even 
the priefts, are negroes ; they {peak Portuguefe, and pro- 
_fefsthe Romith religion. . * : ; 

The ifland of Fogo is only remarkable for its volcano 
throwing out fulphureous flame, fmoke, and pummice 
/ftones, in as terrible a manner as Etna. Goree is a {mall 
:{pot, not exceeding two miles in circumference, within 

cannon fhot. of Cape Verd, but its only importance arifes 
from being fo near the cape, renders it well fituated for 
trade. i hay nla el talokie TM 
... The Canaries, anciently called the Fertunate ifles, aré 
7 in number, fitwated between 12 and 19 deg. W. lon: 
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‘dnd’27 und 29 :-dee. N. lat. They enjoy a pure, temper- 
ate air, abound in delicacies, efpecially. grapes, which yield 
that rich wine calléd Canary. ‘They abound alfo with that 
wutiful kind of little finging bird, called Canary birds. 
The ifland of Cdn Canary gives name to the whole cluf- 
‘ter: “It is be agHss in circumference, and is fo very fer- 
tile as to produce two harveftsin.ayear. Teneriffe is the 
next largeft ; and is remarkable for. that exceeding’ high 
‘mountain, known by the name of the Peak of Teneriffe; 
is alfo pleafant and fruitful, though mountainous. The 
“Peak is about 15 miles in circumference, and nearly 3 
miles perpendicular height. In clear weather-it may be 
difeerned. at the diftance of 120 miles. This mountain 
is a volcano, and fometimes defolates the country for miles 
round. . | 
It is remarkable, that though thefe iflands are fuppo- 
fed to have been firft colonized «by the Carthagenians, 
yet when the Spaniards difcovered them, in 1405, they 
found, though the inhabitantsrefembled the Africans in 
ftature and complexion, their language was peculiar to 
themfelves. They retained none of the ancient cuftoms ; 
were matters of no fcience ; and were ignorant that any 
world exifted befides their own. sin bt Bah 
Three iflands, called the Madeiras, are fituated in 2 
very fine climate, in 82 deg. N. lat. and between 18 and 
19 deg. W. lon. ‘The largeft, from which the reft. de. 
rive their name, is about 75 miles long, and 60. broad. 
It is compofed of one continued hill of confiderable 
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‘ height, covered with woods and vineyards, intermixed 
> 4 


with the dwellings.of the merchants, forming a very 
agreeable appearance. ‘[’he only confiderable town in the 
ifland is Funchal, feated on the fouth of the ifland; at the 
bottom of a large bay ; towards the fea, it is defended by 
a wall and battery of cannon, and is the only place where 
it is poflible for a boat to land. "The ifland belongs to the 
ortuguefe, The inhabitants make the beft fweetmeats. 
in the world, ‘They cultivate extenfive vineyards, from _ 
which they make thofe fine. wines, Madeira, Malmfy, and. 


> 
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BS jabra toc so {mall diftance from. Madeira, has 

very good harbours, where fhips may ride in perfeé 
O 


kas 


fafety ‘in all weathers. The other ‘ifland is an iheoa- 
fiderable, barren rock F705) 1S eh Re a oe ae 
_ Leaving the Madeiras, we clofe the account of Africa, 
and proceeding weftward through the Atlantic, ftop at 
the Azores, or Weltern Iflands, ‘fituated between 25 and 
32 deg. W. lon. and'between 37 and 40 deg. N. lat. 900 
miles weit of Portugal, and as many ealt’ of Newfound- 
land, lying almoft midway between Europe and Amet- 
ica. ‘Chey are nine in number, and were difcovered 
about the middle ofthe 15th century, by Jofhua Vander- 
bere, anative of Flanders, who on a voyage to Lifbon, 
was driven there ‘by ftrefs of.weather. He found them 
deftitute of inhabitants, and .on his arrival in Portugal, 
he boafted of the difcovery, wpon which the Portuguefe 
fent out acolony-to- take poflefiion of them immediately, 
and they ftill belong to that nation, ‘Their names are 
Santa Maria, St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Graciola, 
Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo. ‘Thefe iflands enjoy a 
clear, temperate fky and falubrious air, but are expofed 
to violent earthquakes and inundations .of the fea, and 
torrents from the high lands, one of which has lately 
rendered the town of Funchal a fcene of defolation. — 

It is-remarkable, that no poifonous or noxious animal 
will live in thefe iflands ; and if reptiles or vermin of any 
kind, arrive there in fhips, theydie ina few hours. Tercera, 
is the moft-important ifland, on account of its harbour: 
Its capital town is Angra, which contains a cathedral, 

‘five churches, anda biihop. It is the refidence of the 
_ goyernour of the iflands. 


| Szcrioy KXLY. AMERICA. 
| DIVIDED by the-vaft Atlantic Ocean from the Old 


World, and all its various inhabitants, modes, languages 
and cuftoms, we launch on a new fcene, and enter on 2 
country of amazing extent and fertility, which though 
‘little cultivated by the hand of art, owes more to nature 
than any other divifion of the globe ; a country which 
though totally unknown but little more than 300 years 
fince, now boalts her cities, her power, her trade, her 
rich and exuberant productions ; claims rank with the 
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Faftern World, and pouring her redundant’ wealth into 
tlie cities of Europe, Afia, and Africa, returns to her 
own childrén, the labours of the filk worm, the produce. 
of the vine, the perfumes of Arabia, and the gems of 
India. Butforbear ! ye Sons of Commerce Brbear | 
too lavifhly to fupply thefe fuperfiuous luxuries, leaft it 
damp the fpirit of manufacture in your native land. That 
nation is'the moft fecure, that is leaft dependent on other 
nations for néceffaries and conveniences, whofe citizens, 
accuitomed* not to foreign luxuries, can bar their ports, 
draw up their mérchant fhips, and live content on the 
produce of the orchard, the flock, the herd, and the 
ploughfhare. For the hiftory of the difcovery and con- 
quelt of this great continent, I refer my young readers 
to the third hiftorical exercife, annexed to this work, 
where’ J truft they will find fufficient to awaken their 
curiofity ; to perufe with avidity Robertfon’s abridged 
hiftory of America, and afterwards the more voluminous 
work of the Abbe Raynal. In the mean-time, we will 
ptoceed'to a defcription of'mountains, rivers, foil, pro- 
ductions, &e. &c. which diverfify the face of this ex- 
tenfive continent. 

America’ extends from 80 deg. N. to. 56 deg. S. lat. 
ahd from 35 to 136 deg. W. lon. ftretched between 8 
and 9,000 miles in length, and its greateft breadth 3,690. 
It fees both hemifpheres, has two fummers, a double 
winter, and'enjoys all the climates the earth affords. It 
is wafhed’ by two great oceans; on the eaftern fide the 
Atlantic, which divides it from Europe and Africa, 
and on the weft by the Pacific; or great South Sea, 
which divides it from Afia: It is compofed of two 
great continents, one on the north, and the other 
on the fouth, which are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, 
which forms a fort of ifthmus 1,500 miles long, and at 
-gne part Darien fo narrow as to make the communica- 
tton between the two oceans, by no means difficult, being 
_ only 60 miles over. In the great gulf, formed by the 
ifthmus between the northern and fouthern continents, 
lie a multitude of iflands, denominated the Weft Indies, 
in contradiftinction to the countries andiflands of Afia,, 
called the Eaft Indies. 
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America, though not in general: a mountainous coun: 
has in it, the greatelt mountains. in the world. Jn South 3, 
America, the Andes, or Cordelleras, run from. north to-. 
fouth along the coaft of the Pacific Ocean, extending from 
the Hthmus of Darien to the Straits of Magellan, a lengthy 
of 4, 300miles. Their height is as remarkableas theirlength,. 
for even within. the torrid zone, they are, conftantly COV-:, 
ered with fhow. Chimborazo is 20,608. feet high. : Car-..~ 
azon.15,800. In North ghee Bg we know: of no con-. 
fiderable mountains, except towardsthe pole,and thatlong- 
ridge which runs at the back of the United States, which, 
we call the Apalachian or Alegany mountains ; if that, 
‘can be called.a mountain, which, though exceeding lofty 
on one fide, is nearly level on the cther pyath the elt of 
the country. 

In North America, are thoi iaende alana Feng on: 
freth water, called, the, lakes of Canada, which not. only. 
communicate with each other, but give rife. to. feveral 
great rivers, particularly the MifiiGippi, which runs from 
north to fouth, till it falls into the gulf of Mexico, af-. 
ter a courfe of 4,500 miles, receiving in its courfe the vat. 

~ tribute cf the Timnots: the Mifaures, the Ohio, and other. 
great rivers, {carcely inferior to the Rhine er, the Danube, 
and. on the north the river St. Liawrence running | a. 
contrary courfe, tothe Mifiifippi, till it empties. itfelf into. 
the ocean near Newfoundland ; all of them being al- 
meit navigable to the head. On the eaftern fide of North. 
America. are the noble rivers Hudfon; Delaaare, Suf. 
quehana, and Powtomack, which fupply others of great. 
depth, length, | and commodious navigation, and . the- 
country is every where advantageoufly interfeated with, 
navigable rivers aad. creeks, fo. that the inhabitants « ene, 
joy an eafy communication with each other, and every. 
convenience to facilitat ce their commerce with. other Na 
tions, nyXh abe 

South iuenoe : is, a poflible, i in this relped more for 
tunate ; it contains the two largeft rivers in the world, the. 
Rignion. and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate River. The. 
firft rifing in Peru not far from the South. Seay: paflin; 
from eat to welt, falls into the ocean. at, Brazil. an " 
Guiana, after a courte of more than 3,000. miles. Th 
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Rio dé la Plata rifes in the heart of the country, and in 
its courfe, being augmented by many powerful f{treams 
which fall into it, difcharges itfelf into the fea with fitch 
vehemence as'to make the water frefh many leagues from 
land. Befides thefe, the Oronoke isa very confiderable 
river, A country of fuch vaft extent on cach fide of 
the equator,:'mult have a variety of foils.as well as cli- 
mates. It is a treafury of nature, producing moft of the 
thetals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, and wood to be 
met with in the other parts of the world ; they have alfo 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyfts, and other valu- 
. able gems. Add to thefe a numberof other commodi- 
ties, which though of lefs price, are of much greater ufe, 
many of which add to the ornament and wealth of the 
Britifh empire inthis part of the world. Among thele 

we fhall particularize cochineal, logwood, indigo, anatto, 
pimento, gine cocoa, fugar, cotton, &c. kc &c. to~ 
gether with thofe valuable drugs, balfam of Peru, and 

_ Jefuit’s bark, to which Europe was an entire ftranger be- 

fore the difcovery of America: All kinds of fruit, every 
wfeful and delicate culinary herb, plant, pulfe, or root,: 
with many herbs highly medicinal, are’to be found in’ 
this highly favoured quarter of the globe... |. 


Though America,fo far as known, is ftill in fome place 
inhabited by large tribes of native Indians, yet it is chiefl 
in poffeffion of the Spaniards, Englifh, and Portuguefe. 
The Spaniards, as they firft difcovered it, have the largeft 
fhare, extending from New Mexico in North: America to 
the Straits of Magellan in the South Sea, excepting, the ; 
large province of Brazil, which belongs to the Portu- 
uefe, and the extensive territory of Louifiana,which has 
seen lately purchafed by the United States of America ; 
but whether the purchafe will be of any effential advan- 
tage to them or not, remains for time to-determine. Next 
_toSpain, the moit confiderable proprietor of. merica 
was Great Britain,who derived her claim to North Amer- 4, . 
ica, from the firlt difcovery ofthat continent by Sebati na 
Cabot, in the reign of Henry VII. A. D. re 
yerak x the firft difcoyery by Columbus, under | hilip 
ing of | Weis acy tin a Lear dats Sheat hab a eed 
fertile trac which we inhabit; now called the’ United 
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States, have withdrawn themfelves from the. government 

_ of the mother country, from which they were firft coloni- 
zed, afferted their own indepetidence, and eftablifhed a 
conftitution and government of their own ; but of this I 
fhall fpeak more fully hereafter. 

The multitude of iflands that lie between the two 
continents of North and South America, are divided 
among the Spaniards, Englifh, French, and Dutch. 
America may be divided into 3 grand divifions. If, 
Britifh America. 2d, Spanifh America; and 3d,the United 
States, which lies between the other two. ee 
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NEW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hud- 
fon’s Bay, comprehending Labrador, commonly called 
the country of the Efguimaux, but now North and South 
Wales, is bounded north by unknown lands and frozen 
feas about the pole, eaft by the Atlantic Ocean, fouth by 
athe river St. Lawrence and Canada, and weft by un- 
j-known lands. Its length is computed at 850 miles, 
’ ts breadth 750, extending from 50 to 70 deg. N. 

lat. “and from 50 to 100 deg. W. lon. There are 
tremendous high mountains in this country to the 
north, which being covered with everlafting fnow, and 
the wind blowing from thence more than two thirds of 
the year, the cold is more intenfe, than is experienced 
in any other country in the fame latitude. ‘There are 
numerous bays, ftraits, and capes, in this country ; the 
principal are, Hudfon’s Bay, Baffin’s Bay, and the ftraits 
are thofe of Davis, Bellifle, and Hudfon. This country 
_isextremely barren; to the north of Hudfon’s Bay, even 
whe hardy pine tree is feen no longer, the cold earth 
_otheugh repeatedly tried with feeds and plants from 
‘Europe, refufes to yield any thing but a few miferable 
fhrubs, and yet this intenfely cold, inhofpitable climate, 
“ hesin the fame latitude with fome of the’ moft fertile 
counties in England. wis * Wi ce ee 
Great variety of quadrupeds are found here, moofe 
deer, ftags, rein deer, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, 
otters, lynxes, martens, fquirrels, ermines, wild cats, and 
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hares. Of the feathered tribe they have geefe, buf- 
tards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild fowl. 
- Of fith, whales, morfes, feals, cod, and haddock, and a 
variety of river fifh. All the animals here are clothed in 
foft, warm fur. In fummer there are variety of col- 
ours among them, but in winter, they all affume the liv- 
ery of the feafon, and become perfectly white. The 
fame change takes place in regard to their fowls. Every 
thing animate and inanimate becomes of the colour of 
the {now, and to fhew the providence of our benevolent 
Creator, in protecting his creatures from the inclemency 
of the feafon, even dogs, cats, and other domeftic ani- 
mals, which have been carried from Europe to this 
country, entirely change their appearance, and acquire a 
longer, fofter, and much thicker coat, onthe approach 
of winter. The native inhabitants of this country are 
very ingenious in their methods of clothing themfelves, 
and preferving their eyes from the glare of white, which 
furrounds them the greateft part of the year; though in 
other refpects, they are very favage. In their fhapes 
and faces they refemble the Samoeids and Laplanders 
of Europe. 
The difcovery of thefe northern feas, was owing to a 
project ftarted in England, for attempting to find a north 
welt paflage to China, in the year 1576 ; but from late 
voyages, itis evident no fuch paflage can be found. For- 
bither difcovered the main of New Britain. 1585 John 
Davis viewed that and the more northerly coaft ; but in 
1610, that bold and judicious navigator, Hudfon, entered 
the ftraits and bay known by his name, and penetrated 
to 80 degrees anda half into the heart of the frozen 
zone. There he ftruggled with the empire of winter, 
and remained in this region of froft and {now till the 
fpring of 1611, when preparing to purfue his difcoveries, 
his crew, weary of fuch perils and hardfhips, mutined, 
feized on him and 7 of his moft faithful followers, and 
» committed them to the fury ofthe icy feas in an open 
boat, where they were either fwallowed up by the waves, 
"or gaining the inhofpitable coaft, were deftroyed by the 
favages. The fhip and the reft of the men returned 
heme = Se bk teat Weer 
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' In 1670, a Chartet was ‘gtanted'to z a compan of titer" 
a aoe for the exclutive. trade’ to this: ‘bay. s , 
pany employ but four fhips and 130", feamen. | They 
have feveral ‘forts, which ftand: on the welt fide of the’ 


with the jatives for peltry : and fars., le) 
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bay, the ce al of which is. Fort*» Nelfon, They. trade’ 
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CANADA, or the preenk GE. Quebec, js: ‘Bétindes. 
north and eaft by New Britain and Hudfon’s- Bay, fouth: 


by New Eneland, Nov a Scotia, and New York, and wett. 


by unknown lands. ‘It is 600 miles long, and 200 broad, 
lying between 61 and 81 deg. W.lon. and 45 and 52 dey. 
N. lat. The climate is cold, and the’ winter long and 


tedious ; but like moft of the American tracts that do- 
not lie too far tothe xorth, the fummers, though ‘hot,. 
are exceedingly pleafant, and: as the foil is very goody. 


they have plenty: of grain, fruit,- and vegetables. T'o- 
bacco is: much cultivated here, and thrives well. The 
meadow” grounds: are’ well watered; ‘and yield ex- 
col grafs. As we are enterin upon | the culti. 


ated parts of Britith America, to. avoid repetitions we’ 


fall fpeak ndw of the different fpecies of timber and 
animals ‘found jin: this, country, as they are the fame‘as 
thofe of the United States,. The’ ti imber are white and 
red pine, four forts of fits, two forts of cedar, and oak, 


the white’ and red; maple of two Kinds, 3 forts. of afi, 
and three of walnut, vaft numbers of Beach trees, ° elms, 


and poplars.. The. Indians hollow: the red elms into 


canoes,. fome of which'made out of One piece, will con- 
tain 20 perfons. oP Here alfo are icherry frees, greet 
trees, and a. tree, the fruit of which infufed i Bing ‘water Phi 


duces vinegar. The cotton. tree, ‘on thé top of ich 
_grows feveral flowers, which when thaken ofa morning 
Before the dew falls off, produce Pons, ‘which may be 


boiled into figaty the feed being a} pod containing fey ‘ 


his 


fine cotton. | “us key ¢ corn 1 French, See n » gourds, ae 

and hops.” ee ach elt i 

country elias Oo in colt , Yea thes 
_ Here are five [ares in - esi the fmallet 
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which isa piece of frefh: water, greater than any in the- 
other parts of the world ; thisis Lake Ontario, which is: 
not lefs than 200 leagues in circumference. Erie, and: 
Ofwego, are longer, but not fo broad. Lake Huron is’ 
300 leagues, asisthat of Michigan ; but the Lake Su-. 
perior, which contains Gotnalé'largel iflands, . is 500+ 
leagues..in circuit. All thefe: lakes are navigable, 
and communicate one with the other, except ‘hetween, 
Lake Ontario, and Lake Erie, where the pafiage is in- 
ted by that flupendous cataract, the falls of Nia~’ 
gara.. The water here is half a mile wide, in the form 
ofa half moon, and falls perpendicular 150 feet upon a 
hed of rocks belaw, from which it rebounds to a very 
eat height, being converted into a white foam, by 
e violent: agitation. "The noife of this fall is heard: 
many miles diftance. ‘The animals: make a curious and: 
tatereiting part of the natural hiftory of America; parti¢u- 
larly that of the beaver,which,though fomewhat refembling. 
the creature known in Europe by that name, has many 
particulars which are curious to the naturalift. It is an. 
amphibious animal, and cannot live without frequently: 
bathing inthe water. The favages reckon this ereature- 
a rational animal, fay they form focieties, and are gov-. 
erned by fachems, and indeed the curious methed im 
which-theyprepare their habitations, provide food té: 
ferve them through the winter, and always in proportion. 
to the continuance and feverity of it, are fufficient to 
thew the near approaches of inftin@ to reafon.. Their 
colours are various, and the vaiue and uit of their fur is 
too well known to:need mention here. . Befides this fury 
the animal produces the caftor, a drug, the value and? 
ufe of which is well underftood, »» The flefh of the beaver! 
is not unpleafant food. The mu& ratis a diminutive’ 
kind of beaver.. The elk is of the fize of a horfe or 
mule, Its flefh. is agreeable and nourifhing. It loves 
cold countries. A ferocious animal, called a carcajou,, 
\ Tem le forjits long tail, which it twifts round any 
thing it withes to make its prey, and difpatches it with 
its teeth. The buffaloe or wild ox, covered with black 
woo}, which is highly efteemed. Its fiefh is good, and - 
its hide makes foft, ‘pliable, and durable leather. The. 
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roebuck, but’ little different from thofe of Europe? 
Wolves are fearce here, but their fur is very fine, and? 
their flefh: good food. The black fox; valuable for its: 
fur, and the pole cat, are natives of Canadas The wood’ 
rat, ofa beautiful filver colour, the: conimon ‘fquirrel, : 
the flying and the ground fquirrel, are found here. 
The porcupine is here full as large as a middling fized: 
dog, and eats well roafted. ‘There are two forts of: 
~ bears; one of.a reddifh. colour, the other black ; but the- 
former is the moft ferocious. Of the feathered creation}: 
they have eagles, falcons, hawks, with a variety of game, . 
water fowl, poultry,.and finging birds, efpecially: are» 
markable bird, called the white bird.- Its*notes aré de-- 
lightful, and its flefh delicious as an otorlan, and a beau- 
tiful little creature, {carcely bigger. than a- large. cock” 
chaffer, called.a humming bird. : puthig eae Ret 
Among the reptiles of this country, the rattlefnake is’ 
' the moft remarkable, fome of-thefe are as big asa man’s. 
leg, and long. in proportion.. In-the tail, which is fcaly 
like a coat of mail, isa rattle, to which one is added’ 
every year, that the creature’s age may be known by its: 
rattles, as we know the age of a horfe by his teeth. This 
rattle he fhakes when difturbed, fo that any perfon ap-- 
proaching has warning of danger; for the: bite‘of the'rats: 
tlef{nake is mortal, if a: remedy isnot applied immediately ; 
but by the goodnefs of Providence, wherever thefe rep-: — 
tiles abound, grows an herb, called the rattlefnake herb; 
the root of which chewed or pounded, and applied to 
the. wound, is an antidote to the poifon. ‘The fleth of this’ 
creature is» wholefome food, .and in fome cafes thought! 
to be medicinal. In the rivers, lakes, and feas of Canada, 
is every kind of fifh, which has been mentioned as be-- 
longing to the continent in general.; befides which they: 
have an amphibious creature, called a fea wolf The 
largefl are faid to weigh 2,000Ib..the flefh, when frefh: 
killed, is not unpleafant food ; but it yields an oil proper’ 
for burning, and currying leather: The fkin is good for? 
covering trunks, and when made into boots:and ‘fhoes, is’ - 
water proof, which altogether renders the animal, when 
taken, a valuable acquifition. The Canadian fea cow 
is. larger than the wolf, it has two.teeth as big as a-man’s: - 
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-arm,,and when grown,.Jook like horns ;_ they are very 
fine ivory. Porpoifes, fiels, cuttle fifh, and a curious 
-kind of fifh, called .chaqurafou, which .preys on birds, 
Some of the rivers have aligators, :but little. differing 
from the crocodile of the Nile. 

Quebec is the capital of all Canada. Itis fituated at 
the confluence of the rivers St. Lawrence, and St. 
_ Charles, or Little River, about 320 miles‘from:the fea. It 
is built on a rock, partly.of marble and partly of flate, 
The houfes are built of ftone,.and in a tolerable man- 
ner. ‘The fortifications are {trong, and the citadel regu- 
lar and beautiful. ‘The haven lies oppofite the town. 
Jt is fafe and commodious ; the water 5 fathom deep. 
From Quebec to Montreal, which is 170 miles, in failing 
up the river St. Lawrence, the eye is entertained with 
~ moft .beautiful landfcapes,; the banks being in many 
places bold and fteep, fhaded with lofty trees, with 
farms lying pretty clofe to each other all the way ; 
_ feveral gentlemen’s feats, neatly. built, fhew themfelves 
at intervals, and there is every appearance of a flourifh- 
ing colony. Many beautiful iflands are interfperfed in 
the channel of the river, and have a pleating effeé upon 
the eye. In the fummer months the air is delightful, 
The towncalled Trois Rivieres is about half way ‘be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from 
three rivers, which join their currents here, and fall into 
the river St. Lawrence. The Indians, by means of thefe 
rivers, carry on.a trade with the inhabitants in various 
kinds of furs. The country round is. pleafant and fer- 
tile. | , 5 
_ Montreal ftands on the river St. Lawrence, which is 


ten leagues inlength, and four in breadth, at the foot of ~ 


a. mountain, which gives name to it. The city forms an 
oblong fquare, divided by regular fireets. It is fur- 
rounded by a.wall and a dry ditch. It is nearly as 
large as Quebec.  The-nature of the climate being ex- 
tremely coldin winter, and the people manufacturing 
nothing, Canada chiefly depends on Europe for fupplies 
of neceflaries, and for.commodities to furnifh the Indian 
trade, which requires.rum, tobacco, blankets, guns, pow. 
der, balls, hatchets, toys, &c. &c. The inhabitants ex- 
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‘port fkins,) furs, ginfeng, fnake’ root, &e. ‘Ke. to the 
amount of-b05,500/, fterlin g, and import European goods 


‘to nearly the famefum, fo that their trade is of great 
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importance to Great Britain. ©) 
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Lawrence, eaft by the Gulf of St. Lawrence’ and Atlan- 
‘tic Ocean, fouth by the Atlantic, and weft by New E g~ 
_ dand. Inthe year 1784, this province was divided inte 
‘two governments. That now {tyled New Brunfwick, is 
bounded weft by the:river St. Croix, north by the fame 
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» NOVA SCOTIA is bounded north by the ‘river ot. y 


river to its fource, eaft by the Bay of Chaleurs t6 the | 


Gulf of St. Lawrence, and fouth by a line in’ the’ ‘centre 
ofthe Bay of Fundy, from the river St. Croix’ to- the 


‘mouth ofthe Mufquat River, including all ifands with-_ 


in 6@ miles of the coatt. 'Theflé two governments are to- 
~ gether 350 miles in length, and’260 in breadth, lying 


‘between 43° and 49 deg. N. dat. and 60 and 67 deg. Ww. | 


Tories | 


Phe rivers in Nova’ Scotia ‘ate; St. Lawrence, Rif- 


gouche, and: Nipifiquit, St. Johits, Paffamaquodi, Penob- 
fcot, and St. Croix.. The feas running near it are, the 
Atlantic, Bay of Fandy,_Gulf of St.” Lawrence. The 
effer bays are, *Chenigto, and Green Bay, upon the 
. ithmus, which joins the north part of Nova Scotia to 
the‘fouth, the Bay of Chaleurs on the north ealt; the Bay 
Of Chedibutto, and the Bay of the Hands.” There’ are 
many ports, of which -port Rofeway is the moft popu- 
dous. | There-are numereus capés, well known by marin- 
ers failing in ‘thefe feas ; and inland many’ lakes’ of 
‘freth water, which have not yet received any names. 
‘The climate is not ‘very favourable to European contfti- 
‘tutions, being wrapt in‘fogs during a great part of the 
year, and for four or five months ‘intenfely cold. From 
fuch an‘ unfavourable’ climate little can be expected ; 
indeed! Nova*Se6tia was»till lately almoft a continued 
foreft, and agriculture’ made’ but little’ progrefs. In 
_ moft partsithe foil is thin and barren, the corn it produces 


fmall and fhrivelled, the grafs alfo is mixed with a cold, 
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“pongy miofs; however there are fome tra&s to the 
fouthward, which by theinduftry and exertions of the 
{nhabitants, begin to be fertile: and flourifhing. The 
‘country produces excellent timber, pitch, and tar. Nos 
va Scotia is not deficient in the animal produétions natus 
‘ralto America, and many European fowls, which have 
been carried there; thrive well. hey have very valu- 
‘able fifheries On the coaft.. The. chief town is Halifax; 
It ftands on Chebucto Bay, very commodioufly for fith- 
ery. The town has an intrenchment, andis ftrengthened 
‘with forts of timber. Annapolis Royal, was former- 
dy the capital. It has one of the fineft- harbours in A- 
merica, capable of containing a thouland veffels at-an- 
‘chor, in the utmoft fecitrity. a is 

The Province of New Brtnfwick was feparated ‘from 
‘this government in the year 1784, The city of St. Johns 

‘is the capital of this Province. It is a handfome, fpacious ~ 

_ city, with a good harbour, open for navigation all the * 
‘winter. Fredericton, formerly called St. Anne’s, about 
», 80 miles up the river “St. Johns, is the prefent feat of 
"government, and St.'Andrews, are the only towns of noté ; 
but the whole province appears likely to advance rapidly 


in population, hufbandry, and commerce. 


Serio XLIX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
THE United States of America are bounded north 

‘and eaft by Upper and Lower Canada and New Brunf: 
‘wick, fouth eaft by the Atlantic Ocean, fouth by 
Eaft and Weft Florida, and weft by the river Miflifippi. 
They are 1,250 miles long, and 1,040. broad, lying be- 
tween Sl-and 48 deg. N. lat. and 8 deg. E. and 24 deg. 
W. lon. from Philadelphia, and 64 and 96 deg. W. lon. 
from London. ‘ 

. Of the rife, progrefs, and remarkable events of the war 
between Great Britain and her American colonies, which 
at length terminated in the eftablifhment of the United, 
States of America, we fhall givean account in the 3d 
hiftorical exercife. In the mean itime: we fhall mark 
the boundaries atid.extent of the territory included under | 

| herp | : 
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that: general name ; deferibe the different ftates, their. 
capitals, trade, manufactures, foil, products, &c. ke, 
Thofe {tates known by the denomination of the New 

isngland ftates, are New NHampfhire, Maflachufetts,. 
Rhode Ifland and Providence Plantation, Conneéticut,: 
and lately added Vermont. New England is a high, hilly, 
and in fome parts mountainous country. ‘he mountains: 
are comparatively fmall,.running im ridges parallel to | 
each other, while between. thefe ridges, flow the great 
rivers in majeftic meanders, receiving the innumerable 
rivulets and other ftreams, which fow from the mountains 
on every fide; fome of- the mountains terminating in 
high bluff heads :towards the fea, and others floping by 

a gradual, beautiful, and verdant defcent towards the in- 
tertof of the country. Iisa country fo abundantly fur- _» 
nithed avith .all the neceffaries of life, which only require 
indultry to improve into luxuries, yet fo dmpenetrable to © 

“the invafions of anenemy,as feems to fay to its inhabi- 
tants, “* Be ye free,sbe ye independent ; for unlefs un- 
derminéd.by indolenee, or corrupted by luxury, you muft 
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rious, but bet towards yi ean ; the uplands are lefs 
fruitful ; the low grounds abound in meadow and pat 
ture land... The bet fruits, a edie and apples, from 
the latter of which they make excellent cyder. The 
country does not abound in mines, but fome iron mines 
shave been difcovered, which if improved, may become 
-very beneficial to the inhabitants. My WARY. @ 
. The animals furnifh many artleles of New England 
commerce, All»kinds of Eutopean cattle thrive here, 
-and multiply exceedingly ; the horfes are ftrong, {pirit- 
-ed, and ferviceable, but fmaller than thofe of [Europe ; 
their fheep are not fo fine, nor the wool fo long and thick, 
as thofe in England ; the inhabitants however manage 
-to manufaature very excellent cloth from it. The chiet 
part of the animals mentioned as natives of America are 
found here, but the moft fingular animal is the moofe deer. 
‘Its body is the fize of a bull; its neck refemblesa ftag ; 
his. fleth is wholefome and nourifhing food. “The horns, 
‘when full grown, are about five feet from the head to 
-the tip, and have fhoots or branches to each horn, and 
fpread about 6feet. Thefe: prodigious horns are fhed 
,every year. The moofe never fprings, but trots at an 
amazing rate ; and whenclofely purfued, will take to 
the water. There are great plenty and variety ofjfowls, 
both wild and tame, in New England ; all nearly as’ 
good asthe fame kind‘in Europe, and fome much better, 
particularly their turkeys. Of reptiles, there are almoft -» 
all the yarieties to be found here, that infeft’ the other 
parts of North America, on this fide the tropic. » 
- /New, England is the moft populous of the: United 
States, andthe great body of the inhabitants are land- 
holders and cultivators of the foil, naturally and ftrongly 
attached to their country ; and endowed with fpirit and 
‘ftrength to defend it. The inhabitants of New England 
» are generally of Englith defcent, and to that circumftance 
is owing the great attention paid to education, and: that 
» the Englifh language has been preferved fo free from 
corruption. .In New England, learning is more gene- 
rally diffufed among all ranks of people, owing to the 
excellent eftablifhment of fchools in almoft every town- 
fhip. In thefe fchools, which are generally fupported 
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‘by a public tax, under the’ dire@tio 
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| y.of a fchool com- 
mittee, are taught the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and in the more wealthy towns, they are be- 
ginning to introduce the higher branches of grammar, 
geography, &c. A very valuable fource of information. 
is the newfpapers, of which not lefs than 30,000 are- 
printed every week. in, New England, and circulate. 
through almoft every town and village in the fates. It 
has been obferyed by a “tate writer, that “in other coun. 
tries, men are divided according to their wealth or indi-. 
gence, into three clafles ; the oppulent, the middling, and 
the poor. Theidlenefs and luxury of the firft, and the 
mifery and too frequently intemperance of the latter 
clafs, deftroy the greater proportion of both; but. the 


middling clafs, below thofe indulgencies, which prove 


fatal to the rich, and exempt from the fufferings, to which 
the poor fall victims, are in general the moft healthy, and. 
always the moft happy of the three. In New England,, 
the difiribution of wealth is more equal than elfewhere,, 
and the inhabitants confequently more free from the dif. 


‘eafes attendant on excefs, or extreme pefury. 


Section e MASSACHUSETTS: 


THIS ftate is bounded north by Vermont | and New 
Hampfhhire, eaft by the Atlantic Ocean, fouth by the At- 


antic, R. ode Tiland, and Conneéticut,; and welt by New 
ork. Itis divided into 12 counties, and has in it 16 


good towns, of which’ Bolton is the,capital. “It is 190. 
miles long, and 90 broad, lying between I and 5 deg. 
E. lon. and 41 and 44 deg. N.' lat. —— 

The Hovufatonick river rifes in the weftern part of this 
ftate, and flows foutherly through Conneéticut. into. 
Long Ifland Sound. Deerfield river falls into the Con- 
neCicut, between Deerfield and Greenfield ; a beautiful 
tract of excellent meadow lies on its banks. ‘T’he Con-. 


neticut river paffes through this ftate, and interfects the, 
county of Hampfhire. In its courfe, it runs over the 


falls above Springfield. Miller’s, Weftfield, and Chicapee 
rivers fall into the Connecticut. In the eaftern part of 
the ftate is Merrimack river, navigable for vetlels of bur- 


a 
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» then about 20 miles from its mouth, There are 12 fare 

ries acrofs this river in the county of ‘Efex, over feveral 
of which bridges ve been “ere&ted. N: afhua, Concord, 
end Shaween, rife in this ftaté, and running a’ north eafter- 
ly cote, fall into the’ Merrimack. Ipfwich’ and Chebaeco 
rivers paf through the town of Ipfwieh, into. ‘Ip{wich 
“Bay. My ttic: falls into Bolton harbour, eaft of the 
PenitfulasofiCharleRowhs It is pe vigable.. 8 miles, to 
Medford ; a canal connects this with the. ‘Merrimack. 
Charles river is a confiderable ftream,, which patles into 
Bofton harbour between Botton: and Chirleftown. It is 
navigable for bouts to. Watertown 7! miles. Neponfet 
“river, after puffing ever falls fufficient to carry mills, 
“whites yvith other Small dtreams,) wand ‘forms a. very ‘con- 
¥ {tant fupply of” vise for’ many mills) fituated on ‘the 
river bélow, meets the tidé at Milton, frony whence it is 
navigable, to vefléls of 150'ton, 4 miles... North riv- 
er runs in a: ferpentiné courfe-between Sgisuate and © 
Marfhfield, and paffes into ‘the fea. Paunton river is 
made wp of feveral fireams, which. unite near the) town 
of Bridgwater,’ taking: ufouth weiterly. courte, till at falls | 
int Narraganfet Ba at 'Tiverton.-"The principal bays 
on the 2Oaib oF Matta ken are-Ipfwich, Bolton, Ply- 
mouth, Barnttable,'and Buzzard’s Bay.. On ‘the north 
fide of ‘Maffachufetts Bay is Cape Ann ; On the fouth, 
‘Cape Cod. “There are feveral other capes of leiley 
‘mote along the coaft.. 

Many’ iflands. aie onineved’s in wad about the bays, &e. 
“The: noted aré Plum Ifland, extending’ from Mer. - 
-timack river to Ipéwich river, and. feparated {rem the - 
main land by a narrow found, called, Plum [fland iver, 
“fordable in’ many places at low ‘water. It confifts chiefly 

of fand-blown ‘into curious heaps, and rate hy ith 
bushes bearing the beach plum. 

‘The Ifland ‘of Nantucket lies fouthef rts Cod. The 
<Satiement of this ‘iflabd by the Englith, began in 1689. 
*Itis low and fandy, and inhabited chiefly by thofe who 

_ depend on the watry element and ‘its productions, for 
fabfiftence. It is*a county ‘of itfelf, but contains only 
one town, called Sherburne. ‘The inhabitants formerly 
Saas on 1 gegen whale: fifhe ry but the revoli~: 
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tionary war almoft ruined the bufinefs. It’ is however 
beginning in fome degree to revive. There is not a fin-> 
gle tree on the ifland of natural. growth. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly quakers ; there is one fociety of congre- 
gationalifts.. Some years fince there were three. congre- 
gations of Indians, and a houfe of .worfhip for each. 
‘Their laft Indian paftor died a few years ago. He was. 
a worthy, refpectable man. | a, Mea 
_Martha’s Vineyard hes. a little to the weft of Nan- 
tucket. Itis 19 miles long, and four broad. It contains 
8 focieties of congregationalifts ; at Edgarton, ‘Tifbury, 
and Chilmark ; 2 baptifts, and 3 congregations of Indi- 
ans. This and the neighbouring ifland and Chabaguid- 
dick, Neman’s. land, and Elizabeth’s ifland, .conttitute 
Dukes county ; the inhabitants, which area mixture of 
whites, mulattoes, and Indians, fubfilt entirely by. agri- 
culture and filhing. _Edgarton, which includes the fertile: 
land of Chabaguiddick, about 4 mileslong, and one . 
and a halfbroad, is the {hire town. ‘The principal pro- 
duétions are corn, rye, and oats, and they raife confider-. 
able numbers of cattle. The other iflands of confideratiom 
are, in Maffachufetts Bay, about 40in number, but nat 
more than 15 are of much. importance, if we except the 
beautiful diverfity they give to the view of Bolton har- 
bour, from the neighbouring hills, It is one of the moft 
delightful profpects in nature, and when combined with 
the furrounding country, cultivated, fertile, and well in- 
habited, crowned with a rich and populous town, enliven- 
ed by the white fails, and dancing ftreamers, which the chil- 
dren of commerce, and fons.of Neptune, unfurl, to float 
upon the breeze, it is moft enchanting to the,eye, exhile- 
rating to the fpirits, and gratifying to every rational feel- 
ing of the mind. Caftle ifland, or Fort Independence, is 
about 3 miles from Bofton. - It contains about 18. acres. 
of land.. The buildings were the governor’s houfe, a mag- 
azine, gaol, barracks, and workfhops ; convicts were form- 
erly confined on: this ifland, employed in the manufacture 
of nails and fhoes; and guarded by a company of foldiers. 
The fort commands the .entrance of the. harbour. 
And fince it has-been. ceded by Maffachufetts to the 
United States, has become a fortrels of ftrength and com- 
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fequence, to guard the harbour againft maratime ene- 
Micseeea sk eh, Mie fy bite ie abs 
m In Maffachufetts are to be found every kind of foil, 
from very bad to very good. It is in general, ‘well culti- 
vated, and. yields Indian corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
hemp, flax, hops, potatoes, beans, peas, apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, &c. &. 

here is a duck manufacture in Bofton, faid to pro- 
duce the beft duck ever feen m America. Manufactures 
of the fame kind, are eftablifhed in Salem, Haverhill, and 
Springfeld.. “A woollen manufaftory, on an_ extenfive. 
aT ees been eftablifhed at Byfield parifh in Newbury. 
At Taunton, Bridgewater, Middleborough,and {ome other 
places, nails are manufactured in great quantities, There 
are above 20 paper mills in this itate, producing above 
70,000 reams of papet annually. Many thoufand dozens 
~ of cotton and* wool cards are manufactured in, and near 
~Bofton. Lynn is famous. for fhoes, ‘and Ipfwigh for its 
_ manufactures of filk and thread lace, and woollen cloth. 
Wire for cards‘and fifh hooks is manufaéiured in Ded- 
ham ; and the bufinefs of -dying is carried on very fuccefs- 
fully at. Malden. ‘There are numerous diflilleries in this 
ftate ; anda glafs houfe has been ereéted in Botton, which 
promifes to be of important benefit to the country. 
There are feveral bridges, which deferve notice in this?" 
{tate ; Charles river bridge, built in 1786, 1503 teet long, 
connecting ‘Bofton and Charleftowm; Malden bridge, 
acrofs Myftic river, connedting Charleftiown and Malden, 
9,420 feet long, built in 1787 ;, Effex bridge, connecting 
‘Salem with Beverly ; a bridge acrofs Parker’s river ; 
another over the Merrimack, about 2 miles above New- 
bury Port., At the place where this bridge is built, 
an ifland divides the river into two branches ;.an arch of 
160 feet diameter, and 40 feet above thé level of high 
water, conneéts this ifland with the, main land. n. 
the other fide, the channel is wide, but the centre arch 
‘is but 149 feet diameter. An ingenioufly conftructed 
bridge has lately, been erected over this river, at Pentuck- 
et falls, between Chelmsford and’ Dracut, in Middlefex. 
Haverhill. bridge -connedis Haverhill with Bradford. 
Merrimack bridge, between Newbury and Haverhill, fév- 
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eral hundred ook jJonger than any, other bridge over that: 
river, Welt Bofton sia von connecting the weft. “part of: 
‘Botton with »Cambridge, » and within this prefent * year, 
‘1805, a a bridge has beon ereGied at the fouth part of Bof- 
‘ten, called’ South bridge, ‘conneating that part of the town 
with the oppolite land of Dorchefter point.’ The: public 
roads ih this fate are daily improx Te 5 fe public. fpirit 
gems to, prevail; many turnpikes are opened, which. bid 
fair to niake travelling as fate, pleafant, and expeditious 
in New England, as in any other part of the world. . 
~ ol he fotieties and inftitutior iS eltablifhed | in Maffachu- 
fetts, exhibit the chara@ter_ ofthe inhabitants in. avery fair: 
yt eas hey have an Academy of Arts and Sciences, ef- 
tablifhed in’ 17803 a Charitable | Society, incorporated . 
A779; the Bolton Epifeopal Charitable Society; a Med- . 
jeal Society ; Society for propagating the’ Gofpel ; an « 
‘Hiftorical Spaociat! ; the Marine Society in Bolton, Salem, 4 
‘and Newbury Fort; the’ Maffachufetts Congregational : 
‘Society4 Scotch and Irifh Charitable, Society ; Charita- 
‘ble Fire Society ; ; “Mechanic Affociation 3 ‘Bolton Difpen- . 
dary, for the relief of the poor }. Humane Society; ‘tor the - 
‘recovery of, perfons apparently drowned; and much to 
the: honour of the ladies of Maflachufetts, many Societies . 
‘are formed. by the ladies of different towns, for the cloth- - 
ing, {upport, and education of FEMALE ORPHANS, 
who at proper ages, are’ placed out in reputable families, . 
‘or where they. may learn fome trade, by which they may 
rn future fubfifence.- ~ Blefled inftitution ! how many- 
will it fnatch from. guilt and mifery, and prefent to fo. 
‘ciety, as ‘ufeful and refpeétable members, May the names | 
‘of thofe philanthropic {pirits, who firft fugsetied the hu . 
“mane plan, live in the’ grafeful remembrance of the Or. - 
“phans they’ have thus {natched from: probable infamy ;° 
-and may they, together with: the fair and benevolent fup- . 
porters of the initiation, reap. abundantly, both in this: 
" “world and the next,” a. reward from HIM, who, has faid, 
hex for as much as. ye didi it, to the leat of thefe, 5 ye did ta 
“unto Dee ot 
‘According to ‘the laws a ‘this’. ididhipinct ts “very | 
‘town, having’ fifty houfeholders aiid upwards, is to pro-. - 
“wide one or Fore ehoolmalters, to, teach children anc 
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youthyto read and write, © ye them in the Englith 
language, and decent behaviour; and wh any, towiy, 
has 200 ilies, there is alfo .a difercet perfon, well in- 
ftruéted in the Latiny Greek, and Englith langnages, pro- 
cured to, keep the fame, and be fititably paid by the in. . 
habitants, Ga the ne¢lect.of this law, is ptnifhed by fines. 
In Botton, there are feven public fchools at the expenfe of 
the town, in which the children of every clafs @f citizens 
freelyaffociate. Inthe Latin grammar fchool, boys are 
qualified for the univerfitys” In the three Englifh gram- 
“mar {chools, children of both fexes, from 7 to 14 years of 
age, are inftructed in f{pelling and reading the Englih 
language with propriety ; alfo Englifh grammar, and the 
rudiments of geography ; in the other three, the fame 
children are taught writing and arithmetic. Each fchool,. 
» befides the matter, has an affiftant paid by the town. 
They are all under the care of'a committee of 21 gentle- 
men, chofen annually, whofe duty itis to vifittherchools — 
once in three months, to examine the fcholars, and to de- 
vife the beft methods. for their inftruction, government,. 
‘and advancement in ufeful knowledge, deportment and” 
virtuous principles. Betides thefe, there are many pri- 
vate {chools in and round Bofton, where youth may be 
taught, together with the ufeful, the more ornamental. . 
branches of education, fach as mufic, dancing, painting, ~ 
fine needlework, and a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, together with Greek, Latin, and other ‘claflical 
ftudies, for young men, fitting for either of the 
learned Rypiothodis Perhaps there are few places in the 
world, where; youth may enjoy more fully the advanta-. 
ges of {chool caueaucn than Maffachufetts ; for befides 
thofe already mentioned, there are academies {prinkled 
over the whole ftate, founded by the liberal donations of 
fome of its late wealthy and judicious citizens, who, fen- 
fible of the neceflity' of education to render happy and. 
profperous any ftate or commonwealth, have, highly to 
their honour and credit, bequeathed part of their riches. 
to.promate fo defirable an end, — oy 
Dummer Academy, at Newbury, founded in ¥756, by” 
a donation from the honourable William Dummer, fore 
merly Lieut, Governor.. In a flourifhing ftate,. 
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Philips’s Pate ee in Andover, fotatiea “aiiainatet 
Pomely endowed, by the honourable Samuel Philips, . 
Efq. in the county of Effex, Maff., lately dedeafed. It 
is under the direction of 13 truftees, of refpectable char- 
acter, and the immediate care of a.principal, who is one 

of the truftees ex officio, an affittant: and writing matter. 
They are.accommodated with a large, elegant building, 
ereéted at the expentfe of the founder, fituated near the 
manfion houte of the Philips’ family. The lower ftory’ 
contains a large fchool room, with ‘ample accommoda- 
«tions for 100 ftudents, and two other apaftments fora ~ 
bs library and..other purpofes; the upper ftory confifts of a ~~ 
_large hall, for exhibitions and other public occafions. 
Leicefter Academy, in the townfhip of Leicefter, in the 
county of Worcefter, was incorporated in 1784, Eben- 
ezer Crafts and Jacob Davis, Efqr’s. generouily- gave Mgt 
handfome manfion houfe, dJands-and appurtenanees in Lei. 
nie for the encouragement of the inftitution. A 
re In Hingham i is a well endowed fchool, which in hon- 
er our of its principal donor and foun. is called aaa 4 es 
"School. te, 
Briftol. Atadenth 7 in Taunton, was Fico eeeaiee 1792. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, in. Cambridge, takes 
its date from the year 1638. This year the Rev. “John 
Harvard, a worthy minifterrefiding in Charleftown, died, 
-and fia donation of 779/. fterling, for the ufe of the 
forementioned public fchool. In honour to the memory 
«of a benefactor, the General Court, the. fame ° rear order- 
~~ -ed that the fchool fhould take the name of fHARVARD 
-COLLEGE. It received its firft charter in 1650. 
'The Ateecety: confifts of five elegant brick edifices, 
‘handfomely enclofed. They ftand on a beautiful green, 
which exhibitsa pleafing profpeé&. The names of the 
- feveral buildings are, Harvard Hall, Maffachufetts Hall, 
Hollis Hall, Holden Chapel, and a lately erected build. 
ing, as yet unoccupied. Harvard Hall is divided 
into 6 apartments, one of which is appropriated to 
_ alibrary, one for a mufeum, two for philofophical appara- 
tus, one is ufed for a chapel, and one for a dining hall. 
The library contains upwards of 12,000° volumes, and 
will be continually encreafing. ‘The philofophical ap- 
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paratus silane 500/. lawful money, and is the moft legit 
and complete of any ur Ametic¢a. Indeed this univertity,, o 
~.on all a, ha is eet the firtt literary mnicction on 
‘is ies ie 
He i own, in geen county, ts santas liter-" 
fe in He ae |, Sibaiahsim Williams laid the founda- 
tion, a ajhandfome donation in land. In 1790, partly 
by alottery, and partly by the liberal donation) of gen- 
~tlemen of the town, a ee edifice was erected 4 {tories 
high, containy.g 24 rooms for ftudents,*a large {chool 
* room, a dining hall, anda room for public fpeaking. 
© This academy was ereéted inte a college, by the Legit- oui 
lature of the Commonwealth, bj the name of at $ 
College, in honour of its Tibéral founder. . 
Boiton, the capital of New England, flands“on a pe- 
. ninfula at the bottom of Maffachutfets Bay, about nine 
miles from its mouth. At the entrance of the bay, are 
everal rocks which appear above water. ‘There is but 
one-fafe channel to approach the harbour, and that fo 
narrow that two large fhips can fearcely fail through a- 
: “reat ; but withiit the harbour there is room for 500 fail. 
to lie at anchor in dod depth of w ér. At the bottom 
of the bay i 18. a noble ae 2,000 feet inlength, along 
whiéh, on the north fide, are a row of warehoufes for 
merchandize, and to this pier fhips of the greateft bur- 
then may come and unload, without the help of boats. 
The greatelt part of the town lies round the harbour, in 
the fhape of a half moon ; the country beyond it rifing 
Bradgn ia: andl affording a delightful profpeé from the. 
The hee « of the pier joins the prineipal ftreet in the 
town, which, like moft of the others, is {pacious,and well 
built, andpaved. _ The trade .of Bolton is foigreat, that 
“12,006 fail of veflels have been known to be entered at 
the cuftom houfe in one year. The ifthmus that joins the. 
peninfula to the continent, is at the fouth end of the town, © 
and leads to Roxbury. The length of the town is not 
quite two miles ; its breadth® various. There are in it 
19 houfes for public worfhip, nine for congregationalifts,» 
three fonepifcopalians, two for baptifts, one Si quakers, 
one foi verfalifts, one for. catholics, one for fandimas 
aaians, and one for ena The other aes build 


fs lets of the fea, called Nor¢th and South rivers. A gene- 


= 


” Charleftown lies north of Bofton, wittBhich it is con? 
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biog are, the ftate houfe, court houfe, gaol, Faneuil | bal 
theatre, an alms Aoule, a work houfe, a bridewet” ht 
powder magazine. “At the weft fide of the town, is a’ 
public walk, planted ‘ith rows of trees, called the Mall. 
It is in view of the-common, an extenfive green, ,. hath is 
always open to refrefhing breezes. ws ey 

, Salem is the fecond town for fize, and nebraen, ex: 
cept Plymouth, in the commonwealth, having been fettled 


‘im 1628, Heré.are a meeting of quakers, an epifcopal © 


church, and five congregational meeting ‘houfes. ‘The 


town is fituated on a peninfula, formed by two fmall in= 


r 
ral plainnefs and neatnefs in drefs and buildings, a certain 
ftillnefs and gravity of manners, charaéterize the citizens 
of this town. South eaft, at aboiit 4 miles from Salem, 
is Marblehead. ‘The chief attention of this town is de- 
voted to the, bank fifhery, and more is: done in that line 
than iv any ‘other port in the flate. — 

Nev.*ary Port, originally part of Newbiiry, is perhaps 


F the moit limited in point of land, of os townthip 1 in the we 
“Commonwealth. There isa good ha a 


ur at this place, 
but a bar, which funs acrofs, Bee the entrance *dan* 
gerous, and confequently hurts the commerce, which 
might otherwife highly benefit the town. a 
Ipfwich, in the county of Effex, 32 miles from Bofton, 
is divided into five parifhes. The fupreme judicial 
court, the cotirt of common pleas, and the feflions, are 
held here oncea year. * 7a 


nected by Charles River Bridge. It is the chief town in 
Middlefex, advantageoufly fituated for navigation, and . 
manufaétures of various kinds,  Bunker’s, Breed’s, and 
Cobble’s hills, celebrated in the hiftory of the American 
‘revolution, | are all in the town of Charleftown. Here 
alfo is erected the ftate prifon, or penitentiary houfe, for 
the reception of unhappy gerfons offending yagdinit the 
laws of their country. » ~~ 


a Cambridge and Concord are the moft confiderablé 


towns.in Middlefex ; the former, about $ miles from 
Bofton, is a pleafant town, and the feat of the univerfity. 
‘The latter about 18 miles north weft from Bofton, @ 
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it ohn 
YAriviiig town, and famous for being the place where is 


firt Provincial Congrefs fat at the commencement 
the revolutionary war, and where the firft” oppofition to 
the Britifh troops was made on the memorable 19th of 
April, 1775. ae 
Plymouth, the principal town in the county of the fame 
_ name, and the capital of the Old Colony, fo called. It 
was the firft place fettled by the pious anceftors of ‘the 
'.New Englanders in 1620. Worcefter, the fhire town 
ef the county of the fame name, is the largeft inland 
town in New England. On Conneéticut river, in the 
county of Hampfhire, area number of pleafant towns. 
_ The religion of this Commonwealth is eftablished by 
their excellent conftitition on fo liberal a plan, that all 
perfons of whatf{oever religion may worthip God undif= 
turbed, according to the diétates of his own confcience. 
The New Englanders are tall, ftout, and well built ; the 
women in general elegantly formed, anid handfome, The 
charatteriftic of both fexes is that humanity and {pirit of 


brotherly love, i ich cannot behold a fellow creature) 
it exte 


~ in diftrefs,witho nding the hand of comfort and af 
fiftance. They are fritndly, hofpitable, and ivell inclined 
towards ftrangers; fo much fo, that few who have ‘re- 
fided in New England any confiderable time, bat quit it 


with regret, and remember its imhabitants with fenti-° 


ments of refpect and efteem. New England could, upon 
any fudden emergency, furnifh an army of 164,600 
men. ‘ 


« ss 
“Skerioy LI. VERMONT. 


_ VERMONT is bounded north by Lower Canada, eat 
by Conneticut river, fouth by Maffachufetts, and weft by 
‘New York. | It is 158 miles long, and 70 broad, lying | 
between 42 and 45 deg. N. lat. and 1 and 3deg. W. lon. 
from Philadelphia. © Vermont isnaturally divided by the 
Green Mountain, from which it takes its name. This 


niountain runs from north to fouth, and divides the ftate —. 


~ 


nearly in the middle. The {tate contains eleven counties; ” 


and 200 townfhips. > * rf | 
‘The principal rivers in Vermont are, Miffifeouce; La- 
-Q 


& : 


‘> 
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moelle, Onion, and Otter Creek, which run from eaft to 
weft into Lake Champlain. There are Water Que- 


chee, Opompanoofuck, Paflumfick, and feveral fmaller | 


rivers, which run from wett to eaft into Conneéticut river. 
Over Lamoelle is a natural {tone bridge, 7 or 8 rods in 
length. Otter Creek is navigable for boats 50 miles ; its 
banks are excellent land, being annually overflowed and 
enriched. ere i | 

Memphremagog is the largeft lake in the ftate. In 
fome lowlands, over againit the Great Ox Bow, a re- 
markable {pring was difcovered about 20 years fince, 
_ which dries up once in 2 or 3 years, and burfts out in 
another, place. It has a {trong imell of fulphur, and 
throws up continually a kind of white fand. A thick, 
yellow fcum rifes on the water when fettled. 

The principal mountain in the {tate has been already 
mentioned. The natural growth of this mountain is 
hemlock, pine, {pruce, and evergreens, which give it ever 


eR 


a verdant appearance, from whence it obtained the ap- _ 


_pellation of Ver Mons, or Green Mountain. 

The climate is the fame as that of New England in 
general. ‘The face of the country is hilly, but not rocky. 
‘Towards Canada it is flat, and well adapted to tillage. 
The ftate is well watered, and affords excellent paf- 
turage. Some of the fineft beef in the world is fed in 
this country. Back from the rivers the land is thickly 
timbered with birch, afh, white oak, butternut, and 
fugar maple, which latter is a,moft ufeful tree, as the 
fap being drawn from the tree at a certain feafon of 
the year, and boiled, will yield as good fugar as what is 
brought from the Weft Indies, and capable of being re- 
fined as highly. The foil is good for the cultivation of 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley, oats, flax, hemp, &c. 
Back from the river the corn is fometimes injured by the 
froft, but on the river it is raifed as fine and inas great 


plenty as in any part of New England, owing im great - 


meafure to the fogs, which arife from the river, and either 
prevent, or extract the froft.. Fruit trees do not profper 
inthe northerncounties. ; 

The inhabitants cf Vermont trade chicfly with Bofton 
and New York. ‘I'he principal articles of commerce are 
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Beef, horfes, grain, fome butter, and cheefe, lumber, and 
pot and pearl afhes, of which latter articles immenfe 
’ quantities are made. They manufacture their own 
clothing, but the moft important manufacture of the 
ftateis the maple fugar. ‘Fhe body of the people are 
congregationalifts, but there are fome few baptilts and — 
epifcopalians. kp 

Though ina fettlement fo much in its infancy as that 
of Vermont, itcannot be fuppofed that learning is much 
encouraged, or that the inhabitants have much time for 
the culture of the higher branches of literature ; yet their 
profpects are good; two colleges have been eftablithed 
within a few late years, one at Burlingion on Lake. Cham- 
plain, and one at Midd'ebury, which are in a: flourifhing 
condition ; and fo mitch attenticn is paid to the common 
branches of education, that a family of children who 
could not read and write, and did not underftand the 
common elements of arithmetic, would be looked upon 
as little better than favages. 

Bennington is the chief town, fituated near the fouth 
welt corner of the tate. It has a congregational church, 
a court houfe, and gaol, with a number of very handfome 
houfes. It is the oldeft town in the ftate ; is‘a thriving 
town, and has been, till lately, the feat of government, 
‘But Windfor and Rutland are in future to be made alter-- 
nately the feat of government, changing every 8 years; 
the former is fituated on the Conne¢ticut River, and: the 
other on Otter Creek. Both are flourifhing towns. 
Newbury is the fhire town of Orange county. The cele- 
brated Coos meadows or intervales, commence about 9 
miles below this town. s 

In the townfhip of Tinmouth, on the fide of a {mall 
hill, isa very curious cave; the chafm at its entrance is 
about 4 feet in circumference. Entering this, you de- 
fcend 104 feet, then opens a fpacious room, 20 feet. in 
breadth, and 100in length. The roof of the cavern is of 
rock, through which the water is continually percolating. 
The ftalaétites, which formerly hung from the roof, 
appeared like icicles on the eves of houfes; and the fides. 
and bottom are daily incrufting with fpar and) other 
mineral] fubftances ; but the beauty of this natural curiof- 
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ity has been greatly impaired: by the wanton folly of cat 
ual vilitors, who have broken off the chief of its impending, 
and gorgeous ornaments On the fides of this fubter- 
raneous hall are tables, chairs, benches, &c, which ap- 
pear to have been carved artificially. This highly orna-~ 
mented: room, when illuminated with the candles of the: 
guides, has an enchanting cife@ on the eye of the fpec- 
tator, At theend of the cave isa circular hole, 15 feet 
deep, apparently hewn out in a conical form, enlarging: 
us you defcend, in the form of a fugar loaf. At the bot- 
tom is.afpring of frefh water in continual motion, like 
the boiling of a pot, the depth of which has never been: 
. founded. et 


Sscrrov LIT. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BOUNDED north by Lower Canada, eaft by the Dift 
tri of Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, fouth by Maffa- 
chufetts, and weit by the weftern bank of Connesticut rivs 
er. It is 168 miles long, and at its greatett breadth 90 
broad, lying between 42 and 46 deg. N, lat. and 2 and § 
deg. E. lon. | ee 

This {tate is divided into 6 counties, which are fub- 
divided into: townfhips. There are but about 18 miles 
of fea coaft in New Hampfthire, at the fouth eaft cor- 
ner. ‘The only harbour for fhips is the entrance of Pifcata- 
qua river, the fhores of which are rocky. There are no 
high lands within 20: or 30 miles of the fea coaft. The 
lands bordering on Conneticut river are interfperfed 
with rich and well watered meadows. The White 
Mountains, one of which is called Mount Wafhingtons 
are in this ftate; alfo’ Monadnock, Offapy, and Moofe 
Hillock:  Five-of the largeft ftreams in New England 
receive more or lefs of. their waters from hence. The 
Connecticut, Amerifeoggin, Saco, Merrimack, and Pif- 
cataqua rivers. Conneéticut river-has, in its courfe be- 
tween New Hampfhire and Vermont, two falls ; the firft 
are called fifteen mile falls ; between Upper and Lower 
Coos, the river is rapid for 20 miles. At Walpole is a 
fecond fall, formerly known by the name of the Great 
Fall, but now called Bellows’ Falls. In 1784, a bridge 
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of timber was confiruéted over this fall, 965 feet long, 
fupported in the middle by a rock, under which the 
Highe& floods pafs without detriment. This beautiful 
river is lined ‘with a number of the moft flourithing and 
"pléeafant towns ‘in'the United States. 9 Wid, 

A bridge has been lately projected over Amofkeap | 
Falls, 556 feet in length, and 80 wide, fupported by five 
‘piers. This bridge was rendered’ patlable for travel- 
lers 57 daysa‘ter it was begun, ‘The whole of Pifcata- 
qua river is in New Hampthire, and from its form, and 


_fituation of its branches, it is €xtremely favourable for 


N 


Navigation and commerce. daa sl Sal 
‘Winnipifeogee lake is about 24 miles inlength, and of 
‘very ‘unequal breadth. “It’is fuil of little’ iflands, and is 
fupplied with numerous little rivulets from the neigh. 
bouring motntains, This lake is frozen about 3 months 
in the year, and fleichs and teams pafs overson the ice, 
In fummer it is navigable its. whole length. The other 
lakes'th this fate are, Umbavog, {which howeveris partly 
in the Dittrict of Maine, )° Squam, Sunapee, and Great 
Offapy. “The foil’in New Hampthireis various. Thofe 
lands’ near the riversiare the nioit valuable, ‘as: they are 
enriched yéatly by the overflowing of the {treams. Great 
quantities of wheat of excellent quality are raifed here, 
as are all other grain in great perfection ; but the, land 
is not fo good for palurage, except. in the uplands; 
Apples’ and"pears are the principal: fruits cultivated: in 
this Rate, “Ne edod hufbandman thinks his‘ farm come 
plete witlout aworehard, ’ Agriculture 48 the 'principal 
employment of the mhabitants; and*béef, pork, poultry, 
with grain and ‘pulfé of all kinds, ‘are’ plentifully pro- 
duced. The people in the country manufacture their 
own clothing, and confiderable qauitiies of tow cloth 
for-exportation. The other ‘Manuiktures “rel pot ‘and 
perl athes, maple fugar, bricks, fanie porieryy and fore 
ron. « ‘THe inhabitants) of Neiv Hampth@e bre a hardy; 
robuit, brave péople. * . heey idl 
The only college in this (ldte fs in’ the tovrnihip: ee 
Hanover. It was named Dartmouth College, aftersths 
right honourable William Lord Dartmouth, who was 
one of its principal benefactors, It was fonnded by the 
am O28 ua 
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late pious and benevolent Dr. Eleazer Wheelock, who, 
in 1769, obtained a royal charter. It is now one of the: 
moft growing feminaries in the United States. A gram-. 
mar fchool is annexed to the college, which admits about. 
50 or 60fcholars. There are a number of academies. 
in the ftate, the principal of which is.at Exeter, founded. 
and endowed by the honourable John Phillips, L. L. D. 
of Exeter, It is avery refpeétable and ufeful inftitution. 
There is alfo anacademy in New Ipfwich, and one at 
Amherft ; with feveral others in a ftate of infancy. 

Portfmouth is. the largeft tewn in New Hampfhire. 
It is about two miles from the fea, on: the fouth fide of: 
Pifcataqua river. Its harbour is one of the fineft on the 
continent, having a fufficient depth of water for veilels. of 
any burthen, 

Exeter is on ss S. W. from. Portfmoutkh, fituated: 
at the head of navigation, upon Swamfcutt, ‘or Exeter: 
river. Itis well fituated for a manufacturing town. 
The public offices.of the ftate are kept here. Formerly: 
this town was famous for fhip building ; butthe bufi-. 
nefs has not flourifhed here fince interrupted by the rev-. 
olutionary war. Concord. is. a pleafant, flourifhing,. 
inland town ;. much of the, trade of, the: upper country 
centers here. The other moft confiderable towns are, 
Dover, Amhertt, Keene, Charleltown, aise aah and. 
Have rhill. 

In the township of Chefteris a civealan eminence, halt. ° 
a mile in.diameter, called. Rattlefnake Hill; on the fouth: 
fide, almoft ateits bate, is the entrance of a. cave, called. 
the Devil’s den, in which isaroom 15 or 20 feet {quare,. : 
and 4 feet high, floored and circled by the regular rock. ;.. 
from the upper part of which are dependent many ex-. 
crefcences, nearly in the form and fize of a pear, which,. 
when approached with a torch, throw out a fparkling: 
iyftre of almoft every hue. It is acold, dreary, gloomy. 
peace. ‘Phere.are focieties of congregationalitts, prefby-. 
terians, epifcopalians, baptifts, and quakers.1 in this. Mater, 
anda few fandimanians and univerfalifts, 
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Sscrtov LITT. DISTRICT: OF MAINE, BELONG-. 


ING TO. MASSACHUSETTS, » } 

THIS diftri& is bounded north by Lower Canada. . 
eaft by the river St. Croix. and/aline drawn due north 
from its fdurce to. the high lands, between Maine and: 
- Lower Canada, fouth by the Atlantic Ocean, and weft 
by New Hampbhire. It is 200:miles long, and 200 broad, 
and lies between 4 and'9 deg. E. lon. and.43 and-48- deg. 
N. lat. Itis divided into five counties, and contains. 
7 large towns. The Diftri@ of Maine, though an, ele-. 
vated, tract of ground, cannot be called mountainous. 
AA great proportion of it is exceedingly fertile, particu-. 
larly between the rivers Penobfcot and. Kennebeck, On 
{ome parts of the fea coat the foil is but. indifferent,. 
but this-might be remedied by covering the ground in 
autumn witlrrockweed, which grows on the rocks be- 
tween high and low water mark, along the fhore, and 
makes a moft excellent manure. Great part of this dil- 
tri&-confifts of dead. {wamps and furrken lands ; but 
they are eafily drained, and leave a rich foil. The in-. 
terior of the-country is well adapted to either tillage 
or pafture. The climate does not materially differ from 
the reft- of New. England: It is, however, reckoned ‘one: 
of the healthieft. countries in the world. | 
_ There is in this diftri@ about 240 miles fea. coatt,. 
along which there are abundance of good harbours, ‘and 
a-multitude of iflands, among which veflels may  gene-. 
rally anchor with, perfect, fatety.. The principal rivers. 
are, St.. Croix, Paflamaquoddy, Schoodiac, Union, Pe-- 
nobfcot, Kennebeck, Sheepfentt, and many others, al-. 
ready mentioned as pafling through, or appearing in the. 
foregoing itates. The inhabitants: cultivate rye, wheat, 
barley, oats, peafe, hemp, flax, all kinds. of culinary - 
roots and vegetables, Englifh grafs, and Indian ‘corn. , 
The foil yields freely, but particularly when the feed is 
procured from amore northern: climate. The natural 
timber confifts of white pine, {pruce trees.in’ vaft quan-. 
tities, fuitable for: mafts. and fhingles, maple, beech, 
white and grey oak, and yellow birch, which is a large 
fightly tree, and is capable of receiving a polith almof. 
equal to mahogany, . ; 
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“The low lands produce fir, which is neither Ge Foy 
Bate or fuel, but yields a kind of balfam, that is high- 
ly prized be. its medicinal qualities... This . country 
abounds with lumber of all” kinds, which’ together with 
dtied fith, they export in large. quantities. “Academies, 
{chools, and colleges, are Tifing i in this diftriG and a {pirit 
of improvement is daily” increafing< Pottla d is the 
eapital of Maine. It is fituated oft ‘a’ romontory in 
Cafco Bay, and wasformerly a part. Ode “almouth. It 
has a mot excellent, fafe; and capacious harbour, which: 
is feldom ormever fr: zen Over, 1s near the main. ocean, 
and is eafy of accefs. ‘It’ is one of the moft’ thriving 
towns in New England. “Tt has two méeting houfes for 
congregationali(ts, one epifcopalian: church, and a Peat: 
fome court Houle. 

York, about 74 miles’ ‘NEE: from” Bolton: OvEre. 
river, which i3 ‘navigable for veflels of 250 tons, 6 or 7 
miles from the fea, palles through the town. Over ‘this 
river about a mile from the fea, a wooden bridge was 
built in 1761; 270 feet long, exclufive of wharves ‘at’ 
each end, whiclitéath to the channel, and are 25 ‘feet 
wide. This bridge’ Rands on thirteen piers, and was 
planned and’ conduéted by Major Sewal, an‘ineenious 
mechanic and native of the town. “The mode! of Charles 
river bridge was takon from this, and was built under 
the fiperintendance of the fame gentleman. It has alfo 
ferved as a model for Malden and Beverly bridges j ; and 
vas been imitated even ‘in Europe, ‘by thofe’ ingenious 
American artilis, Mefirs. Cox: and ‘Thompfon. * - This 
town, when firft fettled in 1630, ‘was ‘called” ‘Agamenti- 
Cus, fron a~rematkably- ‘high Bill tit of that name, 
which férves is'a land mark for mariners. “Hallowell is 
2 flourifhing town, fituated at the head of the tide waters 
of “Kennebeck r river, Powsalborough, Penobfcot, and 
Machias, are alfo .towns of ‘confiderable and imereafin 
importa ince, Bat ngor, ‘Kittery, Wells,” Berwitk,’ ‘North: 
a: armiouth, Bath; ‘and Waldoborough,® “are Hkewile” im- 
proving towns.” "Che inbabitants arelan enterfrizitigs in. 
duftricus; Hofpitable people, “Lhe forms ‘of religion 
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Omthe Penobfeot are the remains of a tribe of native 
{ndians. “They contilt of about 100 families, and live to- 
gether in a regular fociety, in Indian Old Town, fituated 
putt above the greatfalls. “They are’ Roman catholics, 
and have a decent houfe for publi¢ worthip, and anoth- 
er good building, where they tranfact the public bufi-° 
neis of the tribe, and where every thing is managed witly 
the greateft order and decorum. ele 

It has beer fome years in contemplation by the inhabi- 
tants and legiilature, to erect this diltri@ into an inde~ 
pendent ftate ; and fuch is the rapid fettlement, and: 
growth of the country, that in all probability the fepara-. 
tion from Maffichufetts willfhortly take place. 


Secrion LIV. RHODE ISLAND’ AND PROVI-- 
DENCE PLANTATION.. © - 


THIS ftate is bounded north and eaft by the Com- 
monwealth of Maffachufetts, fouth by the Atlantic,and welt 
by Conneéticut. Thefe limits comprehend what is call-. 
ed Rhode Ifland and Providence Plantation. It is di- 
vided into five counties, and contains thirty good towns. 
Itis 47 miles long, and 37 broad, and lies between 3 and 
11 deg. E. lon. and 41 and 42 deg. N. Jat. Narragan- 

tett Bay makes up from fouth to north, between the 
main land on the eaft and weft. It embofoms many 
fertile iflands, the principal of which are Rhode Ifland,. 
Cannonicut, Prudence, Patience, Hope, Dyer’s,. and Hog 
iflands. . ; 

Rhode Ifland, from which the ftate takes its name, 1s. 
15 miles long, but not more than 3 } broad.  Itis di- 
vided into 3 town{hips, Newport, Portfmouth, and Mid- 

~ dletown. ‘This ifland, in poit of foil and fituation, may 
be ranked amongft the fineft} and moft charming in the 
world. In its moft flourifhing ftate it was called by 
travellers the Eden of America. But the ftruggle which. 
emancipated Columbia from the fhackles of foreign gov-- 
ernment, fpread defolation over the face of this Para 
dife.. The wantonnefs of party fpirit, joined to the un-. 
avoidable neceilities of an army, at an immenfe diftance 
* £rom. their home, combined, ta! level their fine groves; 
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defpoil theirelegant feats. of their beauty, and reduce 

Rhode Hland to a ftate of decay and gloom, heightened 
by the remembrance of, and contraft with its former 
glory. | Newport, that once flourifhing and commercial 

city, has never recovered from the devaftations of war ; 

but the intereit of agriculture fuffered lefs im the great 
convuliion of the ftate, and has recovered more than its 
priftine vigour. Agriculture, that great fupport of all 
nations ! and firm to your ploughs ye fons of Colum- 
bia ! for what had ye but your ploughs and your reaping 
hooks, when your great Gincinwintus. leaving his farm and 
the domeltic joys attached to it, fet you the example of 
turning them into fwords and fpears, to repel the inva~ 
ders of vour liberties. Stand firm to them then, for itis 
by the niimber and wealth of her yeomanry alone, that 
2 nation’ s comforts and independence can be firmly fe-. 
cured. Rhode Ifland has delightful pafturage ; between 
30,000 and 40,000 fheep are fedom the ifland, befides 
neat cattle and horfes. Cannonicut Ifland lies welt of 
Rhode. Ifland, and is about 7 miles inlength, and one 
m breadth. _ It was purchafed of the Indian s, in 1657; 
and incorporated by act of Afflembly, by the name of the 
ifland of James town, in 1678. Block Ifland,called by 

the Indians, Maniffes, is 21 miles S..S. W. fom New- 
port, and is the fouthernmoft ifland belonging to the flate. 

Prudence Ifland is nearly as large as Cannonicut, and 
lies north of it. . It is sah of the townfhip of Portf- 
* mouth. 

Providence and i aatee, rivers both fall into Naragan-. 
- fet bay, the former on the weft; the latter on the ealt of 
Rhode Ifland. Providence river rifes partly in Maffachu- 
fetts, and is navigable as far as Providénce for fhips of 900. 
tons,thirty miles from the fea. ‘Taunton riverisnavigable. 
for {mall veflels.as far as Taunton. Patucket river emp- 
~ thes into the Seekhonk river, 4 miles from Providence. 

_ Rhode Hand is as healthful a country as any in Amers. » 
ica. ‘The winters in the maritime parts of this ftate are: 
milder than in the inland country, the air being foftened by 
the fea vapour. The fummers are delightful in Rhode: 
Ifland, where the extreme heats which pervade the other 
Ragts of America, are tempered by cooling breezes from: 
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the fea. In the rivers and bays are great variety ofefith. 
In Newport more than 70 different kinds are brought to 
market. Ah'.. 

‘There are many different fects of religions in this fate. 
All men profefling one Supreme Being, are equally pro- 
tected by the laws ; no fect can theretore claim preemi- 
nence, but the baptifts are the moft numerous. There 
are fome quakers, Moravians and Jews, and a very con. 
fiderable number that cannot be reduced to any denomi- 
nation. 
Literature is not in a flourifhing condition in the ftate. 
There are fome men of abilities and learning fcattered 
through it, but the number is very {mall. At Providence 
is Rhode Ifland  ollege, firft founded at Warren in the 
county of Briftol, in 1769, but in 1770, the college was 
removed to Providence, where a large and commodious 
building was erected for it, by the generous donations of 
individuals moftly of Providence, It is fituated on a hill 
on the eaft fide of the town, commanding a beautiful, ex- 
tenfive, and variegated profpect, and enjoying a pure and 
falubrious air. ‘Lhe edifice is of brick, four ftories high, 
150 feet long, and 46. wide. ‘The prefident of this col- 
lege mutt be a baptift, but the profeflors and tutors are 
not confined to any particular-denomination. At New- 
port there is a flourifhing academy, under the direétion of 
a rector and tutors, who teach the learned languages, En- 
glifh grammar, geography, &c. Thereisin Newport a 
marine charitable fociety ; and in Providence a fociety 
for abolifhing flavery, and for the relief of perfons unlaw- 
fully detained in bondage. | 

In the town of Briftol is Mount Hope, remarkable on- 
ly for having been the feat of King Philip, and the place 
where he was killed. 

The great bridge, in the town of Providence, is 160 
feet long, and 22 wide, and unites the eaftern and weftern 
parts of the town. Notollis taken at this bridge. The 
bridge over Patucket falls is a work of confiderable map- 
nitude, and much ingenuity. Central, and hidia bridges, 
over Seekhenk river, near its mouth, built by Mr. John 
Brown of Providence,are works of great expenfe and util. 
ity. A bridge over Howland’s ferry, uniting Rhode 
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Ifland with Tiverton, was completed in 1795, bat was us 
fortunately.canried away by a ftorm a ihert time afters 
Ward.” Suc Pe abe cae Te Se egy? 
This ftate produces corn, rye, oats, barley,and in fome 
parts wheat. . The produdtions of the kitchen garden are 
plentiful and in variety. The Narraganfet country is 
excellent land, inhabited by wealthy farmers, who raife 
fome of the fineft neat cattle in New England, fome 
weighing from 1,600 to 1,800 weight. They keep large 
dairies, and make large quantities of excellent butter and 
cheefe. ‘The north weftern parts of the ftate are barren, 
rocky and but thinly inhabited. Their: exports are flax- 
feed, lumber, horfes, cattle, beef, pork, butter, and cheefe. 
‘The inhabitants of this ftate are making rapid progrefs 
in manufactures, A cotton manufactory has been ere@ed 
at Providence, jeans, fuftians, denims, thickfets, velvets, 
&e. &c. are manufactured here and fent to the fouthern 
ftates.. Large quantities of linen and tow cloth are man- 
ufactured in different parts of the ftate for exportation ; 
but the chief manufaéture is iron, bar and sheet, together 
with fteel, nail-rods, implements of hufbandry, floves; 
pots, and houfehold. utenfils, the iron work for fhips, an- 
chors, bells, &c. &c. ; ine 
Newport and Providence are the principal towns. New: 
port has one of the fineft harbours in the world. It 
ipreadsweltward before the town ; the entrance is eafy 
and fafe, and a large fleet may anchor in it, and ride in 
-perfe&t fecurity. ‘lhe town lies north and fouth upon a 
gradual afcent, and exhibits a beautiful view from the 
harbour and neighbouring hills, which lie weflward upon 
the main. /The houfes inthis town are chiefly of wocd, © 
but many of them are handfome. There are ih it 4 baptitt - 
meeting houfes, 2 for congregationalifts, 1 epifcopal 
church, 1 quaker meeting honfe, 1 Moravian, and a 
fynagogue for Jews,a ftate houfe, and an edifice for a 
public brary. Providence is the oldeft town in the ftate. 
It ftands on both fides of Providence river, 35 miles from 
thefea. It is divided into two parts by the river, and 
conneced by a bridge. The public buildings in Provi- 
dence are an elegant meetinghoufe for baptifts, 80 feet ” 
iquare,with a lofty and beautiful ftceple, a meeting houfé 
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3 fe congre tionalifts, two of them lately 
, al ee Dateae an epifcopal church, a court 


u 
houfe, a work hes a market houfe, and a brick {chool 
houfe, i in wh ich Aaa {c ses are kept. This town has an 
Saori Wad Pan ey Commeicntand eas 
Verma 4 3 1 Vv eous iituation, promules 
aa Lng f es ieee wing About 
vidence is a mall village, called Patuck~ 
Se er: omit trade, and famous OF lamprey ecls. 
The river Patucket runs throu ‘ ‘this town, in which is 
beautiful fall of water ; the’ fallin j its whole length is up- 
wards of fifty feet,the water paffes through feveral chafms 
in the rock, k, which ssn A ead acrofs the bed of the 
river, and | ferves as the’ water. Several mills 


“for 
have re a sf d fpouts and chan- 
nels, w witha fal Ashe & the ftreams ta 


mete sftoen which has been al- 


‘for qua 


t eir ref 
re Sarat as, h: been thrown over the falls take 
greatly from t and romantic beauty of the fcene. 


« Briftol is ap ae helise Poa about 15 miles north 
ae TONERS at “main, 
re aie & ‘or bap Tai aia i this fate; the greater 


nat ‘relide i in Charl Hy peaceable and well. 
‘ed towards eit aa {peak the ANAS lan- 


ite eal ~ 
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hei fate is is bounded north by Malt: achufetts, ea by 


Ree Ifland, Couth by the found, which, divides it fron - 


Long, Ifland, and welt ry the flate of New York. Con. 
necticut ‘ig divided, imto ‘eight . ‘counties, and 100 town- 
ibe BA 100 miles long, and 7 Potee lying betwen 40 
and 42 d eg. . N, Tat. an 4 and | ‘deg. E On.) 

~The principal rivers aré, Cohnedticut, Houfatonick, the 

Thames, and ‘their branches. The former, foon after it 
enters, the bounds of Contieicat, 1 Palles over Enfield fi a 
At Windfor’ it: ‘Teceives Wiind‘or Terry river, from.t 
welt, ‘which is formed by the | jen etic on of fe fs and 


Déquabock rivers. - “At Hartfort it meets the tide, and 


thence flowsi ina bi erin channel i into Long Ifland found, 


ome 
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The banks of this beatitifil fiver ate” driamented”s 
mott to its fource, by neat, pleafant, well built towns ; 
navigable to Hartford, more than 50'miles from it thouth!) 
and the produce of the country is brought for 200 
miles above, i in boats. | ‘The boats: tifed aA this bufinefs: 
are flat eis long, ‘and Karkow, for che “Convenience 
of g going up the fiteim,.and of. To the ta make ‘as to, 
be portable in earts.” They are ae out, of the “water 
at three carrying places, ‘making 15 miles" in all. "The: 
Houfatonick rifes in Berkfhire county in Maffachufetts. 
It pafles through a number of pleafant towns, and is” 
_Mavigable to Derby, twelve miles from i its mouth. Nat- 
gatuck is a frnall Tiver,” flowing | ‘into ‘the Houfatonick. 3 
Phe Thames enters. Long Tiland fot Uae. ev w London. 
it is navigable to Noivlehs Fete It Tofes Re gee aM 
branches into Sheticket, pa eat” and Norw 
Little river, on the weft: | The city. éF ON Naraich THRds ve 
the tongue of land. ‘betwee een thefe ‘te Fivers... Little 
river, about ani ile from the mouth, has Sar remar ‘Kable and 
very romantie catarad. Ate beh ‘to’ or az ‘feet in per, 
pendicular height,, extends quite’ wacrofs: ‘the’ yes of 
the river, over this thé wholé tiver | pitches, 1 in one entire y 
fheet, upon “a bed of rocks 'b slow ; ; here it i. is. comipreffed’ ' 
into cet state dw charinel berween Pero °¢ craggy cliffs, 
one of which towers toa confiderable height. "The chan 
nel defcends gradually, is very .crooke ed,.and covered with 
pointed rocks. Upon thefe the water fwiffly | tumbles, 
foaming with violent aitntcr fifteen. ar. twent zods 
into a bafon, before i it. At the bottom < OF thee fal S ithe , 
sof fre water. "The {indvorhnel S. 3.of the’ “waters, ‘ab above ‘the - 
défcént, the regularity and beauty “of the. ee rape 
fall, the tremendous roughnefs of ti e other, the craggy 
towering cliff, which impends. the whole, prefent to the 
view of the fpetator, a feene indefcribably delightful and. 
miajeftic. "Chere are fome ‘excellent mill feats, and — 
acrofs the mouth of the river is a broad, - “commodious 
bridge, in the form of a wharf, built at ‘great, expenten, $ 
SHetucket river is formed by the jandion of Wilt aman~ 
tick and Motint Hope rivers. “At the mouth of this river. 
isa bridge 124 fect long, fupported at each end by pillar 3 
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\dheld.up in the middle, by braces on the top, in the 
nature of anarch, 9 iy | 


the two principal harbours are, New London and New 


Haven, though the whole of the fea coat is indented 
with harbours, many of which ape fafe and commodious. 

Conneticut, though fnbject to the extremes of heat 

and cold, and frequent and fudden changes of weather, 

is very healthful. It is in general broken land, made’ up- 
of hills and vallies, well watered. Its products are muclr 
the fame asthe other northern fates. It affords good: 

palturage and hay ; and the farmers raife great numbers: 
of cattle. The, trade of Connecticut is chiefly with the 

Weft India iflands. They export the native produce of 

their country, for which they bring home fugar, molaffes,- 
tum, &c. ‘They have. alfo a large number of coafting 

veffels, employed. in carrying’ their beef, pork, butter, . 
cheefe, &c. &c. to the other ftates. 

The farmers in Conneéticut, and their families, are’ 
moftly clothed’ in decent, homefpun cloth. Their linens: 
and woollens are manufaftured in a family way, which 
‘though not fo fine, are. more durable than thofe imported 
from Europe ; and fome of their cloths are fine and 
_handfome. In New Hayen are cotton and button manu- 
factories. In Hartforda woollen manufactory is eftab- 
lifhed, and glafs works, a {nuff and powder mill, iron 
works, and.a flitting mill. At Staffordis a furnace, at 
which are made large quantities of hollow ironmongery. 
Paper is manufactured at Norwich, Hartford, and New 
Haven..’ A. duck manufactory has been eftablifhed at 
Stratford, paket ak 
_ All religions which are confiftent with the peace of 
fociety, are tolerated in Connecticut. There are few re-° 
ligious fects. ‘The bulk of the people are congregation- 
alifts ; but there are fome epifcopalians and baptilts. 
There are a number of good towns in this ftate, and five 
incorporated cities. Hartford and New Haven are the 
capitals.. The General Affembly is held at the former 
in May, and the latter in October, annually. Hartford - 
is fituated at the head of navigation, on the weft fide of 
Connetticut river, about 50 miles from its entrance. It _ 
has feveral good public. buildings, about 500 dwelling: 
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houfes, many of which are built with brick. The town, 
ts divided'by a fmall river with high, romantic banks ;. 
over the river is a bridge conneéting the two -divifions 
of the town. A bank has been lately eftablifhed in this, 
city. Hartford is advantageoufly fituated for trade, and 
isa rich, flourifhing, commercial place.’ arenes 
New Haven lies round the head of a bay, which 
runs up about 4 miles north of the found. It is fituated 
on a large plain, circum{cribed on three fides by high 
hills, ‘I'wo fmall rivers bound the city eaft and weft. 
Near the centre of it is the public fquare, around which 
are the public buildmgs. The ftate houfe, college, and 
chapel, 3 meeting houfes, and a church, all handfome, 
commodious buildings. This fquare is encompailed by 
rows of trees. _New London ftands on the weft fide ‘of 
the river Thames, near its entrance into the found. Its. 
harbour is. the beft in Conneticut. Norwich flands at 
the head of Thames river, 14 miles north of New London. 
{tis a commercial city, has a rich back country, ftands 
at the head of navigation, and its fituation upon a river, 
which affords convenient feats for mills and other water 
machines, render it very eligible for manufa@ures ; nor. 
are the inhabitants unmindful of the advantages nature. 
has fo liberally beftowed. They are indufrious, ingeni- 
ous, and perfevering, The city is in three divitions, 
Chelfea, at the landing, the Town, and Bean hill. The 
courts of laware held alternately at New London and 
Norwich. etme parm Ue aR are 
‘Middletown city is pleafantly fittated on: the weftern. 
bank of Connedticut river. It is the principal town in: 
/Middlefex county. Four miles fouth of Hartford is. 
Weathersfield, famous for raifing onions. It is a plea-. 
‘fant town. Befides thefe, there are many other confider- 
able and flourifhing towns. Academies have been ef- 
tablifhed at Greenfield, Plainfield, Norwich, Windham, 
and Pomfret. Yale College was founded in 1700, and 
remained at Killingworth until 1707; then at Say- 
brook until 1716, when it was removed and fixed at 
New Haven. It was named Yale, in honour of Govy- 
ernor Yale, one of its principal benefactors. It confifts. 
oftwo fpacious, commodious, brick buildings. ‘There. 
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isa public library of 2500 volumes, and a philofophical.. 
apparatus, as complete as molt others in the, United 
States, ‘The bulk of the inhabitants of Conneéticut are. 
farmers, induftrious, fagacious, and economical. ‘Their’ 
farms furnifh them with all the neceflaries, moft of the” 
conveniences, but few of the luxuries of life. They are- 
generally temperate, and can, if they choofe, be as per- 
fetly independent, as it is confiftent with happinets, fore 
man. to be. | ¥ 
An Englith geographer, fpeaking of the inhabitants -. 
of thefe northern ftates, fpeaks thus, “ The people of 
New England generally obtain their eftates by hard and 
perfevering labour; they of confequence know. their 
value, and are obfervant of frugality, yet im no. country 
do the indigent fare. better. Their laws oblige every” 
town to provide a competent maintenance for their poor, 
and the neceflitous- ftranger is protected and relieved . 
from their humane inftitutions.. In no part of the world - 
are the people happier; or better furnifhed with,the. com- 
forts.and conveniences of life. Their manners are con- 
genial to their employments, plain, fimple, but not un- - 
polifhed. They have a great-deal of artlefs fincerity, 
friendly and unformal hofpitality.. 'The women . are 
fair, handfome, genteel, and extremely modeft and re- 
ferved in their behaviour. Many of them can_converfe’ 
elegantly upon hiftory, geography, and other literary 
fubjects ; but their moft {triking characteriftic is induf- 
try, and domeitic economy. It is a part of their daily 
bufinefs to fuperintend the affairs of the family. Em- - 
ployment with them is honourable ; the needle, the 
wheel, and the care of their. children, _ fill ufefully every 
moment of their time, and nothing is thought fo difrep- 
utable as idlenefs.” ‘This. is a charming portrait; may 
the fair daughters of Columbia ever ftudy to copy it, and » 
preferve the likenefs, . ‘ . 
A thirft for information prevails among) the youth, . 
and is encouraged by all ranks. Numerous focieties are » 
formed for the promotion of ufeful knowledge; and be- » 
fides the improvements daily making in agriculture, arts, 
. manufaétures, and commerce, medicinal enquiries, math. - 
ematical difquifitions,.philofophical experiments, gecv- 
R 2 . 
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gtaphical obférvations, in fhort every art or fcience fs. 
here encouraged, that can confer honour, dignity, and: 
happinefs, on a free, independent, and virtuous people. 


Szérion LVI. NEW YORK.’ 


NEW YORK is bounded fouth and fouthwelt by 
Hudfon’s and Delaware rivers, on the eat and north ealt 
by New England and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the: 

- north weft by Canada. It is 350 miles long, and 300 
broad, and lies between 40 and 45 deg. N. lat. and 5 
deg. W. and 3 deg. E. lon. It is divided into 19 coun- 
ties, which are fubdivided into townfhips. The princi- 
pal rivers in this ftate are the Hudfon and the Mo- 
hawk. The former abounds with excellent harbours, 
well ftored with avariety of fifh. On this river ftands. 
the cities of New York and Albany. The tide flows 
above Albany, which is 160 miles from New York. 
This river is the largeft in the United States. It rifes in 
the mountainous country, between Lake Ontario and 
Lake Champlain. Its'whole length is 250 miles, but 
from Albany to Lake George, it is only navigable for 
batteaux, and has two portages,.on account of the falls. 
About 60 miles above New York, the water becomes frefh. 

The banks ‘of the Hudfon river, efpecially on the 
weltern fide, are chiefly rocky cliffs. The paflage through. 
the high lands, which is fixteen miles, affords a-wild, ro- 
mantic {cefle. On each fide of this narrow pafs, the: 
mountains tower to a preat height, and'the wind, if there 

#5 any, becomes’comprefled, and blows continually as 
through a bellows, fo that veffels in paffing are frequent- 
ly obliged to lower their fails. The bed of this river is 
deep and fmooth to an aftonifhing diftance, through a 
hilly, rocky country, and even through ridges of fome of 
the higheft mountains in the United States. 

Mohawk river paffes to the northward of Fort Stan- 
wix, and runs fouthwardly 20 miles to the fort, and then 
eaftwardly 110 miles mto the Hudfon. ‘In this river is 
a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of which is 
faid to fall 30 feet perpendicular height; but including ¢ 

‘the defcent above the fall, is as much as 60 feet, where 
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the river is -aquarter ofa milein length. The produce 
conveyed down this river is landed at Scheneétady, and- 
conveyed) by land to Albany. There are locks and. 
canals at the Little Falls, 56 miles above ScheneGady, . 
and the river is paflable from thence in boats nearly to: 
its fource: ‘There is-alfo a lock navigation from the now 
navigable part of Hudfon’s riverto Lake Ontario, and 
the Seneca Lake. ‘There are feveral other -rivers, that 
interfect the, flate, aiid accelerate the conveyance of the 
produce of remote ‘arms to certain and profitable mar- 
kets. ‘The fettlements in this ftate, till within a few 
years, were chiefly upon two narrow oblongs, extending 
from the city of York, eaftand weft. 'Yhe eait is) Long 
Ifland, which is 140 milesJong. Itisonartow and fur- 
rounded by the fea. ‘The one-extending north is about 
40 milesin length, and bife&ed by the Hudfon. New 
fettlements have been made on another oblong, extend- 
ing welt and fouth welt from Albany. This whole ftate. 
is fo interfected by branches of the Hudifon, the Dela- 
ware, the Sufquehannah, and other rivers, that: there is 
fearcely a place of any confequence more than 15-or 20 
miles from fome ftream, that canbe navigated, cither ‘by 
boats or larger veilels. There are fome remarkable 
capes and bays in this flate; Cape May,.on'the eaft en- 
trance of Delaware river ; Sandy Hook near the entrance 
of Rariton river ; and Montock Point, at the eaft end of 
Long Iiland ; York Bay, fpreads to the fouthward be- 
fore the city of New York; South Bay lies ;about:22) or 
15 miles‘north of the northern bend in. Hudfon’s. river. 
There are alfo feveral Lakes ; Oneida Lake, Salt. Lake, 

Lake Otfego, Cancadergo Lake, and Chatoque Lake. 
This ftate, lying to the fouth of New England, enjoys 
amore happy temperature of climate ; the air is«wery 
healthy ; the face of the country, low, fiat.and marthy, 
towards the fea. As you recede from the coatt, the.eye 
“is entertained with the gradual fwelling of | hills, whieh 
‘become large as you advance into the country. The foil 
is extremely fertile, producingywheat, rye, Indian corn, 
oats, barley, flax, and fruits, in great abundance: and per- 
fection. The timber is muchthe fame as that. of New 
Jingland. A great deal of iron isfound here. Indome 
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parts ofthe ftate large dairies are kept, which’ furnifl: 
excellent butter and cheefe for the markets. The belt 
landsin the ftate lie along the Mohawk river; vaft tracts 
are -yet uncultivated, but they are beginning to make. 
fettlements upon them, which rapidly increafe... In the 
northern parts of the ftate they have moofe deer, bears, 
and fome beavers,. They have wild fowl, game, and 
fith of every kind, particularly falmon, which are found - 
in prodigious plenty at the mouth of the Saranac river. 
They are caught from May to November, and make ex- - 
cellent falted provifions: | “Wea. 
The city of New-York ftands-on the fouth weft end of. 
York Ifland, at the mouth of the. Hudfon river. This» 


* city is notin’ length more than a mile, nor in breadth 


more than a quarter.of a mile The city and harbour - 
are defended by a fort and battery. In the fort is a: 
fpacious manfion houfe for the ufe of the governor: . 
Many of the houfes are very elegant, and the city, . 
though irregularly built, affords a fine profpe&. The.: 
moft magnificent edifice in the town is Federal Halk 

They have many handfome houfes for public worfhip, , 
for almoft every denomination of chriftians, and one for 
Jews, a college; a gaol; anewand fpacious: ftate prifony . 
and feveral buildings of lefs note. Itis efteemed more » 
eligible for commerce than any city in the United States: . 
A want of good water is a great inconvenience to the- 
citizens; ‘They have heretofore been moltly fupplied » 
from awell nearly a mile from the city, about 20 feet 


deep and 4 in diameter. In fome hot fammers upwards - 


of 200 hogfheads have been drawn from this well in a : 
day, and yet there is never more or lefs than 3foot water 
in the well: We mention this remarkable fpring as a. 
natural curiofity ;. for the want of good water is lately 


in agreat degree remedied, bya conveyance of water ° 
aed sa 


to the: city: by means of aquedutts. foie 

For fociability, hofpitality, unaffe@téd politenefs, ele- . 
gance of manners, and all whieh form the happinefs of » 
focial intercourfe, New York is hardly to be exceeded by . 
any town upon the American continent. 

The city of Albany is fituated onthe weft fide of Hud-- 


~ fon’s river, 160 miles north of the city of New. York... 
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The houfesin this city were moftly built by trading 
people, and arein the old Dutch, Gothic fyle, with the 
able end to ‘the {treet. Many, however, have been 
Fatally erected in amore airy, elegant, and modern talte. 
_ &Avariety of languages are fpoken in Albany, but Eng~ 
lifh predominates. Albany is unrivalled in fituation. It. 
ftands on the banks of one of the fineft rivers in’ the 
world, navigable for fmall veffels to the very fhores of 
the city, which, together with the furrounding country, 
enjoys a falubrious air, an excellent foil, and is watered 
by many navigable lakes, rivers, and creeks. It is capas 
ble of affording fubliftence to millions of inhabitants, and 
no part of America offers a more eligible opening for 
emigrants than this. “ . 

‘The city of Hudfon has amoft rapid: growth. It 8 
fituated on the ‘eaft fide of Hudfon’s river, 130 miles 
north of New York, and 30 fouth of Albany. It is furs 
rounded by an extenfive and fertile back country, and in 

“proportion to its fize and population, carries on a large 
trade. ; 

Poughkeepfie, the fhire town of Dutchefs county; 
Lafingburgh, Kingfton, Schenectady, Troy, and Plattf 
burgh, are all confiderable towns. The fituation of New 
York, with refpeé to foreign markets, has decidedly’ the 
preference to any of the ftates. It has at all feafons of 
the year, a fhort and eafy accefs to. the ocean; nor 
have the inhabitants beem unmindful. of their fuperior 
Jocal advantages, but have availed themfelves of them to 
their utmoltextent. = > raya it. j | 
New York has been till lately rather behind her neigh+ | 
bours in New England, New Jerfey, and Pennfylvania, 
in point of improvement in. agriculture and manufac- 
tures. The reafons of this deficiency are, the lands hav- 
ing been hitherto cheap, the inhabitants have had no op- 
portunity to exert afpirit of enterprize. It requires much 
lefs ingenuity’ to raife 1000 buthels of wheat upon 60 
acres of land. than to raife the fame quantity upon 80; | 
So long, therefore, as the farmer can have 60 acres to ; 
raife’ 1000 bufhels upon, he will never trouble himfelf to 
find out how he might raife.the fame quantity upon half 
the land. It is population alone which ftamps. a. value. 
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upon lands, and laysa foundation for high. improve: 
ments in agriculture. When a man is obliged. to main- 
tain a large family upon afmall farm, his. invention is. 
exercifed, to find out, every improvement that may render 
it more. productive. If the preceding obfervations are 
jut, improvements: will keep pace with population. and. 
the encreating value of lands. Improvements in, manu; 
tactures invariably follew improvements in agriculture, 
and we have reafon to hope that,in the manufacture of 
wheel carriages of all kinds, fadlery, cabinet work, 
cutlery, clocks, watches, mathematical inftruments, and: 
various. other ufeful branches, New York will foon .be 
equal to molt other parts. ef the world. 

‘There are in this ftate fome remarkable medicinal 
{prings. - Thofe of Saratoga. are the: moft noted ; they 
zre eight or nine in number, fituated in the margin of 
a marth, formed by a.branch of Kayadarofla Creek, 
Great numbers of people, under.a variety of maladies, 
refort to thele fprings; many find relief, and a confider-,; 
able number a complete cure, par ienlarly in billious. dif-. 
orders, falt rheum, and relaxations ; but as the waters are 
unfriendly in fome diforders, they ought to be ufed under- 
the direction of a {kilful phyfician,thoroughly. acquaint- 
ed with the difeafes of the patient, and-the qualities of. 
the water.. 

New Lebanon fprings.a are next in ecleetty to thofe of 
Saratoga. This is a pleafant village, fituated partly in: 
_avvale, and partly on the declivity of a hill, The pool is 
fituated on a commanding eminence, overlooking the: 
valley, and furrounded by a few houfes, which afford 
very good accommodations for the valetudinarians that re- 
fort there in fearch.of health. ‘The waters have an agree-. 
able temperature, and are not unpleafant to the talfte. 

In thetown of Renflalaer, nearly,oppofite the city of 
Albany, a medicinal {pring has been. lately difeovered, 
combining mof of the valuable properties of the celebra- 
ted waters of Saratoga. ‘There are afew, focieties in this 
ftate for the promotion of knowledge, and the fervice of 
humanity ; ; but they are: neither fo numerous or exten- 

five in their operations for:the ben of fociety, a as thole: 
mn the fitter {tates. 1s 
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“"Theré Wad Ho Collegé in New York till the year 1754, 
when King’s Collége, now called Columbia College, was 
founded, It is now in a flourifhing flate. A complete 
medical fchool has been lately annexed to the college, 
and able profeffors appointed in every, branch of that 
important {cience.. Another college; in the town of Sche- 
niedtady, in the ate of New York, was inéorporated: in 
1794, by the ‘name of Union College. » Tt is at prefent in 
Pigeons circumitances. Bites Vins Ge 
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and a fpirit for literary improvement is evidently  dif- 
fuling itfelf aah Soh the whole:';"All denominations 
of religion are here’ protected anc allowed... At the, 
point where La ce George cofimunicates with Lake 
Champlain, is ‘the famous polt’ of Ticonderoga. Ops, 
pofite, on the {outh fide of the water that empties. out of. 
Lake Geg rge, is a mountain to appearance’ inacceflible, 
called 7 fount Defiance, where ‘General Burgoyne, in 
the revolutionary war, with a boldnefs, fecreey, and ‘dif 
patch, almoft’ unparalleled, coriveyed a number of can- 
non, ftores, and troops, The ‘cannon were railed, by 
large bias ‘tackles; from tree to tree, an from rock 
tocfock; avek dena'ce ratttthapes “42 the fummit, which 


cmely | cGtuinsnde ‘the Wotks of Ticonderoga ; ‘from 


whence he occafioned the fudden (but judicious) retreat. 
of General - St. Clair, withthe Amefican army. 
“Crown Point is 14 miles north of Tieonderoga,. on 
Lake Champlain. _'Thefort of this place, in which the 
Bnaih gatrifon was always kept, from the reduction of 
| anad 2 to the American revolution, was the molt regus 
ported by the Britifh government in North America. In 
the county of Montgomery is a fmall, rapid itream, 
eiptying into Scroon Lake, welt of Lake Geonge.. It 
“runs, angey a hill, the bafe of .which, 60 or 70 yards dia- 
meter, prming a curious and molt heattiful arch in the 
rock as white’ as. mows 4 The fury ‘of the water, and the 
gna of the bottom, added to the terrific noife with- 
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in, lave hitherto. prevented any _perfon from pafling 


through the chafm. 


. ee ee o ceeds i098} ‘ ee Ca: ee 
“Th the’ townthip of “Willtborowgh, in Clinton county, 


lar and expenfive of any evet confiructed and. fupe, 
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ere are ini, this ftate 12 incorporated academies 5 
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is the curious fplit rock. A -point, ofa mountain which 
projected about 50 yards into Lake Champlain, appears to: 
have been broken ee fome violent fhock of nature. It 
is removed from the main rock or mountain,about 20 
feet, and the oppofite fides. fo exactly. fit each other, that 
one needs no. other proof of their having been once, uni- 
ted. " The point broken off contains about half an. acte, 
and is covered with wood. ‘The height of the, rock on 
each fide ‘the fiffure isabout 12 feet. The appearance 
of this, and the furrounding {cenery, is thus ‘clegantly 
defcribed in Morfe’s Geography. ‘ Round this point is a. 
fpacious bay, fheltered from the fouth weft and north-, 
weft winds, by the furrounding hills and woods...’ On' 
the weft fide are four or five finely cultivated fatms, 
which altogether, at certain feafons, and in certain fitua-' 
tions, form one of the moft beautiful landfcapes imas ith 
able... Sailing under this coalt, for feveral miles: 0 
you come to iplit rock, the mountains, eres co mathe 
feem'to hang over the paflenger’s ‘head, and threaten” 
him with deftruction. A ‘water, boundlefs | to the fight, 


lies before him. Man feels bis own littlenefs, and “in-- 


fidélity itfelf pays an pee “homage to the, Créator. ; 
Inftantly and ufexpetedly.the 


the {cere. changes, and peep-. 


ing with greedy eye through the fiffure, nature prefents | 
to the view a filver bafon, a verdant lawn,.a humble cot-_ 
tage,a golden harveft, a:majeftic foreft, a lofty mountain, 

and an azure fky, rifing one above another injuft grada- 
tion to:the amazing whole.®™ © °° Wits + inane 

"The-roads in ‘this ftate, ‘which were till very lately i 
‘much neglected, aré “now daily improving. ° Poft offices, 
| afl eftablithied 24 convenient diflances from Albany to 

Geieffee river, fo that a fafe and’ direa conveyance is. 
opened between’ the interior parts, and the fevéral fates ! 
inthe union.’ A road is opened through Clinton county, 
which adds greatly to the convenience of travelling bes 
tween New York and Canada, called Rofers’s toad, that ” 
being the name of the perfon who planned it, and fuper- 
intended the execution. Several bridges ‘have alfo been _ 
lately erected; oné'over Abram’s creék, ope over the | 
{prouts of the Mohawk’ river, another over Cayuga.” 
Lake onthe great road from Albany to Niagara. This 
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bridge is laidon 210 trefsles, 25 fect apart. Its te 
is one mile. There are feveral other very refpeétable 
bridges in this ftate. | . ere ee 
‘There are fix confederated nations of Indians inhab- 
iting the weftern parts of this ftate, . 
‘Three iflands of note belong to the ftate of New York; 
they are, York Lfland, Long Ifland, and Staten Ifland. 
Long Ifiand extends 140 miles eaft, and terminates with 
Montauk Point. The foil of the fouth part of the ifland 
is well calculated for raifing Indian corn. The north 
fide is hilly, and of a ftrong foil, adapted to the culture 
of grain, hay, and fruit. ‘They feed eherds of .cat- 
tle on the falt marthes, on the fouth fide. | 
Staten Ifland, nine miles fouth weft of the city of New 
York, is about 18 miles in length, and 6 or 7 in breadth. 


Secrion LVIL. NEW JERSEY. 


NEW JERSEY is bounded eaft by Hudfon’s river 
and the fea, fouth by the fea, welt by Delaware Bay and 
Pennfylvania, and north by New York. It is 160 miles 
long, and_ 52 broad, lying between 39 and 41 deg. N. 

_lat, and between the meridian of Philadelphia and I deg. 
E. lon. It is divided into 13 counties. Hudfon’s river 
runs on the ealt, and the Delaware on the weft.* The 
moft remarkable bay'is Arthur Kull, or Newark Bay, 
formed by the union of the Paflaik and Hackinfak rivers. 
‘ The three moft confiderable rivers are the Hackinfak, 
the Patfaik, andthe Raritan. Paffaik is a very crooked 

‘river. It is navigable about 10 miles. The t fall 
in this river is one of the fineft natural curiofities in the 
ftate. ‘The water falls above 70 feet perpendicularly in 
one entire fheet.. A cloud of vapours arife from this 
tremendous fall, and floating in the fanbeams, prefent to 
the aftonifhed eye a variety of beautiful rainbows. The 

‘town of Patterfon is erected on the great fall in this 
‘iver. 

The Raritan is formed by two confiderable ftreams, 
called the north and fouth branches. It paffes by Brunf- 
wick and Amboy, and falls into Arthar Kall Sound. 
There ave bridges erected over thefe three rivers, on the 

. Ss : 
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_. spoft road between (New York and Philadelphia. Some 
. parts. of this {tate are mountainous, and a great deal of 


it fandy, barren, and unfit for cultivation. ‘The bef 
_ land is inthe fouthern counties, on the banks of rivers 

and creeks. The fand barrens preduce little elfe than 
_thrub oaks and:yellow pine, though they yield great quan- 
_Aities of bog iron ore, which turns'to great advantage in 
the iron works. Thereis fome good timber in this ftate, 
and confiderable quantities of wheat, rye, buckwheat, and™ 
other ,grain. They raife great numbers of cattle ; have 


-,mood orchards, and make excellent cider. 


This {tate fupplies the markets of New York and Phil- 
adelphia, with a variety and profufion of vegetables and 


fruit, together with cider, butter, cheefe, beef, pork, mut- 


ton, and poultry ; and the trade of this ftate is chiefly 
carried on by thefetwo great commercial cities. The 


- manufactures in, New Jerfey are not very confiderable, 


except in the articles of iron, nails, and leather. A 
_fpirit of induftry and improvement feems to have awaken- 


- .ed among them in a few late years. But though the 


bulk of the inhabitants are farmers, yet agriculture has 
mot been improved, except in a very few inftances, as 
muchias might be reafonably expected. — é 
The iron works are a great fource of wealth to the 
State. “The moft confiderable -are erected at Gloucefter, 
Burlington, Suflex, and Morris. foie 

_ The people of New Jerfey:are generally induftrious, 
frugal, and-hofpitable.. The bulk of the mhabitants have 


. sno tafte for learning, arts, or fcience. ‘There are how- 


ever many-gentlemen of the firft rank in abilities and 
olearning in the:feveral learned profeflions.. All religious 
_denominations:live together in harmony ‘in this ftate, and 
severy one is allowed to worfhip God .according to the 


- .gdictates.of his own confcience. - | 


. There.are 2 collegesin ‘New Jerfey ; one at Prince- 
town, called Naflau, and the other at. Brunfwick, called 
Queen’s College. There are alfoa number of good acad- 
prmiesiy, ofa eT: Pe ie a 
Many of the towns in thisiftate are.neatly equal in fize 
and.importanee. ‘Trenton is one of the largeft, and is 
othe capital of the flate.  :It.is-fituated on the eall fide of 
" " : i “t ye 
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the river Delaware. Burlington extends along the-Dela~ 
ware 3 miles, and one mile back into the county of Bur-. 
lington. Perth Amboy ftands ona neck of land between 
the Raritan river and Arthur Kull Sound. It has oneof.. 
the beft harbours on the continent. Brunfwick is fitua- 
ted on the fouth weft fide of Raritan river, over which: . 
a fine bridge has been lately built!, Its fituation islow) 
and unpleafant. Thefe three are cities, Ngo 

Princetown, Elizabethtown, and Newark, are pleafant 
and flourifhing towns. Pas whe ’ 


Secriov LVI. PENNSYLVANIA... 


PENNSYLVANIA is bounded eaft by whee. river,, 
north by New York, weft by the Weftern Territory and. 
part of Virginia,fouth by. a part of Virginia,Maryland,and. 
Delaware. Itis 288 miles long, and 156. broad, lying 
between 39 and 42 deg. N. lat. and 74and 81 deg. W. 
lon. from London. But Philadelphia, the capital of this. 
ftate, is the meridian from which Americans in general 
reckon their longitude. Pennfylvania. is divided into» 
twenty one counties. | 

There are fix confiderable rivers, which, with their nu- 
merous branches, peninfulate the whole {tate ; the Dela-. 
ware, the Schuylkill, Sufquehannah, Youhiogany, Mo... 
nongahela, and Allegany. The bay and river of Dela-. 
ware are navigable up to the great or lower falls at 
Trenton, 155 miles ; and 120 miles the river is naviga-.. 
ble for a feventy four gun fhip. , 

The face of the country, air, foil, and produce, do not 
materially differ from thofe of New York; if there be 
any difference it is in favour_of this ftate. The winters 
continue from December to March, and are fo extremely 
cold that the river Delaware, though very broad, is often 
frozen over. The months of July, Auguft, and Septem- 
ber, are int€nfely hot ; but the country is frequently re- 
frefhed by cooling breezes. A confiderable proportion 
of Pennfylvania may be called mountainous. Many: of 
the mountains will admit of cultivation almoft, to their 
tops, and the vales between them are generally of a-rich. 
foil, yielding good grain.and pafturage. _ ee, 
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The produce and exports of this. ftate are many and 
various, though flour appears to be the ftaple commodity ; 
as there have been in one year exported from it 369,618 
barrels. There are a variety of religious feéts here, 
but quakers and Calvinifts feem to predominate. Lite- 
rary, humane, and ufeful focieties are more numerous and 


-flourifhing in Pennfyleania than in any of the other 


{tates. ‘l'here are above 14 different focieties for the pro- 
motion of ufeful knowledge, and relieving the diftreffed, 
and moft of them in the city of Philadelphia. ‘They aifo 
encourage academies, colleges, and {chools, in every 


_ part of the fate. 


The city of Philadelphia is the capital, fituated on the 
weftern bank of the Delaware. ‘This city was, till with- 
in a few years, the feat of government; but itis now 
removed to the new built city of Wafhington in Virginia. 
Philadelphia is’a large, regular built, and peculiarly 
clean city. Itcontains 31 houfes for public worfhip, 
all handfome edifices, kept in good repair. Its other 
public buildings are, a ftate houfe, 2 court houfes, an hof-* 
pital, an alm’s houfe, two incorporated banks, a houfe of 
correction, a theatre for dramatic entertamments, a pub- 
lic obfervatory, a medical theatre, 3 market houfes, a 
public gaol, and feveral handfome halls for different fo- 
cieties ; and whether we regard its fituation, fize, and 
beauty, or the fpirit of induftry, enterprize, and humani- 
ty, which characterize its inhabitants, it mnft be confider- 
ed as the moft flourithing capital in the United States. 

The borough of Lancafter is the largeft inland town 


in the Union. It is the feat of juftice im Lancafter coun- . 
ty. The chief part of its inhabitants are_ manufacturers, 


Carlifle and Pittfburgh are confiderable towns. The 
latter is very beautifully fituated, on the weftern fide of 
the Allegany mountains, on a point of land, about a 
quarter of a mile above the confluence of the Allegany 
and Monongahela rivers. “bi OMA Th | 

Bethlehem is fituated on the river Lehigh, a weftern 
branch of the river Delaware. It is a pleafant, healthy 
town. ‘There are in this place a particular fociety or re- 
ligious fe&., The fingle perfons of different fexes never 


rs 


mix together ; they live in feparate howfes, under teachers 
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and'infpeftors ; they are ftyled brethren and fiiters ; and 
are under the controul of particular laws and regulations: 
There are very good fchools conducted by this fociety, 
Both for boys and girls, where youth are carefully inftruct- 
ed in all the ufeful and fome ornamental branches of edu ° 
cation, and where particular attention is paid to their mor- 
als. The minifter of the place has the fpecial care and 
infpection of thefe fchools. | ED this, 

Nazareth is a tract of good land, fettled by the fame fo-- 
ciety. Harrifburgh is a very flourifhing place. . 


Ssction LIX. DELAWARE. 


THIS fate is bounded eaft by Delaware river and’ 
bay and the Atlantic Ocean, fouth and welt by the ftate 
of Maryland, and north by Pennfylvania. It. is, divided 
into three counties, and fubdivided mto hundreds. Itis- 
92 miles long, and 24 broad, lying between 38 and 40 
deg. N. lat. and 40° min. weft of the meridian of Phil- 
adelphia. | 

The eaftern fide of Delaware ftate is indented with: 
many creeks and fmall rivers. In the fouthern and wef- 
térn parts, {pring the head waters of Pocomoke, Wi- 
comico, Nantikoke, Choptank, Chefter, Saffafras, and 
Bohemia rivers, all falling into Chefapeak Bay, and fome 
of them navigable 20 or 30 miles into the country, for 
veffels of 50 or 60 tons. The ftate of Delaware is, with 
very few exceptions, a flat, level country, extremely low; 
and at particular feafons of the year large quantities ot 
ftagnant water overfpread a great proportion of the land, - 
and render it unfit for cultivation, while the putrid exhala- — 
tions arifing from it impairs-the health of the inhabitants ; 
yet, notwithftanding thefe difadvantages, by the induftry 
ofthe farmers’ it is madé very productive. Wheat is the 
Raple of this ftate, and the wheat raifed here is peculiar] 
foft and fine, yielding the whiteft four. They alfo raife 
large crops of Indian ‘corn, barley, rye, oats, flax, buck.- 
ie and potatoes. There is fome excellent meadow » 
land. j kal 

Dover, in the county of Kent, is the chief town, and. 
the feat of Mal vat The town has a lively appegr-- 
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awe and carries. on a confiderable trade with: Philadel. 
1a. 

Newcaftle was formerly the deast of government, but i it 
is now evidently falling to decay. This was the firft town 
fettled on the Delaware river. 

Wilmington, fituated on Chriftiana opis is much the 
largeft and pleafanteft town in this ftate. It is built up- 
ona gentle afcent of an eminence, and fhews to great ad- 
vantage as you failup the river Delaware. Miulfordisa 
fmall town, confifting of about 80 houfes, which have all, 
except one, been built fince the revolution. 

Duck Creek Crofs Roads, is one of the largeft wheat 
markets in the ftate. 

Lewis isa {mall, neat town, about 15 miles sede the 
light houfe at Cape Henlopen. | This light houfe was 
burnt in 1777, but fince the war has been completed and 
colt goed repaired, It is a fine {tone ftrudture, 8 ftories. 

fot - sl 7 

There are a variety of religions in this ftate, The 
Swedifh church in Wilmington is one of the oldeft church- 
es inthe Union. ‘The manufaé@ture of flour is carried on. 
to higher perfection in the flate of Delaware than any 
other. Befides the well conftruéed mills on Red and 
White Clay creeks, and other ftreams ; there are the cele- 
brated collection of mills on the Br andywine river. Here: 
are to be feen at one view 12 merchant mills, (befides a 
faw mill, ) which haye double the number of pairs of ftones, 
all of fuperior dimenfions and excellent conftruction. 
They are called Brandywine mills, from the ftream on 
which they are erected. It is fuppofed that thefe mills 
can grind 400,000 bufhels of wheat ih a year. They 
give employment to about 200 perfons.. The navigation 
4s eafy quite up to the mills, fo that a. veflel, carrying - 
1000 buthels of wheat, may be laid along fate of any 
‘of the mills. The veflels are unloaded with aftonithing 

expedition. There have been inftances of 1000 buthels of 
a being carried to the height of 4 ftories in 4 hours. 


Secriey LX. TERRITORY N. W. OF THE OHIO. 


THIS dante tract of: country i is oanited north by | 
part - the northern monary of the United Pepi eat 
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by the lakes and Pennfylvania, fouth by the Ohio, and 
welt by the Miffiippi. It is 900 miles long,,and 700 


broad, lying between 37 and 50 deg. N. lat. and 6 and. 


23 W. lon. That part of this territory, which is fettling 
under the government of the United States, is divided 


into eleven counties.. Thofe which have been longeft fet-- 


tled option: in Hamilton, St, Clair, and Knox. 
_ The principal rivers are, the Mutkingum, a: gentle 
river, confined by banks fo high that it never overflows, 


It is ree by {mall batteaux and barges to the lake - 


at its head, and by large ones a confiderable way up. 
The Hockhocking, is not fo large as the Mutkingum, is 
navigable for large boats 70 miles, and for fmall ones: 
much farther.. On the banks of this very ufeful ftream 


are inexhauftible quarries. of free ftone, large beds of 


iron ore, and rich mines of lead. Coal mines, and falt 
{prings are frequent inthe ess oc aha of this: ftream, 
The Scioto is-a larger river than either of the preceding; 
and has a more extenfive navigation. It.is a ratte 
{tream, no where broken by falls. At fome places, in the 
{pring ofthe year, it overflows its: banks, providing for 
large rice plantations. | . 
he Great Miami has avery ftony channel, and a 
{wift ftream, but no falls. Itis paflablé for boats a great 
diftance.. The Little Miami, is too {malleven for batteau» 
navigation, The Wabath is a beautiful river, with high 
and fertile banks. It empties into the Ohio, by a mouth 
270 yards wide, 1020 miles below fort Pitt. It is paffable 
at fome feafons of the year for fmall veffels 412 miles. 
The rivers A Vafe, Kafkatkias, empty into the Milli- 
fippi. 4 6 ys 
There is between the Kafkafkias and. Illinois rivers, an 
extenfive tract of level, rich land, terminating in a high 
ridge, about 15 miles before you reach Lllinois river. In 
this delightful vale are a number of French villages. 
» One hundred andfeventy fix miles above the Ohio, 
the Illinois empties into the Miffifippi from the north eaft, 
by a mouth 400 yards wide. ‘This river is bordered by 
fine meadows. It furnifhes a communication with Lake 
Michigan by the Chicago river. 
ahs : Reg af 
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‘This territory, particularly that tra@ which ftretches 
te the Mufkingum’ to the Scioto and Great Miami, 
unites every advantage that can be defired; a healthy 
temperature, a fertile foil, variety of produ@tions, and: 
foreign intercourfé. There is plenty of timber here, and’ 
befides.the trees to be found in other parts of the Federal 
Territory,fome which are peculiar to itfelf ; the pawpaw 
or cuitard apple, thenine bark fpice, and leather wood 
bufhes. Both high and low lands produce plenty of nat- 
ural grapes, Ot el the fettlers make a rich red wine, 
which, it is afferted, age would render equal if not fuperior: 
to the generality of European wines. Cotton is a na- 
tive of this territory, and_grows in great perfection, The 
fugar maple isa moft valuable tree ; one,tree will yield 
about 10 pounds. of fugarin a year ; the labour neceffary 
is very trifling. The fap i is extraéted in the months of. 
February and March, and by the fimple operation of boil- 
ing, will produce a fugar equal in flavour and whitenefs: 
to the beft Mufcevado. No country is better ftocked 
with wild game of every kind ; vaft herds of deer and 
wild Battle. are found in the woods, wild geefe, turkies, 
ducks, teal, pheafants, partridges, &c. and tame poultry 
in profafion. The rivers are ftored with fifh of various | 
kinds and qualities, 

There are a number of old forts etiid 3 it thie: coun- 
try, which have occafioned much matter of fpeculation 
to the curious. When, by whom, or for what purpofe: 
they were thrown up, it is impoflible to determine ; they 
are undoubtedly very ancient, the oldeft natives have loit 
all tradition concerning them. From an examination of 
the timber which grows, within thefe forts, it has been 
conjectured they muft have been built upwards of 1000 
years fince. ‘They muft have been the efforts of a much 
more induftrious people thar the prefent race of Indians. 
are. Ata imalldiftance from the fort is always a mound 
of earth in the form of a pyramid, which,on examination, 
’ Has been found to contain a chalky fubitance, fuppofed. 
to be human bones, 
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- Sacrton LX. ‘MARYLAND. |’ 

THE flate of Maryland is bounded north by part of r 
Pennfylvania, eaft by the Atlantic Ocean, fouth and welt 
by Virginia. It is 140 miles long, and 135 broad, and lies 
between 37 and 39 deg. N. lat. and Oand4 deg. W. lon. 

Maryland is divided into 2 parts by the Chefapeak 
Bay, which is the largeft bay in the United States. The 
{tate is divided into 19 counties, 11 of which’are onthe 
weftern, and 8 on the eaftern thores of the bay. The 
Chefapeak, from the eaftern fhores, receives the waters of 
the Pokomoke, Nanticoke, Choptank, Chefter, and Elk 
rivers. From the north the rapid Sufquehannah, and 
from the weft, the Patapfeo, the Severn, Patuxent, and 

‘Potomack. All thefe except the Sufquehannah and Poto- 
mack, are comparatively {mall rivers. 

_ The face of the country is pretty much the fame with 
thofe already defcribed ; the hills in the inland are fo eafy 
of affent, that they rather feem an artificial than a natu- 
ral produétion. The climate is generally mild, favourable 
to agriculture, and to fruit trees in general. In the inte- 
rior, hilly country, the inhabitants are healthy ; but in the 
marfhy parts, where there is abundance of ftagnant water, 
they are fubject to intermittents, efpecially at the clofe of 
the fummer. The vaft number of rivers diffufe fertility” 
through the foil, which is admirably adapted to the 
growth of tobacco and wheat, which are the ftaple com- 
modities. They alfo raife hemp, Indian corn, &c. 

The city of Annapolis is the capital of Maryland, the: 

wealthieft town of its fizeof any in America, It is fitua- 
ted at the mouth of the river Severn, on a pleafant and 
healthy fpot. Itisa place of little note in the commercial 
world. . f 
Baltimore has had the moft rapid growth of any in the 
United States. It lies on the north fide of Patapfco river, 
round what is called the bafon. The fituation of the 
town is low, and in a degree unhealthy, though in that 
refpect it is very much improved to what it was fome 
years finece. The increafe of buildings, and confequently. 
the increafe of fmoke, having tended to dry and purify 
the air ; the paving the freets alfo has affilted,. 
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Georgetown ftands on the bank of the river Potomack.. 

Fredericktown is @ fine, flourifhing, inland town; the 
houfes are built moitly of brick and ftone. 

Hagarftown, now Elizabethtown, is fituated in the 
beautiful, and well cultivated valley of Conegocheague. 


Elkton is near the head of Chefapeak Bay, on a fmalk 


river, which bears the namie of the town. 

‘The city of Wafhington,in the Territory of Columbia, 
was ceded by the ftates of Virginia and Maryland, to the 
United States ; and by them eftablifhed as their feat of 
government. It was accordingly removed there, at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. This city is 
as yet but in its infancy. It ftands at the junétion of the 
rivets Potomack and the Eaftern Branch, in latitude 38: 
deg. N. extending nearly 4 miles up each, and including 
a convenient, beautiful, and falubrious tra@ of land. The: 
fituation of this metropolis is equally diftant from the: 


northern and fouthern ftates, and nearly the fame from. 


the Atlantic and Pittburgh. Upon the beft navigation, 


in the midft of a commercial territory, and commanding» 


the moft extenfive internal refources, of any in America. 


The trade of Maryland is principally carried. on from > 
Baltimore, with the other ftates, with the Weft Indies, 
and with Europe; whither they export large quantities: 


of tobacco, wheat, flour, pig iron, lumber, corn, &c. &c. 
' and receive in return dry goods, wines, fpirits, fugar, and: 
ether Weft India, and European commodities. A 
The Roman catholics were the firft who fettled Mary- 
land, and are the mof numerous religious feé ; but there: 
are proteftant epifcopalians, Englifh, Scotch, and Irifh 


-prefbyterians, German Calvinifts and Lutherans, quakers, - 


baptifts, and many other fects, who all enjoy liberty of. 
conicience, : 

Several academies and colleges have been eftablithed: 
in this flate, forthe promotion oflearning. = = 


. 


The inhabitants living in general on their plantations, © 
except in the populous towns, and being furrounded by - 
negro flaves, who execute all the manual. labour, and are. 


continually at their beck to perform the moft menial. 
offices, they contra& from infancy an habitual pride, 


which. to ftrangers is very unpleafant ; but though. this. 
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wride is their chara&teriftic, we muft not forget that they — 
have great hofpitality, are focial, many of their women 
highly SsppeapHnhaly and very many pele amiable 
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VIRGINIA iohoureed north by Maryland, part of 
Pennfylvania, and Ohio river, which divides it from 
Maryland, ealt by the Atlantic Ocean, fouth by North 
Carolina, and weft by Kentucky. It is 446 miles long, 
and 224 broad, and lies between 86 and 41 deg. N. Tat. . 
and between 1 and8 deg. W. lon. 

This ftate is divided into 82 counties, and again ‘into 
parifhes. In failing to Virginia you pafs ftraight between 
two points of land,which are called the Capes of Virginia, 
‘which opens a paflage into the bay of Chefapeak, one of 
the largeft and fafeft bays in the whole world. It enters 
the country 300 miles from fouth to north; is 18 miles 
broad for a confiderable way, and 7 at the narroweft part, 
the water being in moft places 9 fathoms deep. This bay, 
through its whole extent, receives.a vaft number of navi- 
gable rivers from the fides of both Maryland and‘Vir- 
ginia ; from the latter, befide others of lefs note, it receives 
..James river, York river, the Rappahannock, and the Po- 
tomack. | Thefe are not only navigable for fhips of large 
burthen, into the heart of the country, but have'fo many 
creeks, and receive fuch a number of fmaller navigable 
rivers, that Virginia is without doubt the country in 
the world, of all others, of the moft convenient naviga- 
tion ;and it -has been an obfervation made by. travellers, 
that almoft every planter has a river at his door. ‘The 
names of the principal rivers, befides thofe already »men- 
tioned, are the Roanoke, Nanfemond, Appammattox,and 
Rivanna, the two latter being branches of James river. 

From the capes of Virginia to the termination of the 
tide water in James river, is 300 miles, and navigable for 
- fhips of the greateft burthen nearly the whole diftance. 
From thence this river is ob{truéted by 4 great falls ; but 
the obftruétions which are oppofed to navigation be- 
tween thefe falls, are of little confequence ; and thofe oc- 
“caftoned by-the falls, are nearly removed by means of 
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docks and canals. vies the sash aide are the She- - 
“nandoah, which empties into the Potomack, the Great 
-Kanhaw a, and the Little Kanhawa. 
‘The whole face of this country isfo extremely ae to- ” 
wards the fea, that you are very near the. fhore, before 
_ you can difcover land from the’ maft head. ‘The lofty 
’ trees which cover the foil, rife as it were from the ocean,. 
’ and afford a moft enchanting profpect, About 150 miles 
from the fea,the maquntains commence. ‘They are difpofed 
-inridges one behind another, running nearly parallel 
with the fea coaft, rather approaching: it, as they advance 
north eaftwardly. The paflage of the Potomack through 
the ridge,called the Blue Ridge,is perhaps one of the moit 
ftupendous in nature. An immenfe mountain feems to 
have been rent. afunder to give a vent to the impetuous 
‘waters of the Shenandoah and Potomack, which meeting 
here, feek a paflage to the fea, and ruth through a chafm 
apparently made by their own force. Vatt piles of rocks, 
on either hand, form a fcene at once majeftic and tre- 
mendous. 

In fummer the heats are rae here, but relieved by 
breezes from the fea ; the changes however are fudden 
and violent, and to a warm day there fometimes fucceeds 
an intenfe cold night. The air and feafons depend much 
upon the wind, as to coldnefs, drynefs, and moifture. In 

winter they hive a fine, clear, dry air, which renders it 

_pleafant. The {pring and early part of the fummer are de- 

_lightful, but in July: and Auguft the air becomes ftagnant 

_ and violently hot; m September they have heavy and fre- 
quent rains, with thunder and lightning. At this feafon 
the natives are particularly unhealthy, and ftrangers 
fuffer exceedingly from the moiilure of the atmofphere, 

which genders fevers, agues, anda long train of inter- 
mittents. 

Towards the fea fhore of Virietnid, and on the banks of 
the rivers, the foil is rich, which without marure, yields 
plentifully; ata diftunce from the water it is more light 

_and fandy, but ftill generous, and is friendly to the,cul- 
ture of tobacco and corn. Good crops of cotton, flax, 
and hemp, are alfo raifed in fome counties. ‘They make 

_ good cider, and a fpiritvous liguor, diftilled from peach- 
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es, called peach brandy, exceeding ftrong, but not pleaf- 
antto Berdpeanse, ay oneiss en BR, 2 tue Phe 
_ There is @ curiofity.in this ftate, which may be reckons 
ed among the molt fublime of nature’s works, It is call- 
ed the Natural bridge. It is at the afcent of a hill, which 
{eems to have been cloven by fome great convulfion of 
nature, The chafm juf at the bridge, 1s 205 feet deep, 
and 45 wide at bottom, and 90at top, ‘This is the length 
of the bridge, and its height from the water... Its breadth | 
in the middle is Go,feet, but more at the ends; the thick- 
nefs of the ma(s at the fummit of the arch, is 40 feet. 
A part of this thicknefs is,conftituted by a coat of earth, 
which gives growth to many large trees. ‘The refidue 
with the hilh on both fides, is folid rock, of limeftone. 
Though the fides of the bridge are provided in fome parts 
with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few have the temerity to 
walk to them, and look into the aby{fs below, but involun-. 
tarily falling on their hands and knees, creep to the edge, 
and peep over, it ;,-but if. the view from the top be pain- 
ful and, intolerable, that from below is equally delightful, 
The emotions excited by the beautiful, light, yet fublime 
appearance of the lofty arch, fpringing as it were to the 
very gates of heaven, are indefcribable. .. 
There are feveral medicinal fprings in Virginia, the 
mott -efficacious of thefe are two, near Augufta. They | 
rife near the foot of a ridge of mountains, called the. 
Warm Spring mountains, bat in maps, Jackfon’s 
mountains. ‘The one is named the Warm Spring, the 
other the Hot Spring. The waters have been found very ' 
efficacious in rheumatifms. It rains here 4 or 5 days i 
every week. | 
There are Sweet Springs in the county of Botetourt, 
at the eaftern foot of the Allegany. | 
_In the low grounds of the Great Kanaway, 7 miles 
above the mouth of Elk river, is a hole in the earth, from | 
waich iffues con{tantly a bituminous vapour, in fo Rrong. 
a current, as to give the fand about its orifice the motion © 
it has in a boiling fprmg. On prefenting a lighted candle, 
or torch, within 18 inches of the hole, it flames up in a 
column 18 inches in diameter, and 4 or 5 feet high,which 
will burn out ssaaencar in 20 minutes; and at other 
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times will continue for $8 days. The flame is’ unfteady, 
like that of burning fpirits, and fmells like pit coal. 
Water fometimes colleéts in the bafon, which is remark. 
ably cold, but if the vapour be fired, it foon becomes too’ 
hot to bear the hand in it, and in a fhort time wholly’ 
evaporates, Cae. Wee ie 
‘ They have no towns of any great confequence in this 
ftate, owing to the interfection of the country by navi- 
gable rivers, which brings trade to the doors of the in- 
habitants. . Norfolk and Portfmouth will probably be- 
come the emporium for the trade of the Chefapeak Bay. 
‘ Alexandria ftands on the fouth bank of the Potomack 
river. Its fituation is elevated and pleafant, and it con- 
tains many handfome buildings, = = 
Mount Vernon, the celebrated feat of the ever honour- 
ed and lamented George Wafhington, Efg. is pleafantly 
fituated on the Virginia bank of the Potomack. It is nine 
miles below Alexandria. The area of the mount is 200 
feet above the furface of the river. The manfion houfe 
_ itfelf, has a pleafing effect, when viewed from the water ; 
but it isnot particularly elegant. The grounds around it, 
gardens, &c. are laid out in the Englith tafte, and togeth- 
er with the furrounding buildings, give the whole the ap- 
pearance of a rural village. A fmall park at the margin 
of the rivet, where both American wild deer, ‘and Eng- 
lith fallow deer, range at pleafure, gives it altogether a 
beautiful pidurefque appearance from veflels as they fail 
MOONS Ce ig ee ee ike VES itt, Fete pees ee tne 
Frederickfburgh lies on the fouth fide of the Rappa- 
hannock river. Prey, a hea: 
Richmond, the prefent feat of government, ftands on 
the north fide of James’ river, at the foot of the falls. 
The river near the falls, has a handfome bridge over ‘it; 
the falls above the bridge are 7 mileS in length. A no- 
ble canal is cut on the north fide of the river, which com- 
municates with the town of Richmond, and isa fource of 
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ynuch wealth to the inhabitants. © 
Peterfburgh ftlands on.the Apammatox river. It is 
an. unhealthy place, being fhut from the accefs of the 
winds by high hills on every fide. The celebrated In- 
dian princels Pocahontas refided im this place, 


Willianrburgh, a {mall town fituated between James 
and York rivers, is falling to decay. , Yorktown on York 
river, was rendered famous by the capture of Lord Corn; 
wallis and his army, on the 19th of October, 1780, by the, 
united forces of France and America. | 


_ The college of William and Mary in this Rate, is a 
huge, milhapen pile, which ifjit was not for its roof, woul 
be.taken for-a brick.kiln. The academy in Prince Ed- 
ward county, has been ereéted into a college, by the name 
of Hampden Sidney college. There are feveral flourith-, 
ing academies in..Virginia... 0 5.) . , | 

The religious denominations are much the fame as in the 
other ftates. Virginia has produced fome of the moft in- 
fluential men, who were active in effecting the grand rey- 
olution in America; and, afterwards fettling her conftitu- 
tion a. firm and reipectable bafis.. The Virginians who. 
have. received the advantages of education, are polite, 
hofpitable, and of an independent fpirit, but the lower or- 
der are ignorant and abject ; and of a moft. troublefomne,: 
inquilitive. turn... ' rt 


Section LXIIl. KENTUCKY. 


_ BOUNDED northweft by the. Ohio, weft by Cumber.° 
land river, fouth by ‘Tenneflee ftate,.eaft by Sandy river,- 
and a line.drawn due fouth from its fource; till it ftrikes, 
the northern boundary.of.North Carolina, It is 225 — 
miles long, and 200 broad, lying between 36.and 39 deg. © 
N. lat. and 8 and. 15 deg. W. lon. Kentucky was orig« 
inally divided into 2 counties, but ,it has fince been fab 
divided into nine, ‘The whole of this ftate, onthe north, . 
wettern fide, is wafhed by the Ohio, and the entire tract of 
country is. watered: by its feveral branches, the principal 
of which are, Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green, and. 
Cumberland rivers, and thefe again branch into various 
directions, beautifying and fertilizing wherever they flow. 
There are 5 falt fprings, or licksin this country ; the high. © 
er and lower Blue fprings on Licking river, the Big Bone» 
lick, Drennon’s licks, and Bullet’s lick at Saltfburg.. This’ 
whole country, as far as has yet been difcovered, liés upon * 
a-bed of limeftone, which is about 6 scet below the furs - 
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face.. A tra& of 20 miles along the banks of the Ohie, 
is hilly, broken land ; the reft of the country is only agTees 
ably uneven. ft is im general exceedingly fertile. Ken- 
tucky is well timbered ; fome of the trees’ particularly 
beautiful and ufeful. Indeed fuch is the variety and 
beauty of the flowering fhrubs and trees, that in the early 
feafon of the year the country appears a wildernefs in 
blofflom. The climate ishealthy and delightful, fome 
{ew {pots excepted in the neighbourhood of low grounds. 
The inhabitants feldom ‘fect the extremes of heat and’ 
eold. Snow feldom falls deep or lies long. ‘The winter 
begins about Chriftmas, and never Jafts more than 3 
months, and even for that period is fo mild that the cat- 
tle can fubfift with little or no fodder. — ‘ 
Lexington, on the head waters of Elkhorn -river, ‘is 
the largeft town in Kentucky. Here the courts are held, 
and butinefs regularly conduéted. Frankfort is the capi-: 
tal, and Wafhington and Louifville are the other chief 
towns. ‘The people of Kentucky are-colleé@ed from ‘dif- 
ferent ftates, have different cuftoms, manners,’ and politi- 
cal fentiments, fo that they cannot be faid to have any 
uniform national character ; but there are: among them 
many gentlemen of firft rate abilities, and fome very gen- 
teel families; who give refpectability and dignity -to the 
_ ftate. There are feveral religious’ denominations in Ken- 
tucky, as well as in the:other parts of the union.» © 
Provifion was made for a college, while the’ itate\-was 
annexed to Virginia, and very confiderable landed funds 
fet afide for itsendowment ; anda very handfome li- 
brary was procured from the liberality of fome gentle-. 
men in England and other places, but of late it has not 
flourifhed. - Another college has been eftablifhed, and 
funds are colle@ed for its fupport. Schools areshand- 
fomely ‘fupported in the’ chief of the towns. A weekly 
gazette is publifhed in this ftate.. They have a paper 
mill, an oil mill, a fulling mill, &c. Their falt works are 
more than fufficient tofupply the inhabitants at a low 
price. They make confiderable quantities of fugar, from 
the fugar trees. Ray Rboey HL AOR Hae Rate et | ON 
The banks, or rather precipices; of Kentucky? and 
Dick’s river, are to be reckoned among the natural curi« 
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ofities of this country. The rock rifes on éach fide to 
300, and in fome places 400 feet: perpendicular height 5 
in fome parts of the lime ftone kind, and im others: of | 
fine. white marble, curioufly chequered with -ftrata of - 
aftonifhing regularity. Thefe rivers have the appear- 
ance of deep, artificial canals... Their high, rocky banks 
are covered. with: groves of red cedar trees. | Several 
curious caves have been lately difeovered in this. coun- 
try, and Jome:ulphurious and bituminous fprings. . A 
jal {pring,. and copper and alum are ORIDRE.| the mines 
rals of Kentucky. | 


“Seerioy LXIV. NORTH CAROLINA.. 


THIS fate is-bounded north by Virginia, eaft by the: 
Atlantic Ocean, fouth by South Carolina: and Georgia, 
and welt by Tenneflee. It is 450. miles long, and 180 
broad,, lying between 1 and6 deg. W,. lon. and 33 and 
36 deg. N. lat, 

‘The principal rivers in. this ftate are, the! ‘Chowan, the 
Roanoke, Cufhia,. Pamlico, or Tar river, Neus, Trent 
Paiquotank, Perquimons, Little river, and Allegator, | 
Clarendon river opens mto the fea. at Cape Fear 3: but 
the principal rivers are barred at the mouths, and. there 
are no.good harbours on the coat... 

Pamlico Sound is a kind of lake, between. 10 aia 20 

miles-broad, and .100 long.. Core Sound lies fouth o 
this, and communicates with it. Cape Hatteras, Cape 
Lookout, Cape. Fear. is remarkable. for a dangerous 
fhoal, called the Frying pan. This fhoallies at the en- 
trance of Clarendon river, in lat. 33 deg. 
_. There are two fwamps in this ftate, which haye been 
called Difmal.. Great. Difmal. is-on the , dividing, line 
between Virginia and North Carolina.. The.other is. in 
Currituck country,- 

The principal. towns: ATe, -Newbern, ‘ideo, Wil. 
mington, Halifax, Hillfborough, Salifbury, and Fayette. - 
ville ; each in their turns have been the feat of the Gene- 
ral. Aflembly, the flate till lately having no capital ; 
for according to the conftitution of the fate, the General 
Ailemblies may. mesh at any place they. hig fit, on-their-« 

2. 
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own adjournments, but the inconveriienceof fuch amitiie. 
trant government being very fenfibly felt by. all ranks: 
of people, it was thought proper that the feat of govern» 
ment fhould be fixedin a healthy, central fituation. Ac 
cordingly, in 1791, the General Affembly paffed a law 
for carrying this defign into effeé&, and 10,000/. “was ap» 
fei ER for the erection of public buildmgs. © A town: 

as fince been: laid out, within 10 miles of Wake courts. ~ 
houfe, and named Raleigh, after the celebrated Sir Wal-- 
ter Raleigh, under whofe direétion the firft fettlement m: 
North Arcevia was made, on Roanoke Ifland: in Albes- 
marle found. This city isnow the metropolis, and the- 
firft feffion of the General. Aflembiy was held there i int: 
1794. 

Newbern is the largeft town in the ftate the other 
towns are indifferently good, but none of them remark-- 
able for beauty or’elegance. 

North Carolina, in its-whole width age 60 miles Stee 
the fea, isa dead level. A great proportion of this traé: 
is foreft and barren. On the banks of the rivers, partic. 
ularly the Roanoke, the land-is exceedingly fertile. In: 
other parts, there are glades of rich fwamp. and ‘oak lands,.. 
of a black, rich foil Sixty or eighty miles from the feay. 
the country rifes into hills and mountains. Grain and: 
pulfe of all kinds grow well in. this cowntry. Cotton. 
and hemp are alfo confiderably cultivated: | . 

The trade from the back. country confifts of eneadeg: 
wheat, Indian corn, &c.the lower parts, tar, pitch, ture. 
pentine, boards, ftaves, fhingles, bees: wax, myrtle wax,. 
&c. &e. Their trade is chiefly. with .the- badeas India 
iflands, and the northern fates. 

In the-flat country, near the fea coat, the: jdhiabigants. 
during the fummer and autumn, are fubje& to: intermits - 
' ting fevers. ‘Their countenances are generally paleand : 
fallow; unlike the bloom of health whigh: animates’the:- 
eountenances of thofe inthe northern fates... But the wei: . 
tern and -hilly parts of North Carolina arevas healthy as - 
any partof America. There are plenty: of fprings of * 
pure water. The-winters are fo mild, that autumn may * 
be faid to continue till fpring. The air is pure and? 
wholefome, and the beats of | fummer much more. ‘tems -. 
perate than in the low and fandy parés.. 
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“Phe itree moft natural to-the foil of this country’ is the: . 
nitch pine, whiclvis a tall, handfome, valuable tree, makes 
ing the ftaple commodity of North Carolina, It affords# 
pitch, tat, turpentine, and lumber, conftituting at leaftone’ - 
half the exports: of the’ ftate.. This: country alfo pro- 
duces fine red oak for; faves, and the fwamps abound. 
with cyprefs and bay trees. ‘The latter is an evergreen. 
and.good feod for the cattle in) winter:. ‘The mifsletoc: 
ts common in the» back: country. \This is a-curious: 
fhrub, never growing out of the earth, but on the tops! of. 
trees, on the odk in, particulars’ Its roots *(if they may 
be fo’ called ) run under the bark of the tree, and incorpo 
rate with the wood. It is an evergreen, and bears a 
finall white betry, oe Ong 
There are prefbyterians, Moravians, and: quakers, in’ 
this ftate ; and! formerly there were a great‘many epifco-: 
palians, but.the churches‘having many of them no regu->- 
lar’ paltors; have falien*to” decay,’ and the baptiftsiand’. 
methodiftsfeem likely to facceed in eftablithing their own’ 
fe&ts upon.the rain of epifcopacy.. 
There is agood academy at Warrenton, another at” 
Williamiburg, and feveral others in the ftate; of con—- 
fiderable note... An univerfity has:ariferby the liberality. 
of many of the: inhabitants; which will in all probability; - 
be of infinite benefit to the rifing generation, and. do. 
honour to the ftate in reneral i a 
The North Carolinaians-are moftly planters, living: om 
their plantations. They have little intercourfe with ftran-- 
gers, but naturally fond of fociety ; they are exceedings- 
ly hofpitable to’ travellers. They have little tafte for 
the feiences's and this may be accounted for; by the eagier--. 
nefs:' with which thofe: fettlers who emigrated from. the’. 
other: ‘tates; have laboured ‘to acquire wealth; while they - 
earefully. weeded’ and: manured’ their:\plantations, : the’ 
minds of their children were left to fhoot into wild luxs- 
uriance, unchecked by the hand ‘of difeipline, unenriched™ 
by the precepts of inftruGion. How’then can they be~ 
expeatéd to purfue*or:'encotrage that, of which ‘they | 
have never*been taught the value or beauty. In’ the> 
revolution, however; North Carolina produced rhany dif - 


tinguithed patriots and politicians ; -andfent-her thouy 
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fands to’ afi ia effecting the grand: point of: iene 2 
herfelf and fifter Rates free and ner keeahe af 


“ SeberoN LXV. TENNESSEE. | 


TENNESSEE} is bounded north iy Kieweicks seaeean 
of Virginia, eaft by. North Carolina, fouth by South Car- 
olina, and welt'by Miffifippi. It-is 400 miles: long, and: 
404 broad; lying between 6 and 16 dep: W.. lon and oo 
and 37. deg. N. lat.. 

The inhabitants of this. ftate emigrated chief fee 
Pennfylvania, and that part of Virginia which lies weft of 
the Blue Ridge. ‘The climate istemperate and healthy. 
The fummers are in general remarkably cool, though in: 
the fouthern parts, the climate is rather warmer, and the 
foil better adapted. to the productions: of the; Letigaenciad 
Rates, i 

- The Tenneflee river, alfo called the Siciauins is ree 
large: branch. of the Ohio. It rifes in the mountains cof 
Virginia, and purfues a courfe of 1000 miles, receiving. 
“mm its courfe anumber of large, tributary ftreams, which - 
fall into it on both fides. It then takes a inact cirs 
euitous courfe; and mingles with the Ohio.» git Si 

The Cumberland Mountain, m its whole: Extent inet 
the great ridge to the ‘Tenneflee, confifts ofthe moft ftu- 
pendous pile of craggy rocks of any: mountain in the 
weitern country... ‘The Whirl, as it is called, and which | 
is reckoned a great curiofity, breaks through this moun= 
tain. The river, which a few miles above, is half-a mile. 
wide, is here compreiled to the width of about 100 yards. 
Juft as it enters the mountain, a-large rock projects from: 
the northern fhore in an oblique direction, which renders 
the bed of the river ftill narrower, andscaufes:a fudden 
bend inthe river. The water is of-courfe thrown with 
great rapidity againft the fouthern fhore,. whence it re- 
bounds around ‘the point of the rock, and produces the - 
‘Whirl, which is about 80 yards in-circumference. : 

‘The Shawanee; now called Cumberland river, of » the 
fouthern branches wf the Ohio, is next in fize to:the Ten- 
_neflee. It is navigable for fmall veilels as far as Nafh-. 
ville. There are: five navigable rivers in: this, country; . 
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which difeharge themfelves into the Miffifippi. This ter- 
ritory is* more than’ half. covered ‘with ‘whinhabitable 
mountains, fome of which are ftupendoufly high and 
craggy. “They abound with ginfen and ftone coal, and 
in Clinch mountain are places called Burk’s garden and’ 
Morris?! Nob, which might be deferibed as curiofities, A’ 
few years fince; the country abounded with large herds’ 
of wild eattlées but ‘they have been improvidently and’ 
w edt deftroy ed. Some few are {till to be found on 
fomé of the fouth branches of the Cumberland ‘river. 
Elks: and moofé deer’ are feen among ‘the mountains ; 
fome bears and wolves remain, and plenty of beavers and’ 
otters are found in the upper part of Cumberland river. 
The mammoth, the king of land ogee was cihingre 2.3 
an inhabitant of this country. : 

‘Tenneffee furnithes fine waggon sid faddle hortes, beef : 
cattle, ginfenez, deer fins, Ries, cotton, : hemp and flax; 
iron, Tuner, ‘pork; flour, &c. great quantities of which” 
are exported. 

The prefbyterians are the prevailing deonihiations of 
chriftians in this diftri@. The inhabitants are not inat-' 
tentive’to the intereits of literature. 

Three colleges are defigned to be eftablifhed by law 5 
Greenvilleéol ege, in ‘Green county ; ; Blount college, at: 
Knoxville, ‘and Wafhington college, in Wathington coun-” 
ty ; but at prefent they ate little more than nominal. A° 
fociety has alfo been’ eftablifhed for promoting ufeful 
knowledge. An academy and feveral grammar {chools’ 
are liberally fupported, Great fimplicity of manners) 
pee among the people. 

Knoxville is the principal town and feat of govern. 
ment. There are ten other towns in 'the ftate, of which 
Nafhville and Jonefborough are the principal. 

‘ The Cherokee and Chickafaw Indians are in the-vicin»> 
ity -of this’ diftri@.: The latter tribe have at all-times 
maintained a brotherly regard for the new fettlers, and 
glory in faying they never fhed the blood of an Anglo- 
American. They are a perfonable people, and have an. 
opennefs in their: countenances ane PENSIONS uncom.» 
mon hess oy! tas Na 
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Sivriey LXV: SOUTH CAROLINA. 


_ BOUNDED north by North Carolina, eaft by the At- 
fantic Ocean, fouth and fouth weft by Savannah river,. 
and a branch of its head watéts, called Tugulo® river; 
which divides this ftate from Georgia. It is 200 miles 
long, and 125 broad, lying between 4 and 9 deg. W.. 
lon. and 32 and 35 deg. N. lat. | | 

This ftate is watered by four large, navigable rivers-. 

The Savannah, the Edifto, Pedee, and Santee; the latter 
ef which is the largeft and longeft. It empties into the 
ocean by two mouths a little. fouth of Georgetown.. 
There are five rivers of a fecondary clafs, and many 
fmall creeks and inlets. [he tide in no part of the ftate 
flows more than 25 miles from the fea. A canal-of 25- 
miles in length, which coft 400,000 dollars currency, 
connects the river Santee with a fmaller one, called Coop-: 
er river. Another canal is contemplated to conne& Edif- 
to river with the Athley.. Several ufeful and handfome: 
bridges ornament this ftate. . : ‘ 

Except the hills of Santee, the Ridge, and fome few 
other hills, this country is, one extenfive, plain, till you 
reach Tryon and. Hogback mountains, 220: miles north». 
welt of Charlefton. . The only harbours of note are thofe 
of Charlefton, Port Royal, and Georgetown... 

‘The climate is fubjeét to fudden tranfitions from heat: 
to cold, and from cold: to heat; but the winters are. fel- 
dom ievere enough to fréeze any confiderable water, af- 
fecting only the mornings and evenings ;: fo that many 
tender plants, that cannot bear the rigour of a. more - 
northern. climate, flourifh: here. . They have oranges;. 
both fweet and four, near Charlefton, in.great plenty, and: 
~ excellent of their kind. Legal Aor ieee 

The foil is fertile, but the face’of the. country és in, ap- 
pearance a continued:foreft, except where the planters. 
have cleared it. The-trees-are much the fame as thofe- 
already mentioned. ‘The grounds, which: bear.oak, hic-. 
eory, and walnut, are extremely fertile, and produce lib-., 
erally a long time without manure, before they are ex-- 


hausted ; but the grounds, called pine barrens, of which.. 
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there are large tracts, are moft wretched foil, being only 
white fand; yet the trees themfelves are profitable, yield. 
ing pitch, tar, and turpentine. Thefe grounds, when 
cleared, are favourable to the growth of indigo, and 
with care and labour, have been made to produce Indian 
corn, peafe, and where they lie low, and are liable to be 
overflowed, even rice. But this grain, which is their fa- 
ple commodity, thrives beft in low, rich, {wampy grounds, 
Near the fea, the country is little better than an unhealthy 
falt marfh. Carolina is all an even plain; for 80 miles 
from the fea not a hill, rock, or fcarcely a pebble is to be 
met with. From thence it is curioully uneven, fo that 
the traveller is conftantly afcending or defcending little 
fand hills. Indeed the land here appears asif the waves 
of the fea had been arrefted, when the wind blew pretty 
frefh, and transformed inflantaneoufly into dry land. The 
profpeé is dreary. A few {mall pines grow here and 
there. ‘The mhabitants are far from numerous, and mift 
erably poor, fubfifting chiefly on Indian corn and {weet 
potatoes. At 100 miles from Charlefton, the country ev- 
idently improves, The hills begin to rife in gradual af- 
cent, and the rich vallies to laugh with plenty. Nothing 
can be imagined more beautiful to the eye, than the va- 
riegated profpect of this back country. The foil: is pro- 
digiouily fertile, fitted for all the purpofes of agriculture, 
and producing exuberantly all that is required for the 
fupport and conveniencies of life. The air grows pure 
and wholefome, and even the heats of fummer are more 

-temperate than in the low, fandy parts. , 

The foiland climate here have fomething in them fo 

kindly, that vegetation is incredibly quick. All the 
European plants arrive at a perfection here, beyond 
what their native foil affordsthem. ‘There is a kind of 
tree grows in Carolina, which yields an oil, which runs 
fpontaneous from the tree, and is of extraordinary virtue 
for curing wounds; and another, from which flows a 
kind of balfam but little inferior to that of Mecca. Many 
other highly valuable and medicmal plants and trees are 
found here, and the country is famous for its honey, of 
which they make mead, which having age is equal to 
Malaga or Sack, ia : iis: 
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_»  Charlefton is the only. confiderable town. in South Car. 
olina. . It is, fituated on a tongue. of land, which is 
formed by the confluence of the Athly and Cooper tivers, 
‘Thete rivers mingle their waters.immediately below. the 
town, and forma {pacious and convenient harbour, which 

~ communicates with the ocean a little below Sullivan’s 
ifland. Charlefton is more healthy than any part of 
the low country in the fouthern ftates.. On this account 
many invalids from the Weft Indies refort thither, and 
the fich planters fly to the city, in the fickly months, ‘in 

~ dearch of health. _The inhabitants partake of the joys 
of focial life ina very high degree ; and they enjoy them 
with rational liberality... They are hofpitable, .affable, 
and difpofed to make their guefis welcome, eafy, and 
pleafed with themfelves. If there. is any peculiarity, in 
the character of the Carolinians in general, it is only 
what proceeds from the pernicious influence of flavery, 
for the abfolute authority which they exercife over their 
flaves, gives them an air of fupercilious haughtinefs. far 
from agreeable. There are fome good public buildings 

in Charlefton. Their market is but indifferent. .; The 
beef and mutton brought there is not of the beft kind, 
and they have very few fith. Beaufort, on Port Royal 
ifland, is a pleafant, little town; its inhabitants  diftin- 
guifhed for hofpitality and politenels... Georgetown and 
Columbia are pleafant,towns; the latter, but lately {et- 
tled. en a ai. 7 Hin?» 4 £ ye eae erbt 
The fea coal of Carolina is: bordered with a chain of 
fine fea iflands, round which, the fea flows, opening an 
excelient inland navigation, for. the conveyance of -pro- 
duce to market. ‘Lhe foil and productions of thefe 
iflands are much the fame as the main. land. . bina 
The culture of rice, which has been already mentioned. 
as their ftaple commodity, is very curious ; but, as, the, 
limits of the prefent work will not allow..a_ particular, 
account of it here, the young reader.is referred to, the. 
Encyclopedia, where he will obtain full information con-, 
cerning the propagation of this valuable grain, which. 
ferves fo-many ufeful purpofes. The whole rice is well, 
under{tcod to be. both pleafant and ferviceable in culi- 
nary preparations ; the jmall and broken rice ferves for. 


~ 
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‘Provendéy for < 

be ey The blade 

is perfeétly ripé.. he. | vetiii? 

rs Lierapare ae dt a very low ebb before the tevolution, 
and gentlemen of fortune fent their fons to Europe for 
ediication ; but there are now feveral feminariés and col- 
leges, where the dead languages, as well as every branch 
‘of polit¢d Titerature, are fuccefsfully taught ; though 
‘many parents at prefent prefer enemy their children to 
the northern {tates, perhaps as much for the benefit of 
theirchealth, as for the purpofé of inftruaion. 

"There are in South Carchina, feveral uieful and liberal 
focieties, which do honour to their founders and fupport- 
‘ers. There is a tribe of Indians in this fate, galled Cata- 
baws. They live in friendly intercourfe with the whites. 
Every denomination of chriftians are ‘allowed the free 
‘exercife of their ‘religion. _ “: 


~'Seeriow LXVI. ‘GEORGIA. 


, GEORGIA, which is the mof foutherly ftate, is 
bounded eaft by the Atlantic, Ocean, fouth by Eaft and 
Welt Florida, welt by the Miffifippi, north and north eaft 
by South Carolina and ‘the Tenneffee fate. It ‘is 600 
miles long, and 250 broad, lying between 5 and 16 deg, 
W. lon. and $1 and 35 deg. a lat. The face of the 


country is much the fame as that of South Carolina, - 
which ts divided from this ftate by the Savannah river, ~ 
This river is navigable for large veflels up.to Savannah;- 
and for boats 100 feet keel, as far as Augufta. » 


geechee river is abott 18 miles fouth of Savannah, a 
{mall river, and nearly parallel, with it in its courfe. 
Alatamaha, about 60 miles fouth of Savannah river, 


defcending from the Cherokee mountains, winds rapidly 
among the hills, 250 i Ni 


country, by thename of the 


Ting a courfe 100 miles furthe 


lantic 


cattle ; the chiaff for manirey aid the ftraw ” 
The blade is frefh and green, while, the ear 


and then enters the plain ° 
Oakmiulge about 150 miles’: 
from thence, blending with the Ocone, it becomes a° ! 
large, majeftic river, by the name of Alatamaha, and pur- — 
r, rufhes into the “At. 
yfevéral mouths.  Befidés thefe, there are Turtle - 
river, Little Sitti, Great Sittilla, Crooked river, and ’ 


~ 
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St. Mary’s, which forms the fouthern bouadary of the 
United’ Statés. This lafthas its fuurce in Ouaquaphieno- 
yaw lake, and communicates with the ocean between the 
points of Amelia and 'Talbett’s iflands, in 30° deg. N. 
lat: and’is navigable for veffels of confiderable burthen 
for 90 miles: Its banks afford plenty of: fine timber, 
futtablé for the Weft India market. In the middle and 
“weftern parts of this ftatearethe Apalachicola, Mobile, 
Pafeagoula, and Pearl rivers ; all thefe taking a fouthern 
courfe; fall into the Gulf of Mexico. — ee 

Aupufta'was the feat of government. It is fituated on 
the fouth weftetn bank of Savannah river, 144miles from 
the*fea: es oles Pe Aa : 

Savannah, the former capital of Georgia, ftands on a 
high, fandy bluff, on the fouth fide of che river whofe 
name it bears. Itis aregular built town. Sunbury is 
afmall; fea'pott town, with avery fafe and convenient 
harbour. Brunfwick is fituated at:the mouth of Turtle 
river. This place alfo has a fafe and capacious harbour, 
and water enough to admit the largeft’ veffel that fwims. 

Frederica, on the ifland of St. Simon, was the firft 
town that was built in Georgia. It was founded by 
General Oglethorpe: his town contains but few houfes. 
It ftands‘on a trifling eminence upon'a branch of Alata- 
mah river. pacha : i? 5 Ore ee 

Wathington, the chief town in the county of Wilkes, 
contains-about 50 dwelling houfes, a court houfe, a brick 
gaol, and about halfa: mile from the town, a handfome - 
building occupied as an academy, which has ample funds 
for its tupportis ©. > o£, Ee Wwees . 

Eouifville; the prefent feat of government, is fituated 
onthe banks of Ogeechee river,” ~ ey 
-, Atheris is the: feat of the univerfity of Georgia. — 

The'foil'is various, producing in'fome parts, particular- 
ly on the iflands; a-very ‘fine “kind of timber, called live 

‘oak, This foil is‘ yery rich, and on cultivation, bears 
‘ood crops of indigo; cotter, corn, and potatoes. — The 
principal iflands are; Skidaway, Waflaw, Oflabaw, St. 
Catharine’s, Sipelo, Frederica, Jedyl, Cumberland, and 
Aamelet. © Fhefer iflands are furronnded by navigable 
creeks, | : pee saan 
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Rice, vebttont, and indigo, are the principal products: of 


this ftate, fome fmall- ‘quantities ot filk, Indian ‘corn, 


oranges, pomegranates, ‘&c. and on'thedry plains,’ vait: 
quantities of {weet potatoes. Rice is the ftaple commod- 

ity. ‘Mott of the tropical - fruits © ‘might, with -eare, be 
made to thrive in this tate. “The tea plant, ‘in +1770, 
was introduced into this ftate by Mr. Samuel Bewen, 
and grows now, though: without cultivation, * m- ‘molt -of 
the fenced lots in Savannah. 

‘In the county 6f ‘Wilkes, about a mile «and a half 
from the town of Wathington, is a*medicinal ‘{pring, 
which rifes from a hollow tree. ‘The infide of the tree 
is covered with a coat of matter, “and the leaves: around. 
the {pring are incrufed with a fubftance as white as 
fhow. It is faid to bea‘ foveretgn remedy for the fourvy, 
fcrophula, &c. &c. . 

Cobb’s mineral {prings, in. the county 6f Jefferfon, are 
famed ‘for their medicmal qualities. 

“On the banks 6f the “Savannah river, ‘in ‘the vicinity 
of the’ fea, is a very remarkable collection of oyfter fhells 
of an uncommon fize. ‘They appear all-to have -been 
epened, before thrown‘ together, and at-préfent feem to 
have fuffered the tranfmutation of -petrifaction, and «to 
bein «a foffil ftate. They lie im ridges, ‘from*3'to -20 
feet below the vegetative’ furface of the-earth, and-occupy 
a fpace of: nearly ‘7 miles in breadth, and. ‘have been. 
traced’ from Savannah-river:as‘far fouth <as ‘the “Alata- 
maha, ‘The inhabitants, particularly ‘the indigo ~plant- 
ers, take themnaway in great ‘quantities, and burn ‘them 
into lime. ‘No fatisfactory conjecture canbe formed, 
how fuch an immenfe quantity of marine‘ fhells could- be 
colle&ed 90 miles fromthe fea. On the banks of Little 
river,im the upper parts ofthe ftate, are feveral «curious 
monuments ofthe ancient inhabitants of this countrys 
and traces of a large’ Indian town. 


‘The exports are rice, cotton tobacco, aden a! Kissel of 


fago, manufactured from. fweet potatoes, - lumber, naval. 


ftores, leather, &c.°&c. and in return for théfe they oa. 


ceive Welt \India. goods, teas, wines, various articles” 


cloathing, and dry goods of all kinds; alfo’from- the: 
northern ftates, cheefe, fifh, potatoes, apples, cider, and: 


+ 
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fhoes. The dahbdiihaaee of: this ftate, being colle&ed from: 
i different parts of. the. world, and thrown together as inter= 
- eft, neceflity, or inclination: incited, there: is little unifor. 


| «mity, and. novone univerially governing principle to’. be. 


found among, them... They.are in general averfe sto la-. 
bour, owing moft pr ‘obably:to the debilitating heat,of the, 

climate. . But they are friendly, hodpitables, and Hatticns 
“larly kind and attentive ta ftrangers.. 

The religious denominations are ecibyocie jos tity 
- palians, methadifts,. and napHinte pane two latter are. 


. the mott: numerous, pi) pi ni 
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"THIS icky al comprehends the weltern part of the. 
ftate of Georgia. Itis bounded north by Tenneflees 
‘welt by Miffiippi river, eaft by Weft. Florida. 

This country, great part of whichis inhabited by the: 
Creek, Chicktaw,Chickafaw, and Cherokee nations of Indi- 
ans,is interfected by a great numberof rivers, the principal, 
ef,which are, the Yazoo, the Loofa Chitto,. which empty, 
into the. Mifitfippi;: Pear, Mobile,. Aibama, eseba lean 
and feveral others which flow into the Gulf of Mexico. 

A free navigation of the Miflifippi is: granted to’ thes 
“United States, by the late treaty with Spain. The. prof- 
ped in afcending this river is very. beautifyl.;on each. 
fide extenfive. natural meadows, with a view of the Gulf, 
of Mexico,:to the diftance of 32 miles 5 r but from, thence. 
the banks are, low. and marfhy. ‘his part. paffed, the, 
banks appear well inhabited, and from Detourdes ; Anglois 
to New Orleans, is a good, carriage road, Veflels. pafs: 
from the mouth of the river to New Orleans, a ae 
ef 105 miles, in a few days. From this place, which is 
the capital of Louifiana, there isan eafy Communication 
with Weft Florida, by Bayouk Creek. For nearly 50 
“miles up. this: river, the banks are thickly. fettled, and 
highly. cultivated, Indigo, rice,. tobacco, Indian Corns, 
and.fome wheat, are the. chief produés. They raife. 
‘black. cattle, horfes, mules, hogs, fheep, and poultry. 

The “etic in ee alii ie timber. ” ee 
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‘. The Midifippi Territory, lying between $0.and 31 deg.- 
N. lat. the climate is temperate. White froft, and 
thin. ice have baen_feen here, but fnow is very uncom-: 
mon. Pafling the 31f deg. N. lat. you enter what is call-- 
ed the Natchez Country. Here the foil is remarkably 
rich and produétive ; all kinds of grain and pulfe grow 
-lusuriantly... They have fine palturage. Every kind. 
of European fruit. arrives*here to the highelt fate of 
perfection. The climate is healthy, and the country de-- 
lightful. : : 3 


Section LXVUL LOUISIANA. 


_ AS by a treaty of ceffion, figned’ and ratified on the 
30th of April, 1803, the property and fovereignty of 
this large and valuable country was transferred by France’ 
to the United States, we therefore place it, in facceffion 
to. per confidering it as apart. of the Union. 
ouifiana is bounded north by the high lands, which 
_-divide. the waters which fall into Hud{on’s Bay and the 
Gulf of St Lawrence,from thofe which fall into the: 
Miffifippi,. weft by that high chain of mountains, called 
the Shining Mountains, ealt by the Mifiifippi, and fouth 
by New Mexico. The greateft objectidn to this coun- 
__try is, that there is no river. of confequence, nor port or 
harbour for fhips or veffels to the welt, from the mouth, 
_of the Miffifippi to the cape where the weftern boundary 
of Louifiana commences; fo that it is very difficult of 
. accefs, and you have to afeend rivers with rapid currents, - 
_ for a {pace of 4 or 500 miles before you find land fit. for 
cultivation. Another circumftance ts, that on the wef 
- fide of Miffifippi all, except one fimall flip, and a fetile-- 
_ment at point Coupee, is low funken land, as far up as. 
the Ohio, and covered with water 4 months in the year. 
_ On the eaft fide is a high, bold country, except in a few 
places. Welt and fouthof the Miffifippi is a low unin- 
habitable country, which the art of man cannot improve, - 
_, The fwamps and lakes, which communicate ratte y- 
with the Gulf of Mexico are never full but when fup- 
plied. from the omnaflemanas of the Milifippi. On thevo~ 
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“temporary ftreams valuable faw mills are ere&téd in the 
“vicinity of New Orleans. . : ae 


_Oneach fide of the Red river ate f{eattered’ fettl¢mients,. 
and the land here is inferior to none in point of fertility. _ 
For many miles ‘around the port or -village'of Natchit- 
oches, which is tolerably fettled, itis impoffible ‘to ‘con- 
ceive any thing more beautiful ‘than the plantations, or 


‘mcre luxuriant than the crops of cotten and tébacco. 


_ The town itfelf is hand{«mely fituated ona hill ; it has. 


“ 


_achurch, a prieft, and about 30 or 40 families. In'this 


neighbourhood are feveral falt fprings, the water of - 
which is three times as ftrong-as fea water. Thefe 
{prings afford a fupply of falt, which appears to be inex- 
hauftible. There are likewife plenty of iron atid ‘copper 


ore, pit coal, and Jime ftone. ‘The lakes: and rivers 


abound with a variety of fife, and plenty of wild fow] 
inhabit around them, . pine 

Upper Louifiana is the largeft and moft valuable’ part 
of thisterritory, and from the lower fettlements at Sans 
la Grace to the upper fettlements ‘on the’ Miffouri, a‘dif-. 


tance of 250 miles, contains a tra& of countty equal to 
~Kentucky.. This partis well fettled. The lead and 


iron mines contained init, render it a country of “great 
importance. As you advancein the country, its fertility: 
and beauty increafes; in ‘forme parts reck chryftal and. 
plafter of Paris‘are found. ‘Fine cedar trees’grow here, 


‘yielding a moft odoriferous gum. The cotton trees grow 


fo large, that Indians ‘make canoes ‘out of the trunks... 
Beans grow without culture, are ofa kind ‘that live 


‘through feveral winters, and grow to an amazing fize. 


Fine’ peaches, plums, mitlberries, “pomegranates, and: 


4 chefnuts, and fine fweet grapes are'the native growth ‘of: 
Louifiana. They’ have élks, buffaloes, beavers, and va- 
‘rious’ kinds of ‘game. — phe | i 


e = . ot - a | d py 
‘Near oneofthe Indian‘ villages above the Natchito-. 


ches, is a filver mine. Salt lakes and’ fprings abound. 


through the whole territory. The climate isnot reckon- 
ed ‘in general healthy. In winter the weather: is. very: 


‘changeable, and in ‘the fummer regularly hot.  Inter- 
‘mitting fevers prevail in the lew lands ; but infomé hot: 


feafons highly malignant bilious féversmake. great ra¥e- 
ages among the inhabitants. 
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Theresareno cdlleges, sand may ans pablicefchool, in 
ghis territory, whichis vat"New ‘Orleans. ‘Phere «are a 
few private {chools*for children, * but: not: half of the in- 
“habitants whos know: howto readsandwrite. 


Secrrow: LREK. BRITISH: AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


“NEWFOUNDLAND is fituated.:on theveatt of the- 
. Galf-of St. Lawrencesbetweeni 46 and°52 deg. ’N. lat. 
and between 53 and 59 deg. W.lon® 'Separated from. 
Labrador by the Straits of Belleifle,:and: trom Canada 
by the Bay of St. Lawrence, is'350 miles long, sand "200 
‘broad. . The'coatt hereiis fubject to thick: fogs, the “iky 
is‘almoft continually overcalt, and they” have’ frequent 
ftorms-of {now and fleet. The -fuil -of thisiikind-is cold 
‘and-unfruitful. The*winters are long and ‘fevere,-aid: 
the fummers, ‘though intenfely: hot,- are inot fufiicienthy 
long to warm the ‘earth fovas torender ‘it’ prodtitive.. 
Its appearance js rocky and barren ;'butit:as watered by 
feveral good rivers, and has many ‘large .and: convenient 
‘harbours. ‘ Newfoundland is:remarkable “forthe “great 
cod fifhery, which is: carried’on upon ‘the fhvals called 
the Banks of Newfoundland. ‘This fiihery isa fource of 
lwelihood to’ many thoufands*of people ; it isalfo.a “value. 
“able branch ‘of trade. The chief. towns-are, Placencia,. 
“Bonavitta, sand. St. Johns. “But numbers ofits inhabit- 
ants defert it on the near approach ‘of winter; and ‘return 
to it in the fpring.. 
Cape Breton: This: vifland) ‘fituated between ' New- 
- foundland:and Nova: Scotia, is in length 110 miiles. ‘Fhe 
foil is barren, but it has good harbours; particularly that 
of Louifburgh,:whichis:near four leagues in “efreunifer- 
“ence, and has every’ where fix:orfeven fathom of water. 
St. Johns, fituated:in' the. Gulffof. St. Lawrence; is. 
‘about 60 miles in length, and 40 broad,:and«has'many 
“fine rivers ; and though. lying near Cape “Breton ‘and. 
‘Nova, Scotia; has greatly the. dt aa ofboth in pleat. 
antnefsand fertility: of {dil. 


* Obferve - through the whele of. teak. yoexcept: the! Voited: 


bal of: Ameriga; the longitude. is reckoned from ..the :mesidian vof: 
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.. Bermudas, or Summer Iflands. .Thefe received their’ 
- firft-name from their being difcovered by ,John Bermu- 
-das, a Spaniard, .and their fecond from: Sir John’ Sum- 
_mers being. wrecked upon them in 1609. They are 
fituated at a great diltance from the continent, in 32 deg. 
N. lat. and 65 deg. W. lon. Thefé iflands are {mall 
and difficult of accefs, being “ walled with rocks.” The 
air is extremely healthful, and the face of the country. 
.tich and delightful. The town anddiland of St. George 
is-the capital of this. group. &y dog 
s. Lhe Bahamas. are fituated, fouth of Carolia... They. 
are faid.to be 500in number, 12 of: which are large and 
fertile. They lie between 12 and 27 deg. N. lat. and 
.73,and:81. deg. W. lon. They are however-almoft, unin- 
habited,-except Providence. “lheie laft mentionediflands, . 
with many. others, lying in the great Gulf, fermed by. 
the two peninfulas of North and South America, are 
.known by the general name ofthe Weft Indies. __ 
The-climate in all the Weft India iflands is nearly tHe: 
fame, as they lie. within the tropics, and the fun goes ' 
quite over their beads, pafling beyond them to north,and- 
never returning farther from any of them than 30. de-. 
; grees to the fouth.. They are. continually fubjeded to. 
the extreme of heat, which-would render’ them. intoler-. 
_, able, were itnot for the trade wind, which rifes gradually - 
-. with the fun, and blewing from the fea, greatly refrefhes - 
.,the inhabitants, and. enables them to purfue ,their daily 
_» avocations, even when the fun is in the meridian. And - 
_as night. advances, a breeze begins to. blow from. the- 
land towards the fea, as it were from the centre to, all. _ 
: points of the compafs.at once... By the {ame remarkable 
providence, it is, that when the fan has made great prog- 
“refs.towards the tropic of Cancers and becomes in aman- 
«ner vertical, he draws after him fuch a vat body of 
-clouds.as fhield:them from his beams, and diflolving into 
rain, coo] and refrefh the, earth, thirfty from the long ~ 
_ drought, which in general continues from the beginning ° 
_of January to the iatterend.of May. The rains,in the 
Welt Indies are rather floods of water, poured from the» 
clouds with prodigious impetnofity ; fo that rivers rife in 
“amoment, new rivers-are formed, and the whole of the. 
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tow lands are in a few hours laid under water... Thefe- 
rains‘ make the ‘only diftinction of feafons ; for they have 
no cold nor frofts, and the trees are green the whole year: 
round,,,"Ihe ‘climate ‘is very unfriendly to European 
con{titutions, In the rainy feafon they’ are frequently 
alfaulted by hurricanes, which fometimes defiroy ata. 
ftroke;the. labours of many years. Thefe .tremendous . 
tempetts of wind are accompanied by thunder, lightning, 
furious {welling of the fea, and fometimés earthquakes. 
The elements {eem at war with each other ; whole fields. 
of fugar canes are torn up and whirled ‘into the air at 
once; the largeit trees are torn up by the roots and 
borne into. the air lke itubble; wine énills, copper boil- 
ers, and other utenfils for the manufacture. of the fugar,. 
are. wrenched froin their places, and torn to: pieces. 


. . Houfes,are no fafeguard, they.are either blown down or 


carried away by the mundations, and Death and Devatta- 
-ttop, inathoufand horrid fhapes, rwie paramount upon 


the fioprms 6) ks fe | 
,. The) ftaple commodity of the Welt ‘Indies is fugar. 


_, The juice of the fugar caneis the moft lively, and leat 


cloying {weet in nature; and when fucked raw, has been: 
found. extremely) nutritive, From the molaffes, rum is 
made, and from the feummings of the, fugarj; a meaner, 
{pirit is produced, .The leaves ‘of the cane make good 
provender for cattle, and. the refuse ferves for fuel, fo 
that'no part of this excellent plant is without its ufe. 

_ The fugar ‘is chiefly cultivated. by negroes, who are 
brought from Africa, and fold.upon thefe iflands like cat-, 
tle, every part jhaving \a jlave market.. ‘the mifery and 
hardfhips of thefe poor negroes are truly pitiable., They 
are poorly fed,go almoit naked, work hard, and are; 
moreover fubjecé to the lath of inhuman overfeers, known 
in the iflands by. the epithet of flaye drivers ; fome. of} 
whom exercife over thefe unrefitting fufferers the moit, 
unpardonable barbarity and tyranny. Many, however,, 
of thefe negroes, fall inte-the hands of humane and liber-, 
al. minded gentlemen, who: render their fituations eafy, 
and comfortable. ‘[hefe poor creatures believe, that, 
when one of their companions die, he returns, to’ his ‘own, 
country. They rejoice therefore at the approach of death, 
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as “the end of flavery, and a reflor ation to their frichas. 
and home ; fo:thatwhen’a negro is about to expire, hts 
Fedde aves: Tats him, wifh him a good journey, “and fend 
remembrances to their relations in Africa,’ inter - his dead. 
body with! fiens of j joys and: believe het is gone: ‘home: and 
happy. | 

Barbadoes is' the moft eafterly of thie Cavities! ving i in 
13 deg. N. lat.:and' 59 deg. We lon. <Itis 2k miles lene, 
and 14 broad. When the Englith:firit difeovered ’ this 
ifland in 1625, they found no’trace of inhabitant, either 
mazor beaft, nor fruit, herb-or root, for the fappert of 
life ; but the climate was good, and the ‘fcil fertile, and 


feveral perfons of -4mall fortunes, refolved to become-ad- 


venturers-here, By unremitting induitry y,; they cleared! 
the land, cultivated it, and’ brought it to: yield them not 
only.fupport, but profit ; and in lefs than ¥5 years after: 
its firft-difcovery, it gave fupport: to upwards ’ of 50,000: 
white inhabitants, aivd a~much larger number of flaves, 
fo true is it, that “ the hand of indufiry defeateth want.” 
The capital of this ifland is Bridgetown. They have a 
college, founded and well endowed by’ Colonel titi 7 
ton, who was a native of Barbadoes. 

‘Saint Chriftophers, commonly called! by the’ fuilors! ‘St. 
Kitts, lies in 17 deg. N.dat. and 62 deg. W.'on. is 20. 
miles long, and’7 broad. It was named after the cele-. 
brated. Chriftopher Columbus; who firk difcovered it. ‘Fts. 
produce is cotton, ‘ginger, tropical fruits; and fugar. ‘Ans 
tigua, lying in P7 deg. N. lat. and‘61 deg’ W. Jon. “This, 
ifland is of -a circular form, nearly ‘20: miles over every 
way. ‘St Johns is its capital, and a port of great trade. 
Itis the ordinary feat of government of ‘the Leeward 
iflands. 

‘Nevis and Montferrat. © T:wo fmall iflands, ve be- 
tween St. Chriftophers and “Antigua ; ‘neither of them 
exceeding 18 miles in ‘circumference ; very fertile, and’ 
producing :fugar canes in ‘abundance. “Barbuda, in 'k8 


deg. Ne lat.35 miles north of Antigua, is fertile, and-has. , 


an indifferent ‘road‘for thipping. ‘Fhe inhabitants are 
chieAy employed in’ hufbandry, and raifing | ‘freth Fravit=: 
ions for the ufe of the: neighbouring ‘ ifles. 

“Anguilla, ‘fituated in-19 te N.- lat.- 60: niles north: 


~ 
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weft of St. Chriftophers, is:about. 30 miles long, and 10 
broad. The inhabitants are not numerous, and apply 
themfelves to hufbandry and feeding af.cattle. © 

Dominica lies.im: 16 deg. N. lat. and. 62 deg. W. lon. 
The foil of this ifland is better adapted to the raifing of 
coffee than fugar; but:the fides of the hills bear, the fineft 
trees in\the Welt Indies. | en ats 

St. Vincents, in. 13. deg. N. lat. and. 61.deg, W. lon. 
is 24 mileslong, and 18 broad. It is extremely, fruitful. 
Sugar and.indigo are its chief produés; but this, latter 
article is lefs cultivated in. the Welt Indies now, than it 
was formerly. 

Grenada, and the Grenadines. The former lies. in 
12 deg, N. lat. and 62 deg. W. lon... Itvis.faid ta be 30 
miles, in length, and" 15 in breadth. It is. fertile. and 
flourifhing, producing, coffee, fugar, and indigo. There 
is a lake on the. top of a hill in, the middle of; the ifland, 
which fupplies it. plentifully. with freth water.. Several 
bays, and harbours lie, round the ifland, which render it 
very, commodious for fhipping. St. George’s, bay, is ex 
tremely, capacious, but open. The, Grenadines are fmall 
iflands, lying to,the north; of Grenada, and yielding the 
fame produce. ) ) 

Jamaica is. the moit. important. Welt. India ifland: be- 
longing to Great. Britain. It lies between 17 arid 18 
deg. N. lat. and 75 and 79.deg. W. lon. Itis 140 miles 
long,.and in the middle about 60 broad, being of the — 
ihape of an egg. This ifland is interfe@ed’ with a ridge 
of ftupendous rocks, from which iffue a valt number of 
{mall rivers of pure, frefh water, and whofe tops, are 
crowned with trees. flourifhing with perpetual verdure. 
This ifland-is beautiful to. the eye, and exceeding: fertile. 

_ The air on the lew landsis intenfely hot, but upon the 
high grounds, temperate and pure. It lightens here- es- 
ery meht, but without thunder. When it is accompanied 
by thunder, it is very tremendous, and the lightning at 
thofe times does.a great deal of damage. In the plaing 
are feveral falt fprings, and in the mountains. not far from 
Spanith. Town, is.a het bath of great medicinal virtue: 
Sugar is the molt valuable produdion of i Mi ww It 
alio produces ginger and pimeata. ‘Fhey; have here the 
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‘wild ¢innamon trée,the manzinillo, or. machineal ttée, mic 
hogany, cedar, and the cabbage tree, whofe ‘wood wheti 
dry, never decays ; the palma tree, producing oil, the foap 
free; the 7 mangrove and olive bark, fuftic, redwood, and. 
logwood, fome indigo, and fome cotton. : No ‘kind’ of 7 
uropean grain ‘grows’ here. “They have Indian. corn, 
Guinea corn, peafe, and variety of roots all’ ‘kinds, of 
tropical fruits, and ‘plenty of garden vegetables. ” Their 
‘beef and ‘mutton on this tfland are very indifferent, but ‘s 
their pork is very fweet and delicate. The drugs found 
an Jamaica are gum guaiacum, farfaparilla, and caffia. 
Np tamarind, {fo ufeful in medicine, is a native of Jamai- 

‘They have’ land ‘and fea turtle, and alligators ; E all 
bits of wild.and tame fowl, parrots, and’ paroquets; and 
the rivers and-bays Manna with fifth. ‘But with all thefe 
advantages, Jamaica is fubje& to terrible: epidemic difor- 
ders, and! tremendous hutticanes and earthquakes, which 
have greatly reduced and depopulated it. 

Port Royal was formerly the capital of this fen Tt 
food upon the péint of a narrow neck of land, which to- 
‘ward the fea formed part of the border of a very fine har- 
‘bour of the fame name. About the beginning’ of the 
year 1692, no place of its fize could be compared to this 
town for trade, wealth, and a’ melancholy truth, alfo for 
‘corruption of manners, when, in the month of June, an 
earthquake fhook the whole ifland to its foundations. In 
two minutes thé earth opened, and fwallowed nine tenths 
‘of the howfes in an inftant of time. The water gufhed 
out, and a frigate, which lay in the ‘harbour, ' was carried . 
‘over the ‘tops of the finkihg houfes; but as it ‘did not 
overfet, it ferved as a ‘retreat, and faved the lives of many 
‘Rundteds of people. “Mountains were vent afundeér, lakes 
‘dried up, and torrents lowed where habitat ations once ftood, 
In a few years, they rebuilt the city, but it was eg 
ten years after, by a dreadful fire The extraordinary 
convenience of the harbour tempted thei to rebuild ita 
third time, but ti 1722 it was < again laid im ruins by. the 
molt terrible htirricane | that ever was known. | The few 
Femaining inhabitants forfdok the devoted fpot, and went 
‘to relide on the. ‘oppofite fide of the hay,.4 where they built, P 
‘Kingfton, which ig now the capital. ” No&far from’ Kitge 
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fton Rands St. Jago de la Vega, a Spanifh town. It is 
the feat of government and courts of juftice. ea ihe 

Sectiow LXX. SPANISH DOMINIONS IN 

“NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


— 


EAST and Weft Floridais botnded by Georgia on 
the north, by the Miffifippion the weft, by the Gulf of 
Mexico fouth, and by the ftraits of Bahama on the eaft. 
It is 500 miles long, and 440 broad, lying between 80 
and 91 deg. W. lon. and 25 and 32 deg. N. lat. 

- The principal rivers are, the Miflifippi, the Mobile, 
the Apalachcola, and the St. Johns. 

The climate is pure and wholefome ; the foil fruitful, 
producing two crops of Indian corn ina year. Orange 
and lemon trees grow here, the fruit of which arrive at 
very great perfe&ion. This country is favourable to the 
cultivation of European fruits and vegetables. It pro- 
duces alfo indigo, ambergrife, cochineal, amethytts, tur- 
qnoifes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ftones. Copper, 
quickfilver, coals, and iron and pearls are found on its 
coatts. 

The chief town of Weft Florida is Penfacola. The 
road here is one of the beft in all the Gulf of Mexico, in’ 
which veflels may lie in perfect fafety in all weathers, being 
furrounded by land. 

Of Eaft Florida, St. Auguftine is the capital. It is a 
fortified town, defended by a caftle, called fort St. Johns. 

New Mexico and California is bounded by unknown 
lands on the north, eaft by Louifiana, fouth by Old Mex- 
ico and the Pacific Ocean, and by the fame ocean on the 
weft. It is 2000 miles long, and 1600 broad, lying be- 
tween 23 and 43 deg. N, lat. and 94 and 126 des. W. 
lon. This country, lying for the moft part within the 
temperate zone, has an agreeable climate and fertile foil, 
producing every thing neceflary for profit or delight. 
‘They experience, however, great heats in fummer, partics 
ularly near the fea coafts. The face of the country is 
mae varied with plains interfected by rivers, cover- 
ed with various trees of beautiful foliage, and fome bears 
ing excellent fruit. In California there falls in the 
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morning a great quantity of dew, which fettling on the 
rofe leaves, candies and becomes hard like marina, hava 
ing all the fweetnefs of refined fugar, without its whites 
nefs. There is alfo in this country, another natural cus 
riofity ; in the heart of the country are plains of pure 
falt, firm, white, and clear as chryftal. The capital 
of New Mexico is Santa Fe: California is admirably 
fituated for trade. Capital St. Juan. 

Old Mexico, or New Spain, is bounded north by New 
Mexico, or Grenada, north eaft by the Gulf of Mexico, 
fouth eaft by Terra Firma, and fouth weft by the 
Pacific Ocean. It is 2000 miles long, and 600 broad, 
lying between 8 and 30 deg. N. lat. and 83 and 110 
deg. W. lon. On the north fea are the Bays or Gulfs of 
‘Mexico, Campeachy, Vera Criiz,and Honduras ; in the 
Pacific Ocean, Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco and 
Salinas. In the Gulf of Mexico and the adjacent feas, 
there are ftrong north winds from Oober to March, 
about the full and change of the moon. Near the coaft 
they have periodical winds, monfoons, and fea and land 
breezes. Mexico, lying chiefly within the torrid zone, is 
exceflively hot, and.on the eaftern coaft, where the land 
is low, in the rainy feafons it is very unhealthy. The in- 
land country is however more wholefome. The foil 
is good, and cultivated, will produce all kinds of 
grain ; but like other tropical countries, is more abund- 
ant in fruit than corn. The principal towns in Old 
Mexicoare, Mexico, the capital, Acapulco, on the fouth 
fea, Vera Cruz, onthe Gulf of Mexico, and Guatamala, 
which latter, on the 7th of June, 1773, was fwallowed by 
an earthquake, when 8000 families inftantly perifhed. 
New Guatamala is built at fome diftance, and is well 
peopled. Mexico produces fugar, cocoa, cochineal, and 
cotton; but the chief glory of Mexico are its gold and 
filver mines, which were the firft objects which induced 
the Europeans to make fettlements there. 

- Infouth America, the Spaniards poflefs Terra Firma ; 
bounded north by part of the Atlantic Ocean, by the 
fame and Surinam on the eaft, fouth by Amazonia. and 
Peru, and weft by the Pacific Ocean and New Spain. 

Tt is 1400 miles long, and 700 broad, lying between 60 © 
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and 82 deg. W. lon. and the equator and 12 deg. N. lat. 
The. climate here is intenfely hot. he exceflive heats 
raife the vapours of the fea, which return again in fuch — 
deluges of rain, as feems tothreaten a general flood. 
Thefe rains, together with the extreme heat, render the 
climate very unwholefome. ‘The foil of this country is 
wonderfully rich and fruitful. ‘The face of the country 
is covered with perpetual verdure, except near the fea 
coafts, which are in general fandy and barren. Here 
grows the manzinello tree, which bears a fruit refembling 
an apple, but under that fpecious appearance contains 
the moft deadly poifon ; eventhe brute creation, from 
inftina, avoid coming near, or fleeping under it. Here 
are filver, iron, and copper mines, and the inhabitants. 
find emeralds, fapphire, and other precious ftones. 

There is in this country a difagreeable animal, called 
the floth. They have alfo great varieties of monkeys. 
The commerce of the country is chiefly carried-on from 
the ports of Panama, Porto Bello, and Carthagena, 
which are the three moft confiderable cities in Spanith 
America. _ One moft, valuable branch of their com- 
merce is their pearls. Great numbers of negro flaves 
are employed to fifh for them by diving, which they do 
with wonderful dexterity ; but in this occupation they 
are frequently devoured by fharks, or dafhed to pieces 
again{t the fhelves of rocks. ’ 

Peru is bounded by Terra Firma on the north, eatt 
by the Cordileras des Andes, fouth by Cail, and welt by 
the Pacific Ocean. It is 1800 miles long, and 500: 
broad, lying between the equator and 25 deg. S. lat. and 
60 and 81 deg. W. lon. There is a river in Peru whofe 
waters are as red as blood. The rivers Grenada, or 
Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plate, rife in the 
Andes, and fall into the Pacific Ocean, There are fome 
waters which turn every thing to ftone over which they 
pats. Here alfo are fountains of liquid matter, refemb- 
ling pitch. Though Peruis in the torrid zone, it is not 
fo {tiled with heat as the other tropical countries ; but 
what is remarkable, it never rains in Peru, but the earth: 
is refrefhed with a foft, kindly dew, which falls every 
night and produces great fertility. The gold and filver 
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mines in Peru are immenfely rich. That of Potofi is 

_ reckoned the richeft. ‘The moft remarkable animals’ in 
Peru are, the lamas and vicunas. The lama can en- 
dure vaft fatigue, feed fparingly, and never drinks. Its 
fleece is very fine wool, and its flefh wholefome food. 
The vicunas produce ftill finer wool, and within them is 
found the bezoar ftone, regarded as a fpecific againft | 
poifons. The next great article of their commerce and 
native produce is the jefuit’s or peruvian bark, an invalu- 
able drug. It grows chiefly in the mountains of Peru, 
and in the province of Quito. a4 

The city of Lima is the capital of Peru; its fitua- 

tion in the middle of a delightful and fertile valley, well 
watered by the river Rimac, There are many magnifi- 
cent ftructures in this city, efpecially churches. The 
wealth of Lima is aftonifhing. When the Duke de la 
‘Palada made his entry into Lima as viceroy, in 1632; 
the inhabitants to do him honour, caufed the ftreets to be 
covered with ingots of filver, amounting to 17 -millions 
fierling. But ail the wealth, all the beauty, together 
with the fertility of climate, with which Lima is favour- 
ed, will not compenfate for the difafters to which it is 
conftantly liable from earthquakes. In the year 1747; 
a moft tremendous earthquake almoft levelled the city 
with the ground, and entirely demolifhed Callao, the port 
town belonging toit. Never was deftruction fo entire 
and terrible. Only one perfon, out of 3000 inhabitants, 
was left to record the dreadful calamity, and he was by 
a remarkable providence preferved. Being in a town 
that overlooked the harbour, he perceived the people 
running frem their houfes in the utmoft terror ; he faw 
the fea rife in a mountainous wave, foaming with vio- 
lent agitation, and bury the inhabitants forever in. its 
bofom. In a moment all was filent, but the fame wave 
that deftroyed the town, drove a little boat to the place 
where the nvan ftood ; he threw himfelf into it, and was. 
faved. Cufco, the ancient capital of Peru, lying in a 
mountainous country ata diftance from the fea, is de- 
clining faft, Quitois next to Lima in populoufnefs. It 
is like Cusco an inland city, and having no mines in its 
neighbourhood, is chiefly famous for its manufactures. of 
cotton, wool, and flax. | 
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Chili is bounded north by Peru, eaft by La Plata, fouth 
by Patagonia, and welt by the Pacific Ocean. On® the 
weftern fide of the Andes is Chili Proper, onthe eaftern 
fide Cuyo or Cutio. The foil and productions donot 
differ materially from thofe of Peru. The climate is 
fomething more favourable, and, every fpecics of grain 
will thrive well in this country. »They have gold in al- 
moft every river. .Chiliis very thinly inhabited. The 
original natives are in a great meafure unconquered and 
uncivilized. The commerce of Chili is. chiefly confined 
to Peru, Panama, and fome parts of Mexico.. The ex- 
ports are corn, hemp, hides, tallow, and falted provifions. 
The chief towns are St. Jago, Baldivia, and St. John 
Frontiera.- Chili is: 1200 miles long, and 500 broad, 
lying between 25 and 45 deg. S. lat. and 65 and 85 . 
deg. W. lon. 

araguay, or La Plata, is bounded north by Amazo- 
nia, galt by Brafil, fouth by Patagonia, and weft by Chilt 
and Pern, The chief town. is Buenos Ayres, lying in 57 — 
deg. W. lon. and $4 deg. S. lat.. This valt tract of 
country is far from being entirely fubdued by the, Span- 
iards,. ‘There are many parts of it totally unknown to 
any European.. The principal fettlement is Rio de la 
Plata, near the mouth of the river of the fame name. 
The foil is extremely fertile ; the air pure and whole-. 
fome ; the water excellent ; but contrary to the general 
nature of Anierica, this country is deftitute of woods. 
The trade of. Paraguay is the fame with. thofe of the 
other Spanifh colonies in South America. 


Sscrioy LXXI.. SPANISH ISLANDS IN AMER- 
ICA. : 


THE ifland of Cuba, fituated between 19 and 23 des. 
N. lat. and 74and.87 deg. W. lon. It is 700 miles in 
length, and generally 70in breadth. This: noble ifland: 
isfuppofed to be the belt foil, for, fo large a country, of 
any in America. Itproduces.allthe eommudities of the 
Weft Indies, but from the indolence of the inhabitants 
not in fuch quantities as might be expeéted.. There are 
{everal Sees ate in the ifland ; the harbour of.Sr. 
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Jago, one of the principal towns ftrongly fortified, but: 
neither poptlous nor rich ; the Havanna, belonging 
to the capital of Cuba, is a place of great ftrength and im- 
portance. Befides thefe there are Cumberland harbour,, 
and the harbour of Santa Cruz. . 
Hifpaniola, or St. Domingo. Though great part of 
this ifland belongs to the French, yet as the Spaniards 
have ftill a confiderable tharein it, and were the firft 
difcoverers, it is generally regarded as a Spanith ifland:. 
Itis fituated between 17 and 21 deg. N. lat. and 67 and 
74 deg, W. lon, is 450 miles long, and 150 broad. The- 
face of the ifland prefents an ‘agreeable variety of hills,. 
‘vallies, woods, and rivers.’ ‘The foil is fertile, producing. 
_ fugar, cotton, indigo, tobaceo, maize, and caflivi root. 
The moft ancient town not only in this ifland, but in the 
whole New World, built by Europeans is St. Domingo. | 
It was founded by Bartholomew Columbus, brother to 
- the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name, in Lenour: 
of his father Dominic. It is fituated on a fpacious har- 
bour, and is a large, well built city. : 
‘The French towns are Cape St. Francois, and Leogane,, 
which latter is a place of confiderable trade, and the feat 
of the French government. There are two other French. 
towns, confiderable for their trade; Petit Guaves, and 
Port Louis. , i , 
Porto Rico, lying between 64 and 67 deg. W. lom 
and in 18 deg. N. lat. is 100 miles long, and 40 broad 5: 
a beautiful and fertile ifland, but unhealthy in the rainy 
feafons. Porto’ Rico is the capital, ftands m <a little: 
‘ ifland on the north fide, forming a capacious harbour,, 
_ and joined to the chief ifland by a canfeway.. The Virgin 
-ifles, fituated at the eaft end of Porto Rico, are extremely: 
fmall. Trimidad, between 59and 62 deg. W. lon, and 
in 10 deg. N. lat. lies between the ifland of Tobago and 
the Spanifh main, from which it is feparated by the 
ftraits of Paria. It is 90 miles long, and 60 broad. It. 
is fruitful, but unhealthy. “Margaretta, in 64 deg. W. 
lon. and 11 deg. N. lat. it is about 40 miles long, and 24 
broad, and being always verdant, affords a moft agree- | 
able profpect. | “bess a 
here are many other {mall iflands in thele feas, to 
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which the Spaniards’ have’ paid’ no attention ; we will 
therefore proceed round Cape Horn into the South Seas, 
where the firft Spanith ifland of any importance is Chi-- 
- loe on the coaft of Chili. It has fome good. harbours. 
well fortified.” iat be a " 

Juan Fernandez, lying in: 83: deg. W. lon. and 33 deg. 
S. lat. is an uninhabited ifland, but having fome good’ 
harbours, is convenient for {hips to itop at for wood and 
water.” ‘Thisifland is remarkable for having given. rife 
to the celebrated romance of Robinfon Crutoes One 
Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, was left afhore on this. 
folitary place by his captain, where he lived fome years, 
until he was difcovered by Captaim Woods Rogers, in 
1709. When he was found,he had forgot his native lan- 
guage, and could befecarcely underftood. He was drefs-. 
ed in goat fkins, would drink nothing but water, and it 
was fome time before he could relifh the fhip’s provifions. 
During hisabodeinthe ifland he had killed 500 goats, 
which he caught by running them down, and he marked 
as many more by cutting their ears ; fome of thefe 
were caught 30 years after, by Lord Anfon’s people. 
Selkirk, on-his return to England, was advifed to pub- 
lith his adventures in his little kingdom. He put his. 
papers.into the hands of one Daniel Defoe, to prepare 
them for publication ; but that gentleman, by the help of 
alively fancy, transformed Selkirk into Robinfon Crufoe, 
and thus deprived Selkirk of the advantages he might 
havechoped to have derived from the. publication. The: 
other iflands worth mentioning are the Gallipago ifles,. 
fituated 400 miles weft of Peru, under the equator, and. 
thofe in the bay of Panama, called: King’s or Pearl. 
iflands. : . . 


Sserion LXXII: PORTUGUESE, FRENCH; AND: 
DUTCH SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


“BRASIL is. bounded. north by the mouth of the river 
Amazon andthe Atlantic Ocean, by the fame ocean on 
the eaft, fouth by the mouth ofthe Plate river, and weft. 
by a chain’of mountains which divide it from Paraguay 
and Amazonia. It is. 2500 miles long, and 700. broad,. 
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lying between the equator and 35 deg. S. lat. and 35 


and 60 deg. W. lon.» On the coaft are 3. {mall iflands, 
where fhips touch for provifions in their “voyage to the 
South Seas, Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. Catherines: 
The name of Brafilwas given to this country, becaufe 
great quantities of that wood was found there. To the 
north of Brafil, which lies almoft under the equator, the 
climate is hot, boifterous: and) unwholefome, lubjec to 
heavy rains; but to the fouth, beyond the’ tropic of 
Capricorn, there is no part of the world that enjoys a 
more ferene and wholefome air. The foil in general is 
fertile, producing fugar, mdigo, ipecacuanha, balfam of 
capiabo, and Brafil wood. ‘The animals are the fame.as 
in Peru. ‘They have mines of vold and diamonds. ' The 
trade of Braiil is very great, and: incteafes every year. 
Rio Janeiro is the capital. ‘This city commands a noble, 
{pacious, andcommodious harbour, It is built. upon a 
high, fteep rock, having the fea on: one fide, and a. lake 
on the” other. It is Rrongly fortified,.is populous, and 
beyond comparifon the moft magnificent and Cs japht 
city in Brafil. 

The poffeffions of ‘the: French: on thie someinerit uf 
America, are. at prefent very inconfiderable. Since the 
relinquiihing Louifiana, and: the lofs of Canada, they 


have loft all footing in North America. On the Southe- 


ern Continent they have ftill a fettlement, called Cay- 
enne, fituated between the equator and 5 deg.. N. lat. 


and between 50.and 55 deg. W.lon. It extends 240° 


miles along the coaft of Guiana weit... The chief town 
is Caen. ‘They have alfo the ifland of Cayenne on_ this. 
eeait. It has fome good harbours, and. produces fugar 
and coffee, but is umhealthy. Befides the French. fettle- 
ment, already mentioned in the ifland of Hifpaniola, 
they potlefs fome iflands in the Welt Indies entirely, 
Martinico, lymg between 14and.15 deg. N. lat. and in 
61 deg. W. lon. is about 60 miles long, and 30 broad.— Tt 
is a beautiful and fertile ifland; which Has: numerous, 
fafe, and commodious harbours, and is the fefidence. of 
the governor of the French iflands in thefefeas. _. 
Guadaloupe, in 16:deg. N. lat. and 62 deg, W. lon. 
is. divided into two. parts by a fmall arm of the fea, or 
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_rather channel, through which no fhips can venture, but 
the inhabitants pafs it in aferry boat. ‘This ifland isin a 
flourithing condition, and its exports in fugar are almoft 
incredible. St. Lucia, in 14 deg. N. lat. and 61 deg. 
W. lon. contains fine rich vallies, and produces ‘excellent 
timber. It abounds in five rivers and well fituated har- 
bours. Tobago, 120 miles fouth of Barbadoes, is about 
30 miles long, and nine broad. The climate here. is 
not fo hot as might. be expected fo near the equator, and 
is faid to lie out of the courfe of the hurricanes, which 
are fo fatal to the other Weft India iflands. It has a 
fruitful foil, and produces cinnamon, nutmegs, and gum 
copal. It is well watered, and its bays. and creeks are 
very commodious for all kinds of fhipping. 

St. Bartholomews, Defeada, and Marigalante, are three 
{mall iflands in the neighbourhood of Antigua and St. 
Chriftophers, of no great confequence to the French, 
exc@pt in time of war,, when they give fhelter to innu- 
merable privateers, which greatly annoy the Englifh 
fettlements. . 

In South Amerita, the Dutch poffefs Surmam. Dutch 
Guianna is fituated between 5 and 7 deg. N. lat. extend- 
ing 100 miles along the coaft, from the mouth of the 
river Oronoque. ‘Whe clitfiate of this country is in gene- 
ral reckoned unwholefome. ‘The chief fettlement is at 
Surinam, but their chief trade is carried on at Parima- 
rebo, . Connected with Surinam we thall mention the 
two Dutch colonies of Demarary and lffequibo, on the 
Spanifh main. . They are fertile and valuable. ‘The tor- 
pedo, orelectric eel, is found in the rivers of Guianna, 
which when touched by the hand or even by a fticky 
communicates a fhock like eleCtricity; and leaves a fenfe 
of numbnefs for a confiderable period after. Snakes of 
an incredible fize are found here, and among the animals 
peculiar to Dutch Guianna, is a fmall, amphibious ani- 
mal, called the lauba. It is about \the fize of a ig 
four, months old, and is very delicious food. 

‘The Dutch are matters of the following iflandsin the | 
Welt Indies ; St. Euftatius,in 17 deg, N. lat. and 63 
deg. W. lon. is only a mountain about 29 miles in. cir~ 
eumference; rifing out of the fealike a pyramid, and al. 
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“ate . 4 : 
moft round ; but though fo fmall and inconveniently 
laid out by nature, the induftry of the Dutch have made 
it turn to very good account. The fides of the moun. 
tain are prettily laid out in fettlements, but they have nei- 
ther fptings nor rivers. .They raife fugar and. tobacco. 
Curraffou, in 12 deg. N. lat. 9 or 10 leagues from the 
continent of ‘Terra Firma, 30 miles long, and 10 broad. 
It feems as if the ingenuity and patience of the Holland- 
ers fhould, both in Europe and America, be fated to fight 
again{ft an unfriendly nature ; for this ifland is not only 
barren and. dependant upon the rains for frefh water, but 
the harbour is naturally one of the worft in America ; 
yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that defe&. They - 
have built here one of the moft elegant and_ friendly 
towns in the Weft Indies.. Though the ifland is natu- 
rally barren, the indufiry of the inhabitants have brought 
it to produce both tobacco and fugar in confiderable 
quantities. It has befides good falt works. The trade 
of Curraffou is faid to be worth tothe Duteh in time of 
peace 500,000/. fterling annually, and in war time the 
profits are much greater. The iflands of Bonaire, Aru- 
ba, Saba, and St. Martins, are fo inconfiderable as tobe 
{carcely worth notice. | 

The Danes poffefs St. ‘Thomas’s and Santa Cruz, two: 
fmall and unhealthy iflands, inconfiderable members-of 
the Carribees. : 


Sacriov LKXIIL NEW DISCOVERIES. 


OUR knowledge of the globe has been vaftly extend-. 
ed within a few late years, by the difcoveries made by 
feveral fuccefsful modern navigators, more particularly 
by Britifh navigators, during the prefent reign of George- 
III. Of thefe, we fhall give as compendious an account. 
as. the limits of the work will allow. site: 
The Northern Archipelago confifts of feveral groups 
of iflands, lying between the eaftern coaft of Kamfkatcha, 
and the weftern coaft of the continent. Some of thefe 
iflands are only inhabited occafionally for a few months. 
in. the year ; others are very thinly inhabited at all times 3. 
others again have numerous inhabitants, who. conftantly 
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yefide on them. The inhabitants of thefe iflands are in 
general of a fhort ftature, but ftrong and robult. They 
have lank black hair, little beard, dattifh faces, and fair 
fkins. They live upon wild roots, and fea animals, 
Their clothes are made of the {kins of fea otters. One 
_ of the groups of thefe iflands are called the Fox iflands, 
from the great number of black and grey foxes with 
which they abound. The moft perfect equality reigns 
among thefe iflanders ; they have neither chiefs, nor lawsy 
nor punifhments. They live together in focieties, and in 
eafe of an attack or defence, mutually aflift each other. 
They feed their children, when young, with the coarfeft 
raw flefh, and if a. child cries, whether it be fummer or 
winter, they carry it to the fea fide, and hold it in the 
water till it is quiet, and this cuftom renders their contti- 
tutions very firm and hardy. They ate by nature cold 
and indifferent ; but if any thing does aroufe them to an- 
ger, they are furious in proportion. Suicide is fo fres 
quent among them, that the moft trifling afflictions or evils, 
will drive them to put an end to their exiftence. 

Captain Cook, from obfervations he made of the inhab- 
itants in the weftern parts of North America, in about. 
lat. 64 deg. N. who in cuftoms'and manners refembled. 
the Efquimaux on the eaftern coaft, was led to conjecture 
that a communication exifted between the two coatlts by 
fea; and this conjecture has been in fome meafure con- 
firmed, by a Mr. Etches, who being on a voyage of difs 
covery, penetrated feveral hundred leagues in a N. Es 
direétion, till they came within 200 leagues of Hudfon’s 
bay. From what they difcovered, it 1s- probable there 
may be this way a‘communication with Hudfon’s bay, ~ 
in which cafe a north weft paflage to the Eaft Indies will 
be found through feas lefs tempeftuous than thofe which 
have been already attempted. They vifited above fifty 
of the iflands in this vaft Archipelago’; found them in- 
habited, and the natives friendly and well difpofed for 
commerce. . 

‘The Pelew iflands, though probably known to thé 
Spaniards at a diftant peed. yet it appears there was 
no communication between them and Europeans; till, in 
1783, the Antelope (a packet belonging to the: Britifli 
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_ Eat India ae was wieckad upon Hedaas The ac» 
count of the cuftoms and manners of the friendly inhabi- 
tants has been publifhed, written in a very interefting 
ftyle, by George: Keate, Efq. who had the particulars 
from~the commander of the packet, Capt.. Wiifon. 
‘Thee iflands are fituated between 5 and 9 deg. N, lat. 
and between 130 and 136 deg. E. lon. ‘They are long 
and narrow, ofa moderate height, and well covered with. 
wood ; the climate temperate and agreeable, and the 
lands produce fugar canes, yams, cocoa nuts, plaintains,. 
bannanas, oranges, and lemons, and the feas abound, 
with excellent fith ; but they produce nothing to excite 
the cupidity of European avarice ; no gold, filver, pearls, 
or gems ; it is probable,: therefore, that the unfophifticat- 
ed children of nature who inhabit them, will be: permit- 
ted to remain undifturbed in their native iflands. They 
ate friendly, hofpitable, and amiable in their manners, 
Captain Wilfon and his people were treated with a broth- 
erly kindnefs, that did honour to humanity. When they 
took their departure, the king of the ifland entrufted them 
with the care of his fon, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of learning the Englifh language, cuftoms, and man- 
ners. This amiable prince, whofe name was Le Boo, 
was a youth of moft promifing difpofition and abilities, 
unfortunately fella victim to the {mall pox, a few months 
after his arrival in London. 

The Marquefas iflands are 5 in poets Their fitua- 
tion was afcertained by Capt. Cookyin 1774. They lie, 
in 10 deg. S. lat. and 140 deg. E’ Jon. The largeft 
is 16 leagues in circuit. The inhabitants, language, 
manners, and productions are. nearly the fame as the 
Society ifles. 

Otahiete, or King George’s ifland, was difcovered by 
Capt. Wallis, 19th June, i767. Itlies in 17 deg. S. 
lat. and 149 deg. W. lon. It confifis of two peninfu- 
las, joined by an ifthmus, 3 in a circular form, It is fur- 
rounded by a reef. of coral rocks, which form feveral 
good harbonrs. ‘Towards the fea the land.is low, but 
the middle of each peninfula rifes in a mountain, which 
may be feen at 60 degrees diftance. Captam Cook vifit- 
ed this iiland in 1769. Otahiete is in general populous; 


the iihic blauaa are haat a it it olive cisericiilteles yr 
en handfome ; both fexes remarkable for hein ‘cleanli- — : 
nefs.!. The foil.is commonly fertile. 6) 

Society iMands,, difcovered by Captain Cook, 1769. 
They are 6 inmumber, lying in 16 deg. S. lat. and 150 
‘W.. lon. ‘hice Mc ind of thefe are larger made than 


thole of Otahiete indolent to an aftonifhing degree. 
In drefs, language, and manners, the fame 5 jas. aly are 
the productions of the earth. : 

Oheteroa, in 22 deg. S$. lat.and 15 dep. W. lon. is 13 
miles in-circuit: It is neither fo populous or. fruitful. as 
the other iflands in thefe feas.. The inhabitants are of a 
darker fhade than thofe of Otahiete. 

. Friendly. iflands, vilited by <‘aptam Cook, 1773, and fo 
named by him, on account Of the courteous, friendly be- 
haviour ofthe inhabitants. They were firft difcovered 
in 1643, by; one ‘Abel ‘Tafman. ) They lie in about 19 | 
deg. S. lat. and 375 deg. W. lon, Thefe iflands are in- 
habited by Indians, who cultivate the earth with great 
induftry... The face of the iflands is beautiful, viewed 
from the fea; verdant, diverfified by gentle tifes, flopes 
covered with groves. of foreit and) fruit trees, amon 
which appear ‘incer/perfed the habitations of the natives. 

New Zealand, difcovered by Tafman, the Dutch navie 
gator, in 1642, was fuppofed to be a patt of the fouth- 
ern centinent, ‘til © apti ain Cook failing entirely round it, 
found it to confift of 2 2 large iflands, feparated by a ftrait 
of 4 or 5 leagues broad. ‘They lie between 34 and 48 
deg. S Jat. dnd 166 and 180. deg. E. lon: - One of 
thefe iflands is. barron. and thinly inhabited ; the other 
wears .a, better appearance: The inhabitants: are ftout 
and robutt ; ; their somplexions bron n, and features hand- 
fome. : 

New Hebrides, the name given by Captain Cook toa 
chifer of iflands, lyi ing»d esines nm 14 and 20 deg. S. lat, 
and 165 and 170 deg: Elon. Not far diftent from thefe, 
a little to thé fouth weward of them, lies New Caledos _ 
nia, iaands 84, len red hy Captaim Cook in) 1774) It is a large 

87 leagues long,.but its: breadth. is not: confider- 
alae it extends fromm 19: Wis 22. Te 8.‘lat. and’ from 463 
to 167 deg: E. lon. ‘ 
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_ New Holland, the largeft ifland in the world, extends 
from 43 deg. S. lat. to within 10 deg. of the equator, 
and from 110-to 153 deg. E. lon. comprifing -in all, as . 
much as the whole continent of Europe. ‘The eaftern 
part, called New South Wales, was taken pofleffion of in. 
his DBritanic majefty’s name, by Captain Cook. It now 
forms a part of the Britifh dominions, a colony being 
tettled there chiefly for the reception of conviéts fentenced 
to tranfportation. By all accounts of this extenfive 
country, which have yet been obtained, we cannot find 
that either foil or climate are inviting ; the former is 
iteril and unprodutive ; the latter unpleafant, and un. 
healthy at certain periods of the year. The coaft is fur- 
rounded by dangerous tocks and fhoals, which render 
accefs toit dificult, and only to be attained by fkilful 
navigators. ‘he fouthern and eaftern parts of the 
ifland are more acceflible. The celebrated navigator, 
Captain Cook, fpent 4 monthsin furveying tie eaftern 
~ coaft. The bay in which he anchored, from the variety 
of herbs and plants found on its fhores, was called Bor. 
any Bay. ‘This was the place to which convitts were 
originally deftined, but they are now fettled at a part of 
the ifland about 15 miles diftant, named by Captain 
Cock, Port Jackfon ; the principal fettlement is Sidney 
Cove. " | F 
' When governor Phillips firft landed on the fhores of 
Botany Bay, the natives received him armed ; but on 
feeing the governor approach with figns of friendfhip,, 
alone and unarmed, they returned his Confidence, and 
laid afide their hoftile weapons. They were entirely de- 
void of clothing, yet feemed fond of ornaments, putting 
the beads and red baize given them on their heads and 
_necks, with figns of great delight. . 6 
-'The climate at Sidney Cové is better than on the other 
fide of the ifland ; the foil is light and-rather fandy,’and 
‘the trees and vegetables introduced by the new fettlers 
thrive exceedingly. . Ragin tate 
New Guinea, till the late difcoveries, was thought to 
be the north coat of an extenfive continent, and joined 
to New Holland ; but Captain Cook difcovered a ftrait 
between them, and failed through it, thus difcovering It 
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to. be a long, narrow ifland, extending’ N. E. from: 
2 to 12 deg, S. lat. and from 131 to 150 de>. E. 
lon... This country confifts of a mixture of very high 
hills and vallies, interfperfed with groves of cocoa nut 
trees. New Britain lies north of New Guinea, and on 
the north of this latter ifland, and feparated from it by 2 
ftrait, is New Ireland, difcovered by Captain Carteret, im 
his voyage round the world in 1767. ‘The inhabitants of 
thefe iflands are black, like the negroes of Guinea, have 
_ woolly hair, but neither flat nofes or thick lips. 

In the years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, Captain Cook 
and Captain Clark, in the Refolution and Difcovery,thips, 
ofwar, made a voyage in fearch of a north weft pailage . 
between the continents of Afia and America. Inthe © 
courfe.of this voyage, they difcovered two iilands, which 
they named Prince Edward’s iflands, the pagent in. 46 deg.. 
S, lat. and 37-deg. E. lon. the other in the fame lat. and- 
88deg. E. lon. both barren and almoft covered with {now. 
In January, '777, they arrived at the Sandwich iflands, 
which are 12 in number, and lie between 18 and 22 
deg. N. lat..and 150 and 160 deg. W. lon. The in- 
habitants are of a brown olive complexion. On the 7th. 
of February, being in 44 deg. N. lat. and 235 deg. E. lon. 
they faw part of the American continent ; bearing N. E. 
they afterwards difcovered King George’s found, lituated 
on the N. W. coaft of America, and is extenfive. Cap- 
tain Cook anchored in 49 deg. N. Jat. and 233 deg. E. 
lon. They found the inhabitants below the middle fize, 
and ofa copper colour. In Auguft, 1778, in 70 deg. 
S. lat. and 194 deg. W. lon, they found themfelves 
furrounded by ice, and finding that it was not practicable 
to purfue navigation any furtherin thefe frozen feas to 
any ufeful purpofe, they refolved to return, when in their 
voyage home, touching at the Sandwich iflands, that. 
celebrated and able navigator, Captain James Cook, was 
killed in an affray by the natives of Owyhee. 

Perhaps no fcience ever received greater additions from 
the labours of a fingle man, than geography has done 


from thofe of Captain Cook. He thrice circumnavigated: be 


tke globe, and explored the utmoft navigable limits of the 
ecean. During long and fatiguing voyages, his attention 
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to the health and comfort of the fhip’scompany was fuch 
as will tranfmit his name to pofterity, not only as a fplen- 
did a ase and an extenfively ufeful fervant: of his 
country, but as a friend of humanity,:and a benefaétor 
of mankind. Be akties Oia haha, ue. a 
On the 19th ‘of Apri),,1791, Captain Jofeph Ingra-° 
ham of the brigantine Hope, of Bofton, New England, 
difcovered 7 iflands lying to the north of the Marquefas. 
Mott of thefe iflands are inhabited. ‘The natives refemble 
thofe of the Marquefas, and appeared friendly. Not- 
withftanding the amazing difcoveries of navigators fince 
the firft voyage of Columbus, in’ 1492, have: greatly ex- 
4, tended the fcience. of gecpraphy, there fill remain: fome 
countries either abfolutely unknown er very fuperficially 
furveyed. In Africa vait tra@s of country yet remain 
unexplored, Yet difcoveries are conftantly making, and 
itis more than probable that before another century is 
completed, mankind will become perfectly acquainted 
with many countries as yet fcarcely known except by: 
name. Among thefe we may reckon the lands round 
the north pole, back fromthe coatt. of Labrador, the in- 
terior of Guinea, and Amazoniaand Patagonia on the 
fouthern. extremity of America, diicovered: by Commo- 
dore Byron, in 1764, who defcribed the inhabitants to be 


of a gigantic {tature. ES. 

{t is-recommended in the reading this work, that the 
rout purfued by the author be carefully traced by. the 
pupil ona globe or a map, in which courfe they willbe 
aflitted by committing the following thort, exercife to 
memory. . PB WA AR AR Si Reba 7 4g BR as 
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Geography is a knowledge of the earth, or deferiprion of the tec: 
reftrial globe, particularly the moft khown and habitable paris, 
and all its differgat divifions, 

At what time was the {cience of geog graphy firtt ftudied- by man 
kind ? 

The exact period is not known, but it is Sear agreed that 
the Egyptians or a Aap were the firft who diffeminated this: 
knowledge ; but to whichof thefe nations we may afcribe the hon- 

of the invention, cannot be afcertained. 
here was the firft book written upon geography, and by 
whom ? 

‘The fir tr eatife upon the fcience of geography was written in 
Greece, by Thales the Melifian. It was he who firft difcovered 

the paflage of the fun from tropic to tropic, and divided the year 
into 365 da 

Did mankind make any rapid advances in this feience in thofe 

early days? 

From the time of Thales, who lived 609 years before the birth of 
Chrift, very little feems to have been done towards thu eftablith- 
ment of geography, until ‘Timocarus and Ariftullus, two Grecian 
_ philofophers, attempted to fix the latitude and longitude, whith 
~ laid a foundation for delineating the figure of the earth oa a- pulite, 
termed making of maps. 

When did. it begin,to take the form of a tevilar fyftem 2° +! 

Eratofthenes was the firft who attempted to reduce it to fueh a’ 
fyftem. Inthe time of Pompey tle Great, Pofidonius made an: 
attempt to meafure the circumference of the earth. But the fciente 
of.geography did not arrive to any great degree of perfection, tik 
the 14th or 15th. century of the chriftian era; when fet¢éral in C= '- 
nious European philofophers, made fuch accurate calculations, that“ 
the figure, extent, and motion of the planet we inhabit, called tt e 
earth or terreftrial globe, was fully afcertained. 

, What has chiefly contributed to the advancénient of this fesdidd 

"The ftudy of aftronomy and the art of navigation, Mea havirts - 
from ftudy, Athaiapeion, attained to a ‘clearer Knowledze’ of the- 
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eeleftial bodies, their diftances, periods, motions, and revolutions, 

were better able to afcertain the exact period and fpace of the 
earth's annual and diurnal revolutions, and better inftruments having. 
been invented for contemplating the planets, they were affifted to. 

fix with more certainty the degrees of longitude, by which the cir- 

euimference of the earth is meafured. 

But how has navigation affifted ? = 

By leading bold and enterprizing geniufes to crofs the world of 
waters, and explore unknown feas and lands. It was the art of navi- 
gation firft led the Portuguefe into the fouthern hemifpbere, and. 
tempted them to venture within the region of the torrid zone ; it 
was that led Bartholomew Diazto the Cape of Goad Hope, and: 
opened a new paflage to the Indie. is 

What other advantages have arifen from navigation ? 

By the art of navigation the treafuresof Peru and Mexico, were 
poured into the lap of Europe; by the art of navigation the great. 
Columbus faw the forefts of this fair weftern world, rifing as it were 
from the befom of the ocean; by that art Commerce with her conftant: 
attendants, induftry and. weelth, have enriched, beautified, and popu-. 
lated this once favage quarter of the globe ; and as the children of 
this new warld, have encircled her with the bulwarks of ‘independ- 
ence, and planted on her walls the banners of freedom, by the art. 
of navigation fhall.her commerce be protected, its rights affegted, 
and. its wrongs avenged. . 

But how has this. been of fervice ta the fcience of geography ? 

By extending our knowledge of the furface of the habitable. 
globe, it has:tended to prove beyond a doubt its f{pherica! form, 


“ance Maggellan, Anfon, Drake, Cook, and many others, have en-. 
‘tirely circumnavigated it. | 


Are there no other proofs of its fpherical or globular figure ? 

It is impoffible-to doubt of its rotundity, if we obferve a_veffel: 
failing from.the {hore into the offing ; firftthe body of the veffel dif-. 
appears, then her lower fails, and at laft her very top gallant mafts.. 
arehidfrom our view by the intervening convexity of the water ; 


‘this convexity is vifible on.a piece of fill water not. more than. 


. 


@ miles in length, ; 
How may it be perceived ? aa 
A perfon ftanding erect on the water’s edge, may perceive.a boat: 


. 
Pa 


_or any other object, at a confiderable diftance ; but let him bring his. 


eye toa level with the furface of the water, and he will no longer: 
perceiveit ; the water rifing in a curve, obfcures it from his fight. 
Another pofitive proof that the world is round,is the form of its 
fiiadow when falling on the moon at the’time of an eclipfe. 


But would not the mountains and excavations, fo vifibie on the. 


furface of the globe, prevent its being a direst {phere ? 
As the ciameter-of the globe.is nearly 88CO miles, and its cir- 
cumference above 25,000, a mountain 2 miles perpenditular height, 


would be as little perceptible as a grain of duft’on the artificial’ 


globe, and as little disfigure. it ; and we poor mortals, who look upon: 


a 
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fuch a mountain as almoft’ inacceflible, may be compared to 
ephemera, labouring over a finall prowuberance on the outlide of a 
melon, 

On what is the earth fixed ? ? 

It is not fixed on any thing ; but Rane 4 in the sates of ether, 
like the other planets. . 

Does it move, or is it eati 

Jt has two motions, one cee the ots which it pay in & 
year, this is called its annual revolution, and one on its own axis 
whichit performs in 24 hours, which is called its diurnal motion, 
The fun is the only planet which is ftationary, all the others revolve 
round it. ‘The annual motion of the earth occafions the change of 
feafons, the diurnal motion day and night. 

Of what does the globe, or planet we inhabit, con{fitt ? 

_ Of land and water ;thefe aredivided inzo leffer parts, the water 
is divided into oceans, feas, bays; gulfs, {traits, lakes, rivers, and 
creeks. he land into continents, peninfulas, iitimules, promon~ 
tories, iflands, fhores or coatts. ; 

How may thefe different parts be known ? . 

A continent is.a large tract of land not divided by water, as 
Europe and Afia. A peninfula is a tract of land entirely furrounded 
by water, all but one narrow neck, which is called an ifthmus. ‘Thus- 
the town of Bofton ftands on a peninfula, and the neck which joins 
it to Roxb is an ifthmus. A‘ cape or promontory isa high: part 
of land which fhoots into the fea and feems to terminate in a point, 
as Cape Verd and the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, Cape Hat- 
teras at the entrance of the Delaware: bay, and Cape Henry, at the 
entrance of the Chefapeak bay, in the United States of America. 
An ocean is that general collection of water which furrounds the 
whole earth, a fea is a part of the ocean, through which we mutt 
enter by fome ftrait, as the Mediterranean and Baltic feas. A itrait is 
a narrow paflage opening a way into fome’ fea. A gulf rufis. 
eoniiderably into the land, and is almoft furrounded by it, ‘as the 
Gulf of Mexico. A. bay is {mailer and does not run: fo far into 
the land, A lake is,a quantity of water entirely furrounded by 
land. A river isa ftream of water flowing from the higher parts.of 
the land into thefea. ‘There is a great fimilarity between, the di- 
vifions of land and water. An ocean refemibles a continent, a fea a- 
peninfula, a ftrait.an ifthmus, a lake an ifland, &c, 

Which is the beft way toattain a jult idea of the globe of the earth? 

By ftudying the artiteial globe, which-is a round hody formed by: 
art, on whofe furface the outyard parts of earth and fea are delinea-- 
ted, and placed in their natural order and tituaticn.. 

What are the principal things to be explained in order to under-- 
ftand the globe ? 

The firft.thing to be confidered, are its axig-and its poles ; the- 
axis being a. ftraight line pafiing through the centre of the earth, 
en which the whole frame thereof is fuppofed to revolve; this line- 
. is-only imaginary in the natural globe, but inthe artificial one. is 
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éxpreffed by the wire on which it really turns. 'The poles are the 
two: ends or extremities of the axis, one Of which is:called the north. 
or arctic pole, the other the fouth or antarctic; ra are called poles 
from the Greek word fignifying to turn, 
Are there not many circles on the globe ? 
In order to determine accurately the relative fituations of the 
places upon the earth, and for other purpofes, the globe is furround- 
‘ed by many imaginary cireles, the principal of which are the 6 
‘larger and 4 leffer; the larger are the equator, the ecliptic, the me- 
ridian, the horifon, and the two. colures; the 4 leffer are the two 
tropics and two polar circles. . 
“What is the equator ? 
The great circle which divides the globe into: two equal parts, 
called the northern and fouthern hemifpheres. It is alfo fometimes- 
‘ealled the equinoGial iine, becaute when the fun is in this circle it: 
makes equal days and nights all over the world, 
What is the ecliptic ? 

‘The great circle which cuts the Lpunton obliquely, and reprefents: 

‘ the apparent annual path of the fun’ through the heavens, it- de- 
clines 23 degrees and a half north of the equator, and as sy 
fouth, for fo far the fun goes fouth of the equator in our winter, and: 
fo many northin our fummer. The ecliptic is divided into 12 
- parts called figns, the name of thefe ligns are, Aries ‘Y','Taurus & ,. 
» Gemini. Il, Cancer 95, Leo SL, Virge 1, Libra =, Scorpio 
Sagitarius ft, Capricorsus VS; Aquarius 2 , Pifces 3€. Thefe figns: 
are by aftronomers, delignated and known. nie the foregoing g greek: 
characters, in every part of the world.. 

What is the meridian: ? 

A great circle pafling through the: poles of the earth, and divid-- 
ing it into eaftern and weftern hemifpheres; thofe femi circles which 
terminate at.the poles; are all meridians of longitude, and always~ 
‘correfpond with. that part of the heavens where the fun is at noon, -_ 
» Thefe meridians are drawn through every 15 degrees of the equator, 
thereby marking the diftances of places from each other, etther eaft 
or weft. The word meridian is ) derived: from merides, which: “ig | 
nifies noon day. yj 

What is the:horizon ?. 

‘The great circlé which pafling’entirely round the earth, divin it: 
into upper and. lower hemifpheres ; this is called the rational hori~ 
zon, becaufe though our minds are capacious enough to compre- 
hend a horizon encompafling the whole world, yet our limited. 
optical fenfe cannot reach a hundredth. part of it; there is there- 
fore a fenfible or vifible horizon, which feems to dates the element 
-tareund jus, and terminate our view on every fide.) | ~.. 

What are the two colures? 

The two'great poles or meridians pafling through the poles of 
the earth, one pafling through the equinoctial points of Aries and 
Libra, making {pring and autumn, is called the .equinoctial colure, , 
the other through the folftitial points of Cancer and Capricorn,make«~ 
ing: fummer and. winter, is called the folftitial colure... 


- 
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The two tropies,-which are circles, one in the northern and the 
other in the fouthern hemifphere, each 22 degrees and a half from 
the equator ; the one in the north is called the tropic of Cancer, 
that in the fouth the tropic of Capricorn, becaufe at thofe figns the 
ecliptic touches yoy? tropical circles, and that isthe exteut cf the fun’s 
declination either north or fouth, for whenit touches either tropic 
it turns back on its annual journey to vifit the ether hemifphere. 
‘But if as you faid the fun is a fixed Body, how can it inake | a 
journey round the earth ? hy 

This is merely a figurative expreflion, becaufe the fun’s rays fall 
ing dire@tly on that part which we call the zodiac, as the earth 
makes its annual revolution round that great luminary, we fay it is 
the fun’s path, indeed it is the path where his rays fall with greateft 
force, and where they are fometimes vertical: In all ether parts of 
the globe his rays fall obliquely. We fay the fun rifes and the fun 
fets, but we mean nothing more than that the diurnal motion of the 
earth has brought his glorious beains withitt our = Horizon, or 
fhut them from our fim‘ted view. . 0! ° . 

fou have mentioned but two of the leffer cizéles ? ¢ 

"She other two are the polar circles, which circumferibe the poles 
of the earth ; that of the north is called the arctic circle, that of the 
fouth® the'antardtic.. The regions furrounding the north’pole are 
much better known than thofe round ‘the fouth. Indeed the an- 
tarctic’revzions feem almoft inacceflible, being farrounded bya vaft 
expanfe of i¢ey or frozen fea. Captain Cook, in the’ year 1774; ad+_, 
vanced within 20 degrees of the fouth pole ; but found no land, nor 
would the ice permit him to proceed any further, 

Do you underftand what is meant by the “torrid, temperate, and 
“3 zones ? 

The equator, the topics; and the polar circlés, divide the earth 
into five parts, thefe are called zones ; that lying between the tropics 
is the torrid zone, from’ the tropics to the polar ‘circles are the 
northern and fouthern temperate zones, and from tht polar circles 
tothe poles are the frigid zones. 

What is the meaning of the words nadir and zenith ? 

Nadir means the point immediately under our feet, or the lower 
point'; zenith that immediately over our heads, or the higheft point. 

What is latitude ? 

The diftance from the equator to rie poles, either north or 
fouth, and no place can have more than 90 degrees of latitude, that. 
being the diftance ofthe poles from the equator, and any place 
lying fo many degrees from that great circle,is faid to be in fucha 
degree of north or fouth latitude ; every degree is 60 eg ihe 
miles, that is 69 miles and an half common - meafure. . 

) What is longitude ?” tli Sai SeBas y fh rhe Ail MEAG 


(o'The ciremhferencé of the’ globe, medfured: entirely ease seek 
welt to'éalt, and from eaft ‘to weft. “Ihe earth is 360 degrees in 


circumference; butvas we er reckon from fome particular me. 
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ridian, no place can lay more than 180 degrees from another, and 
is faid to bein eaft or weft longitude, The Englifh make their 
meridian pafs through Londen; the Dutch make the peak of 
Teneriff their firft meridian, the French theifland of Ferro, and 
the Americans the city of Philadelphia, But the meridian of Lon- 
don,is very generally ufed by geographers and navigators -of alk 
mations. ‘The degrees of latitude are the fame allover the world, 
but the degrees of longitude leflen as they approach the poles, fo: 
that thoit¢h onthe equator a degree of Jongitude is nearly ~60 
miles, at the tropical circles it is only 53; in 50 degrees -of latiude 
it is 38, and fo on dimiaifhing till it is loft at the poles. 

Ig there no other divifion of the earth's furface? poe 

There is another divifion of the earth into climates, there are’ 30 
¢elimates between the equator and either pole ;in the firft 24 the 
days increafe by half hours, in the remaming 6 between the polar 
circles and the poles, they increafe by months. The world is di- 
vided into 4 quarters, Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 
_ Which is the firft quarter ? . Ap os 

Europe, bounded north by the frozen ocean, fouth by the Medi-. 
terranean fea, eaftby the continent of Afia, weft-by the Atlantic: 
Ocean. It is 3000 miles long from North Cape in Norway to Cape 
Mapatana in the Mediterranean, and 9500 from Cape St. Vincents, 
to the mouth of the river Obiin Mufcoy. It derivesits fuperiority: 
from the potency of its ftates, the fertility of its foil, the number, 
beauty and excellent polity of its citizens.- It extends from 36to 
72 deg. N. lat. and from 10\deg. W. to .€5 deg. of E.lon. from Lon-. 
aon, - E . er 


EAST AND WEST GREENLAND. 


Thefe'are the moft northerly parts of Europe. ‘The climate is. 
fteril, cold, and inhofpitable. The inhabitants ina moft uncivilized 
Mate, living in huts half funk under.the ground, and feeding on fith. 
and ‘the fleth ef marine animals,.and the rein deer. earners cb 


Se Lae 
ne, 


cA RAND. ts Mouth ata 


_, "This is alfo.a’ barren. ifland, encompafled by immenfe bodies -of 
ice, and producing {carcely food for its inhabitants. “They-have no. 
-trade, but fpend their time in-hunting and fiffing, and are very 
dexterous in catching and killing feals. Thefe, together with the 
‘Faxvo iflands, belong, to the fovereignty of Denmark. . pe RRS 

ss NORWAY. feosheco « 

This country is almoft a perfect wildernefs, encumbered with 
inacceflable rocks and mountains. - In{moft part the weather continues 
& months. Their chief wealth confifts in immenfe. forefts, which: fur- - 
mith foreigners with boards and, beams. They ;have fome. good. 


a 
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‘quarries of marble. “The magnet and afbeftos are both natives of 
Norway. ‘The chief towns are, Bergen and Dronthiem on the north 
Tea, nad Phedecieltialy te the fiege of which the famous Charles XII 
of Sweden was killed. Norway is 900 miles long, and 240 broad, 

lving between 57 and 72 deg: N. lat. re: 

DENMARK. 

00 es ee : 
Denmark lies on the north of Germany, and confifts of the penin« 
fula ‘of Jutland, and 8 iflands in the Baltic Sea. It is divided ‘inte 
north and fouth ; the north retains the name of Jutland, and the 
fouth is called the Dutchy of Slefwick. Copenhagen, the capital of 
Denmark, is a large, rich, well fortified town. ‘There is fearcely a 
river navigable to a fhip of burthen in the whole country. Ben- 
mark is 240 miles long, and 114 broad, lying between 54 and 58 


deg. Ny lat." 
fe SWEDEN. — 


~ Sweden almoft encompaffes the Baltic Sea.” It ‘is divided into 5 
large provinces, Sweden Proper, Gothland, Norland, Finlahd, and 
Lapland™ Stockholm is thé capital of Sweden ; many of the houfes 
are covered with copper, and there is'a.farnous arfenal in the city. 
Stockholm is built on 6 {mall iflands, joined together by wooden 
bridges. ‘It is a cold country, incummbered with barren rocks and 
mountains. But little corn grows there. It is 800 miles long, and 
500 broad, lying between 56 and 69 deg. N. Jat.” 


LAPLAND. 


The whole of Lapland as far as it is known, from North Cape, 71 
deg. N. lat. to the White Sed, under the arctic circle. Part of Lap- 
Jand belongs to the Danes, part to the Swedes, and fome part to the 
Ruflians. ‘The winters here are fo cold that it forhetimes happens 
that the cup will freeze to the lips in attempting to drink. It is a. 
dark, dreary, miferable country ; but there are gold and filver mines, 
and chryftals, topazes, and amethyfts are found here. The rein deer 
is a native of Lapland, and feems to be fent by Providence to {olace 
the inhabitants for the privation of the c:her comforts of life. Lapa 

land is thinly inhabited, and they have but little commerce. 


RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 


This immenfe Empife extends from 47 to 72 deg: N. lat. It is 
divided into eleven governments. Peterfburg is the capital ; it was 
built by Peter the Great, and is feated on an ifland at the bottom of 
the Gulf of Finland. ‘There is a canal from Peterfburg to Mofcow, 
the former capital, which is now rather falling to decay. The Ruf- 
fian empire is of larger extent, than all the European ftates together. 
‘Fhe part we are now {peaking of is 1000 miles broad, and 1500 
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long, . The river Wolga rifes in Ruflia, and after.a,courfe of . * be 


tiles, difcharges itfelf § into the. Cafpian’ Seay Roflia” isa flat, level 


country, in the northern parts extremely. cold. Its principal pro- 
ducts are, furs, leather, fail cloth, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, &c.  Rutha 
carries on a commerce overland, by CamaNpns, to. sins: and to Per- 
fia acrofs ws) sr: Sea. y ; 


7 
1 


SCOTLAND AND ITs “ADJACENT. esis 
Sit Rs all ; , 

or scar was n anciently called Caledonia, lies on the dottle of ad 
land, from which it is feparated by, the river ‘weed. . It is divided 
into highlarids and lowlands. ‘The highlands are feparated from 
the lowlands by the river Tay. Edinburgh is the capital of Scot- 
land. ‘Che caftle of E dinburgh is a fine, antique fortrefs, built on a 
high hill,er rock, that overlooks the town, and ‘commands an exten- 


five profpect of the Frith of Forth, and the farrounding country. 


‘There are fome remarkable sfands im-Sectland, called the Orkneys, 


- the Hebrides, and the Shetland ifles. They have many beautiful 


rivers:and lakes’; the fineft of the Jatter is Loch Lomond. ‘Their 
manufactures ard, linen, lawn, and a peculiar fine kind of table linen, 
The-language {poken by the Highlander s, is called erfe, and is near- 
ly the fame as that fpoken by the native Inith,: ea 
! 
ENGLAND. 


' 
5 


Oneat Britain iaind ireland, with ab Custis iflands i in. he mek 
tern ocean, form an hereditary. kingdom. ‘The ifland ‘of Bricain is 
divided into England, Scotland; and the principality of Wales.” Fg - 
land is $80 miles Jong, and 300 bread, extending from 50 to 56 acy. 
N. lat. London is the capital of ali England, and on account of its 
population, wealth, and commerce, is reckoned the firft city in the 
world. It isthe feat of government, and the principal refidence of 


its kings. England. has many large and navigable rivers, the princi- 


pal of which are, the Thames, the Humber, the ‘Tyne-the ‘Trent, and 


‘the Tweed, which latter, divides it from Scotland. E nglandi is called 


the ftorehcufe of the Weftern World... lf manufactures are, nume- 
rous and arrived: at the. , higheft pitch. of “excellence, - It proguces 
horfes, cattle, tin, lead, iror, leather, coals, wool, cloch, uff, butter, 


‘checfe, beet, fc. &c. in great, abunda ance, and its commerce extends 


to every quarter, of the habitable globe. 


vie 


“WALES. ; sc abadiecefie 


was gles is Ge sated on the weltern sh of tarred yr is 180 ties 
long. and 96 broad, extending: from 51 to 54 dem N; lat. . embrol ka > 
ig the beft town, in Wales... Malford Havent ig/an - excellent harbour, 


aod is the place where, travellers. take patiage: for iW: aterford i in Ire- 
land. Wales zbounds in blaek: cattle and goats. ». Jt. is very, smoun- 


sagnouip she Wada mountains . Ate Snowden, Plinkaunon, and 
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Penmanmawre. Wales is governed by the king and parliament of 
|. ISLE OF MAN. 


This ifland lies between England and Ireland, in St. George’s Chan- 
nel, It is $0 miles long, and from 8 to 15 broad, lying in 54 deg. N. 
lat. The air is wholefome, the foil fruitful im wheat. ‘They have 
great variety of fiih, fleth, and fowl. Caftletown is the metropolis of 
this land, and the feat of government. A 


ISLE OF WIGHT, &c. 


This ifland is fituated oppofite the coafl of Hampshire. Its great- 
eft length is 23 miles, its breadth 13. The air is healthy, and the 
foil remarkably fertile. Newport is the capital. The ifland is fa- 
mous for butter and poultry, with which they furnith the outward 
bound fhipping. 6 

The selahes are a clufter of dangerous rocks, lying about 30 
miles from the land’s end in Cornwall, There are in the Britith 
channel 4 iflands, fubject to England. Thefe are, Jerfey, Guernfey, 
Alderney, and Sark. 

IRELAND, 


The ifland of Ireland is fituated on the weft fide of England, be- 
tween 51 and 55 deg. N. lat. It is 285 miles long, and 160 miles 
broad. This is. one of the Britith ifles, and is alfo called Hibernia. 
It became annexed to the kingdom of England, A.D. 1172, when 
Henry II. conquered this kingdom, and was the firft who affumed the 
title of Lord of Ireland. I-ablin, the capital of Ireland, is reckoned 
the fecond city im the Britifh dominions. It is the feat of parlia- 
ment, and the courts of juftice, Ireland is famous for its manufa@ures 
of linen, and a beautiful ftuff compofed of filk and worfted, called 
tabinetts and poplins, 

nee FRANCE. 

_ France is one of the fineft countries in Europe. It contains 12 
provinces ; Picardy, Normandy, the Ife of France, Champagne, Brit- 
tanny, Orleannois, Lyonnois, Burgund y, Gafcony, Languidoc, Dau- 
phine, and Provence. Thefe have lately been divided into 83 de- 
partments. It is G00 miles long, and 500 broad. Its chief produce 
is corn, wine, falt, filk, and linen. Paris is the capital. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Rhone, which is the moft rapid, the Garrone, which 
is the moft navigable, the Soane, the Siene, and the Somme. There 
are. Many important-inanufactures in France, and its trade is very 
exteniive. It lies between 42 and 51 deg. N. lat. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Thefe were formerly called Spanifh provinces, becaufe they were 
® part of the Spanith dominions; but they now belong to the Frenclt, 
¥ 
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Dutch, and Aufttians;: and.are called. French,,Dutch,. or pac 
Flanders, accordizig to. the government to which they belong. 4,’ 

are 200 miles long, and 200. broad, and tie between 49 and Pe eg. 
N? lat. The foil is rich, the climate delightful ; the manufactures 
fine lawn,dlace, and cambric,: ‘The oehobiated, Reubenn and Vandyke, 
both excellent POF EME painters, » vere natives of the! Metheslands, et 
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Holland confifts of 7 provinces, called’ the united phen 
They lie oppofite the eaftern coaft of England, at the diftance of on- 
ly 90 miles, acrofs the Britith channel ‘The Dutch are the moft- 
commercial people in the world. \ Amfterdam is their: capital, a fire 
well built city, remarkable for its cleanlinefs. Holland extends from 
51 to 54 deg. N, lat. 

rs "GERMANY. s tihasa =e apse peel 


The e empire of ‘Germany lies sloth ‘the German Ocean and ‘the 
Baltic fea. »It és GOOumiles:long, and’ 500 broad, and extends from 


the 45th to the 55th deg. N. Jat. The climate in the» middie parts . 


is pleafant and healthy, the foil fertile ; Vienna is the capital, and 
the refidence of the emperor. ‘The Germans are) remarkable’ for 
‘their extenfive mechanical genius,and in particular for inventing 
that fatal inftrument the gun. They are alfo faid to be Sori invent- 
ers of gun preierrs and the art: a henge : 

3D.7% SES F uh 


wh roe sbban 1 ited heel Lh. enon 


Is a fmall kingdom lying on the Baltic fea. It is divided into a é; 


cal Pruffia, Polifh Prulfia, and Pruffia Royal. Koningfburg is the. 
capital.of the whole kingdom, a large and beautiful, city, feated on 
the river Pregal, over which it has feven bridges. , It is 160 miles. 
long, “and 112 broad.. ‘The foil is fruitful, A the ; forelts abound, 
with venifon and wild fowls. ‘The chief articles - of commerce. sare. 
timber, naval ftores, amber, Jinfeed, +hemp feed, Wax, and honey. 

At Pillaw on the fea coatt, there i isa lar ge eee fifhery. ee. 
. « 


BOHEMIA. . {04 pine. 


av 

"This is a very , final indie bounded ou @ires fides wy Saber 
and by Poland on the eat. Prague is. the capital of this kingdom: 
feated on the river Mulda,.ene of the fineft and moft magnificent 
cities in Europe, famous fer'its noble bridge. In Olmutz, a fortified 


town in Moravia, there are manufectures of woolien;iron; 3; 

paper, and Bpaporeden, It is 478 mules cine and 322 “Nagle eK 

between 48 and 62deg.N. lat. 5. 9 
| HUNGARY: | ( 


Hnbgary is a’ fill fnvaller kingdom, Am 300 ott le, sa 200. 
broad, ‘The fol is éxtfemely fertile in fome places , prodecing the 


moft efteemed grapes in Satophed In the woods. are ane a race of 
hopes, the molt. yactive, and fpirited.in the world, ‘The coun-, 
uy abounds with «mines, and) their chiet exporis are metals, stop 
andfalt,,arsdioamion. thal babuhe ithe sapaal of, the whole 
bangdomnoavha' sl dee. «tat. tw +80 > ati fee sat 
4 Pus le teil wn ‘op POLAND. Oe bes aye Aree Te 
’ gots ee  Leee Mets bert a 
7 i oe ae extenlive kingttom, 700.mniles ie, and 650 broad, ex« 
tending from she,4eth to the 47th deg. N. lat, It. contains tome re- 
-marable- high pmountains, called Krapac or Carpathian; they are, 
covered with evemlafiing faows,, which have been known to fallin) 
the. midit of fummer.,..Polaud is remarkalyle for a fingular produc~, 
tion called | ‘manna, which falls Pe ae dew in May and June, and 


the inhabitants. ufe it for food. ital city is Cracow, which 
has a public fquare, fad to be ety eae in Europe, 
“SWITZERLAND, ) : 


often lies. fupatt the Alps, “between Germany and France, 
the higheft fpot of ground in Europe. It is 260 miles long, 

100 broad, lying between the 46th and 42th deg..N. lat. It 
galt numérous Gad beautiful Jakes, the principal of which are 
thofe of Geneva, Conftance, Lucerne, Zurich, and Neufchatel. The 
cKief city and feat:of government is Dern, ftanding on the river Aar, 
though Bafil on the Rhine is by fonie accounted the capital of all 
Switzerland. ‘The foil and climate produee every thing neceflary for 
thb* ba and temperate, but maibtog to itivite the ra § inva- 
Rae ‘a “Their trade is pent, and their manufactures ¢ ely‘ crape 
: inen. — . 


SPAIN. | ialdyaa 


Spain is nearly furrounded by the Qéean and Mediterranean fea. 
Itis’700 miles long, and 500 broad. The climate is efteemed healthy. 
Its capital is Madrid. The chief rivers are the Ebro, the Douro, 
the Tagus, agus, the’ Guadiana, and the Guadelquiver. Spain produces all 
forts of delicious fruits, plenty of corn, and excellent wine, particu- 
larl fack and fherry.. "The feas afford excellgmtvfifh, in particular 
anchovies, Ie extends from 86 to 44 deg. N. fn? * 

ett Sea. aaa Saoet | « 

PANEL 4 Gh ld colt PORTUGAL. x 

thn 


Thissis 4 pis wethedy hidden in misono, it was anciently | 
called Lufitania! | It is 300 miles long, and 100 broad, lying between 
_ $%knd. da déx.Ni lat. The country affords good wiie, olives, ors 
anges, | and lemons, but does not. ce’eorn enough for its inhab«~ 
- itants. Lidbon is «the ‘capital, fituated on the river Tagus: It is 
builtam the: form of a créfcent,» and»makes’ a’ fuperb appearance 
_ from the river, The wine called! Port, is the produce of ae: ; 
the Spey eee ee cultivated in Operto,» 
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ITALY. 


Is a large peninfula, fhaped like a boot, wafhed on three fides by 
the Mediterranean fea, and feparated from France, Switzerland, and 
Germany by the Alps. It is 600 miles long, and 400 broad, extend- 
ing from the 38th to the 47th deg. N. lat. Rome is reckoned the 
capital of al] Italy, but every feveral ftate, whether empire or repub- 
lic, has its capital. 'The famous burning mountain, Vefuvius, is near 
the city of Naples, which has been twice buried in ruins by eruptions 
of ftone, fulphur, and burning lava from that voleano. Mount Et- 
na is alfoin Jtaly, about the middle of the ifland of Sicily, whofe 
dreadful eruptions have defolated whole ftates, and buried thoufands 
and tens of thoufands at diflerent times in inftantaneous ruin. Italy’ 
is the feat of the fine arts ; mufic, painting, fculpture, and archite&ture’ 
have arrived there to a higher ftate of excellence, than in any other’ — 
part of the world. vee ; 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. é 


This is an extenfive empire, lying between the 36th and 48th deg. 
N. lat. . It is 1000 miles long, and 900 broad. Conftantinopleis the 
capital, it ftands on the weftern fhore of the Bofphorus, and is often 

alled “ the Porte,” by way of eminence. The mountains of Turkey 
are very celebrated ; Mount Athos, through which Xerxes cut a 
canal to accellerate his unfuccefsful expedition into Greece ; Mount, 
Parnafius, confecrated to the mufes; Mount Olympus, and Pindue, 
celebrated in Grecian fable. ‘The foil of Turkey is fruitful, produ- 
cing corn, wine, oil, coffee, rhubarb, and a great variety of plants. . 
and drugs, The climate is delightful ; but Turkey 1s frequently rave — 
aged by the plague;-that frightful fcourge of mankind wherever it_ 
takes place. “Turkey contains all forts of metals and minerals; and. 
its marble is the fineft in the world. eek 


ISLANDS BELONGING TO TURKEY IN EUROPE, 


_Negropont, the ancient Eubea, about 90 miles long, and 50 broad, 
where the Furkith gailies lie. Laan eo 
Candia,or ancient Crete, 200 miles long; and. 60 broad,iin which is 


the famous: Mountslda, where Jupiter is faid to have been educated. 


Cerigo, or Cytherea; celebrated for having been the favourite refi« 
dence of Venus. 383 vs Ma 
4Egina, where money was firft coined. Lemnos, famous for its 

mineral earth. ‘Tenedos, oppofite old Troy. Samos, the birth place 
of the celebrated philofopher Pythagoras. Scio, or Chios, one of the 
feven places that contended for the birth of Homer: - Cyprus, fa- 
mous only for its rich wines, and the conftitutional lazinefs: of its » 
inhabitants, Patmos, where St. John was banifhed, and» where he . 


 wrote'the Apocalypfe. Paros, famous for marble. | 


Rhodes, at the mouth of whofe harbour ftood the famous Coloffus 
of brafs, 195 feet high, reckoned one of the wonders of the world. 
The Cyclades lie in a circle round Delos, celebrated as being. the 
birth place of Apollo and Diana. Zante, famous for currants , 
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_ Afiais fuperior to Europe and Africa in the extent ofits territories, 
ftretching into all climates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where 
the hardy inhabitants are drawn in fledges over the fuow, to the 
fultry regions of Siam and Pegu, where, feated on the lofty elephant, 
the people fhelter themfelves trom the feorching fun by the fpread- 
ing umbrella. Afia extends from the moft northern point of Nova 
Zembla, to the ftraits of Malacca an the fouthern hemifphere, being 
from the 80th deg. N. to the 10th deg..S. lat. It is°4740 miles 
long, and 4600 broad. This, though called the fecond, is the moft 
illuftrious quarter of the globe. Here the firft man and woman were 
created, and here the great and merciful work of our redemption was 
accomplithed by our blefled Saviour. Mount Arraratis in Afia, on 
which it is thought the ark of Noah refted after the waters of the 
deluge fubfided; here alfo is Horeb, where Mofes faw the burning 
buth, and mount Sinai, where the Lord delivered the tea command= 
ments to Mofes. There are various forms of religion profefled in 
-Afia ; Chriftianity, Mahometanifm, and the moft blind and fuperfti- 
tious idolatry. 
TURKEY IN ASIA, 


This is alarge emrpire, 1000 miles long, and 800 broad, lying be- 
tween the 28th and 45th deg. N. Jat. Alleppo is the capital of Afiat« 
ic Turkey. The once great and oppulent city of Jerufalem is now 
an inconfiderable place, little more than a heap of ruins. Jerufalem. 
was the capital of Judea, but was entirely razed to the ground by 
Titus the Roman general, inthe reign of the Emperor Vefpatian, 7 
years after the birth of Chrift. Many other towns and citées, men- 
tioned in the facred writings, are now only ruins. Whe beautiful ru. 

~4ns of the city of Balbec are im Turkey in Afia 


TARTARY. 


Tartary occupies all the northern regions of Afia, Ruffian ‘Tass 
tary, or Siberia, which is an immenfe tract, ftretchiag alon gthe Fro. 
zen Ocean, quite acrofs Afia, from the river Don or Tanias to the 
Eaftern Ocean, 'Tartary is 4000 miles lone from the fea of Afaph to 
Kamfkatka, and 2400 broad. Siberia is a favage, unpolithed, and 
almoft unknown were ag h, the people live in miferable huts: the 
ground is covered with {now above nine months in the year; yet 
this miferable country is the place to which thole unfortunate Rut 
fians are banifhed who in the leaft offend againft the vovernment! 
Nay, fo defpotic is the power of the Czar of Mufeovy, that for on 
fences againft himfelf, whether real or imaginary, he can tear a! 
father of his family from his wife and children, and fend him to dra’ 
out the remainder of his life in the frozen wilds of Siberia, fished ," 
his property, and leave his family to ftarve, Happy nation, where 
no {uch tyranny can be ayes happy Americans, whofe birth: 


r 
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right is liberty! oh facred be the conftitution which fecures thofe 
rights ;may her children, ever fenfible of the. bleflings they enjoy, 
exert every nerve to defend them, The-capital of Ufbec Vartary is 
Bocharia. ‘This immenfe tra@t extends from. the 26th to the 78th 
deg. N. lat. at elt <i ‘ : 
Hass wast CHINA, 3 
-. We know fo little of the interior of China, that it is impofiible te 
zfcertain its divifions. It is faid'to contain feveral thoufand walled 
cities, the principal of which are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. China 
is remarkable for the manufacture of a beautiful kind’ of earthen 
ware, which takes its name from the place where it is madé, and is 
in high eftimation in every civilized couztry. "The Chinefe have 
built a wonderful wall to defend their country from the incurfions 
of the Tartars. [t is. on a circumference of 1500 miles, rifing over 
mountains and’ defcending into vallies, being every where 20 feet 
thick and: 30 high. » The Chinefe have alfo large’ and commodious 
eanals. “The erapire of China is 1450 miles long; and 1260 broad, ex= 
tending from thes20th to the 4¢d:deg. Ni lat © « Wok 

m2 oe JR GHIA PEA ski 


INDIA. 


India is divided into three large tracts ; the empire of the Mogul, 
generally called Indoftan ; the weftern peninfula on this fide the 
Ganges, and ‘the eaftern peninfula beyond the Ganges, It is the, 
richeft country in all Afia, and takes its name from the river Indus, 
It ig 2500 fniles long, and : 600 miles broad from the northern to the 
fouthern point of the two peniniulas. It lies between 1 and 40 deg, 
Nilat. (“India contains numerous fine and navigable rivers. The. 
climate differs Hee in the extremities of this vaft empire, the. 
northern provinces being cool and temperate, while the fouthern. 
aré parched with heat. ‘They are fubject to violent ftorms of thun-. 


der, lightning, wind, and immenfe large hail. When the wet feafon’ 


fets in, it becomes fickly among. the natives, and fatally unhealthy 
to ftrangets. Calcutta, on the river Hoogly, Bengal, are Englith fet-. 
tlements, and Malahar on the Malabar coait, are places of. great 
trade. * Golconda, famous for diamond mines, and Delhi, the capital 
of the great Mogul's empire, are in indoftan. Beeson. 


- PERSIA, tl 
The empire of Perfia is very extenfive, being 1300, miles Jong, and. 
1100 broad,.extending from 24 to 44 deg. N, lat... No country of fo 


reat-an 1* . 
paint the Kur and, the Aras. In thofe parts of Perfia, which 


border on mount Caucafus, and the mountains near the; Cafpian! fea. 


the air is cold.and.pierciag ;in the middle parts it is ferene. purey. 


and exhilerating.; but in the fouthern parts, itis intenfely hot, andr’ 
fubject to noxious: blafs.. Perfia produces delicious fruits, |The» 
Perfians “manufacture very, beautiful: carpets, and fine pearls are 


found, ig the gulf of Pafora.” Mpahan js the capital of all Rerfiay’ 


» 


extent has fo few navigable rivers; the only confiderable : 


LS 
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. Arabia is divided into. 3 parts; Arabia the rocky, Arabia the def= 
ert, and Arabia the happy. It is 1300 miles long, and 1200 :broad, 
lying between the 12th and 30th deg. N, lat. ‘The defert of Arabia 
are ummenfe plains of fand, which, -when agitated by the wind, roll! 
like: the; troubled ocean, and fometimes form mountains, in, which, 
whole caravans have been buried and oft... "Lhe Arabian horfes sare: 
very beautiful. Mecca is the capital, of Arabia, famous. for having: 
been.the birth place of Mahomet. Medina is the placeyof his burial,’ 
The produce of Arabia the happy, is myrrh, frankincenfey,and cafliay 
with numerous other fragrant {pices, from whence-arife the faying, 
all the perfumes of Arabia. 5) Pir ee OP REINO igre . 
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3 INDIAN AND ORIENTAL ISLANDS)». yee yoo 
~The Japan iflands, fituated’ eaft of China, and lying between’ s0 
and 41 deg. N. lat, chieftown Jeddo. The inhabitants are famous 
for a kind of lacqu red ware, ‘called’ Japan, of which they make tea’ 
boards, Aah kd Beal “a she | Pee, SU: CORRS SS 
Ladrone‘iflands, chief town Guam, in 14 deg. N. lat. The natives’ 
aire great thieves, Formofa is ‘a very tine, fertile ifland, belonging ‘to 
the Chinefe. The Philippines, 900 miles foutheaft’ of ‘China, of 
which Manilla is the chief. ‘The Moluccas or Clove iflands, lying” 
between 1 deg. N. and 2 dey. $. Int, ‘They have no corn here, but 
the inhabitants eat a kind of bread'made of fago. The Banda or 
Nutmeg iflands, between 4 arid 5 deg S. lat. chief ifland and town ef 
this group is Lantor. Amboyna, between 3 and 4 deg. S. lat. “The 
ifland of Celebes or Maccaflat, lies urder the equator ; chief produét 
pepper and opium.” Gilolo and Cerdm, 2 other {pice iflands: lying’ 
under the equator, Sunda iflands, of which Borneo is the largeft, rich’ 
With gold and diamonds, producing rice, cotton, pepper, camphor, 
and. the fineft tropical fruits, chief port, Benjar Maffeen. The Ouran 
Outan, is a native of this ifland, andis thought of all irrational crea- 
tures, to refemble'man the moft, Sumatra produces fo much gold 
that it is thought to be the Ophir mentioned fi the feriptutes! ‘Ben- 
coolén is the chief port in thisifland. ‘The greateft part of Java be-~ 
longs to'thé Dutch. "Their capital is Batavia. ‘The Andaman or 
Nicobar ifles'lie in the bay of Pengal. ' Ceylon on thé goat of Coro- 
_mandel, is a very fine and rich ifland. The ivory of CeyTon is thought 
preferable to ‘all others. “The Maldives, lying’ hetweéen the équator 
and cape Cemorin. The cocoa of the Maldives’ is thought to pot’ 
fefs very medicinal qualities. The Yeffo ifles lie_north of Japan. 
The Kurile ifles are not much known; they lie in the fea whiclt’ 
-_feparates the fouthern point of Kamikatka from Japan, ; 
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. This is the third quarter.of the globe, and is a large peninfulayjoin-. 
ed tothe continent of Afia by the itbiaus of Suez, . Its length, row. 
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Cape Bona in the Mediterranean in 37 deg. N. lat. to the Cape of. 
Good Hope in 34 deg. S. lat. is 4800 mules, and its breadth from Cape 
Verd, the moft wefterly part to Cape Guadafni near the ftraits of 
Babelmandel, 3500. ‘The principal rivers of Africa are the Nile, the 
Niger, the Senegal, and the Gambia. ‘The chief mountains, Atlas, the 
Mountains of the Moon, the Sierra Leone,and the Peak of Teneriffe. 
As the greateft part of this extenfive country lies between the trop- 
ics, and the heat is increafed by the reflection of the fun from deferts 
of burning’ fand, it is almoft infupportable to Europeans. ‘The ins 
habitants are quite black. Africa produces figs, raifins; oranges, lem= 
ons, citrons, pomegranates, clives, dates, fenna, leather, civit, gold 
duit, elephant’s teeth, oftrich feathers, pepper, ambergrife, &c. &e. 

The mland country abounds with tigers, lions, leopards, panthers, 
rhinocerofes, crocodiles,and monkies. ‘The native princes war with 
each other, and fell their captives taken in battle to Europeans, @ 
barbarous, degrading traffic. That an unenlightened favage fhould fell 
a fellow creature, over whom the fortune of war has given him pow- 
er, is not furprifing; but that aman, whofe mind is enlightened by 
reafon and religion, one who bears the facred name of Chrifiian, 
fhould encourage the horrid trade, and grow rich by the purchafe 
and fale of human. beings, is a difgrace to humanity. The negro on 
the burning fands of Africa, was born as free, as he who drew his 
firft breath in America or Britain. 


BARBARY. 


Barbary lies. on the coaft of the Mediterranean. Morocco is the 
capital of the kingdom, but Mequinez is reckoned the great empo- 
rium of all Barbary, as it is the refidence of their monarchs. 'The oth- 
er Barbary ftates are Algiers, Tripelt and Tunis.. The whole coun- 
try is very fertile; they produce very fine horfes, fpirited and hand- 
fome. . 

EGYPT. 


Egypt is about 600 miles long, and 550 broad, lying between 20° 
and 32 deg. N. Jat It is divided into Upper Egypt, and Lower 
Egypt. Cairo on the Nile, is the capital of Egypt; and is faid to be 
the largeft city in the world; it is offen called Grand Cairo. 'Thofe 
finpendous ftructures, the pyramids of Egypt, are 2 wonderful curi- 
ofity, the largeft covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendi= 
cular height is 500 feet. ‘This country abounds in black cattle, and: 
has a very fine breed of afles. Their trade confifts of linens, flax, 
éaflia, balm, drugs, &e. &c. . 


ABYSSINIA. © 


This is a large tract of country, 900 miles long, and_800 broad, 
extending from the 6th deg. to the 20th deg. N. lat. They have afea- 
fon here when it rains continually for 6 mpnths, that is frem-Aprif 


be ‘ 
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te September. This country is famous for beinz the feat of the 
fource of the Nile; it contains fome curious quadrupeds, and a 
particularly venomous iafect called the Haltfatya-fly. Some uncom- - 
mon and ufeful vegetable productions, and fome interefting natural 

euriofities, Gondaris the capital of Aby‘linia. ; 


pe!) OTHER ‘AFRICAN STATES, 


Fezan, Bornou, and, Cafhna, are large, interior ftates of Afvica, - 
but very little is known concerning them, — 
Negretta, or Negroland, is avery large country nearly in the 
centre of Africa. Monomotapa, and Monimugi, are inland territories, 
Guinea or the gold coait, comprehends all the conntries on the 
weftera coait of Africa, to which Europeans trade for ivory, gold, 
and flaves. Zanguebar extends along the eaftern coaft of Africa 
frora Mozambique to the red fea. Caffraria is the moft fouthern 
country of Africa, mliabited by ,Hottentots. The Cape of Good 
Hope, which is the moft fouthera promontory of Caftraria, is very 
mountainous ; the top of the Cape is always covered with a cap of) 
clouds before a ftorm. . 


_ AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


Madagafcar is the largeft of all the African iflands ; it is 1000. 
miles ‘long, and between 2 and 300 broad. It abouwads in cattle, 
corn, and valuable gums ; it lies between 10 aad 26 deg, S. lati. 

Zocartry off the moft eaftern cape of Africa, yielding frankin- 
_cenfe, gum tragacanth, and aloes, lying ia 12 deg. N. late, Babel- 
mandel at the entrance of a {trait ofthe fame name whidh leads 105 
the red fea. 

Comora ifles, between 10 and 14 degrees S, lat. Joana is the chief, 
and exacts a tribute from the others. Mauritius, about 400 miles 
eaft of Madagafcar, produces the fineft ebony: in the world. The 
ifle of Bourbon in 21 deg. S. lat. fertile and healthy, produces excel- 
Jemt, coffee. St. Helena 1s. the firft ifland after. you are round the 
Cape. of Good Hope. On a voyage homeward, fhips. ufually touch 
there’ on their return, for refrefthments, Afcention in 7 deg. N. lat. 
# mountainous barren) wand, famous for the number. of turtles: 
it produces. St. Matthew, am uni ited ifland, St, Thomas’s, Ana- 
boa; Princes ifland and Fernando Po, are all im the gulf of Guinea. 
Cape Verd iflanda, off the moft weftern point of Africa. St. Jago 
is the largeft, and is the capital and refidence of the Portuguefe - 
viceroy. The ifle of May producing oe quantities of falt. The 
ifland of Togo is a volcano, Goree a fpet not more tham 2 
miles in circumference, within.cannon fhot of Cape Verd. The 
Canaries between 27 and 29 deg. N. lat. famous for rich wines, and - 
thofe beautiful little finging-birds called.canary birds, Madeiras in 
32 deg. N. lat. have a moft falubrious climate, produce fine cedar trees, 
rich fruit and gums, and thofe rich wines called Madeira, Mda/mfey, 


= » 

The Afores or weftern ifles, about’ “ia between Europe and 
América. St, Michaels is the largeft. it is remarkable that “no 
poifonous ‘aniinal,’ reptile, or infect, nor vermin of any kind will 
live there, for if carried j in hime trading thither, they oe immie~ 
diately on danding. asa PT ON SGA b Oe ES 
AMERICA: te | 

ba 1 a 

‘This vaft continent’ is frequently deorhinardate the New World, 

and is bounded’north by the Frozen Ocean, fouth by wares: Southern - 
Ocean, calt by the’ “Atlantic, which” divides’ it from’ Europe and 
Africa, and weft by the Pacific. “America’ confifts. of two large 
peninfilas, divided by a long narrow neck of land, called ‘the Ifth- 
mus of Darien or Panama. In the great gulf formed ’ by the two 
péninfulas, he an innumerable multitude of iflands denominated the 
Welt Hence; 1 in contradiftinGion to: _— ‘countries and iflands beyond- 
the Cape of Good Hépe; which aré called the Eaft Indies. Atherica 
extends from north*to fouth, upwards’ of 8000 miles; and ‘from 
Greenland ‘to the mofe'weftern partiof North America, it. is 37000 
‘dt extends from 80°deg. N. to 55 dex. S. lat. America is feparated 
from the orth ealt part of the Affiatic Coubmene, by a narrow chan- 
nel not more than thirteen leagues acrefs froma Cape Prince of 
Wales in America to Eaft Cape in Afia. This quarter of the globe 
was difcovered by Chriftopher ‘Columbus’ A. De 1492. America 
contains the largeft rivers in the world, and many” lakes. fo large: 
they may: be ¢: iléd inlaad feas’ of froth water, many gulfs: and fine: 
bays, and forme remarkable ftraits? 

-‘Aimerica enjoys’all the climates the earth albrdss ;itisa treafuiry 
of nature, producing every thing rich, rare, beautiful or beneficial: 
to the human fpecies to be found in the other quarters of the 
world, and wade tine ey coespeatr peculiar to ittelf. be SMM 

silt ihe: " gS ek AMERICA. ° Stq: Tv ye: astra Ne 

siStoseh Ameren may be cohfiderattriinider: his ‘brid «divifionas| 
North; the ‘Britith dominions, New Pritain, ‘Labrador; ' Canada, 
Nova Scotia» South, the: Spanifli:dominions, Old Mexico or New? 
Spain, New Mexico California, Eaft and ‘Weft Florida.” Between ' 
thefe two great divifions lie the United Sates of America. New Bri-' 
tain extends from‘50 to 70 fleg. N. lat. its length is computed at 850. 
miles, aid its bréadth*7500" It is an intenfely cold, unproductive; i in 
hofpitable region, particularly towards the north © Camada’ is fitna- 
ted fouth of New Britain ; it is 600! méleg lon ng, and 200° broad; ly-’ 
ing between 45 and 52: des: Ni latho"Phe principal towns are’ Que- + : 
‘beélind Montrealvon the? riter St. Lawrence. In this: province is 
that: fhapendons éataract the falls! of: Niagara.» Nova'Scotia’ lies on? 
he bead of Canadas: vishoage towns Halifax and: iascplhdey opt 

aSs1s cei s anid vont onpsiaonpsoisda ltt i eats 9 tts ea 
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old Mexico, or ne Spain, lies on ithe, moft. trates “pat of 


N orth America, and is alnoft,furrounded by New Mexico. -It is 
£000 miles long, and 800 at,,the , broadeit - part... Chief towns 


‘Mexico, the. capital isin the middle of.the country, La Vira Cruz on, 


the gulf of Mexico, and Acapulca on the fouth Seas. Mexico. is 
extremely hot ; it produces moze -fruit;than, grain; it extends from 


8, to, 30, “deg, N., Jat. Eaftiaad,, Weft lorida alfo, belongs to the _ 


Spaniards, chief, to acola, and,St.’ Augufline, New Mexico 
and the peniniula rs chi to Santa Fe.and St. Juan. 
‘In South America the Spaniards poflefs: ‘lerra Fira, lying between 
the equator, and 12deg. N, lat. capital Panama. ,Peru,lying fouth 
of Terra Firma, 1800 miles long, and 500 broad, chief towns 


Quito, Lima, and: Cuico. . Chili fouth of: Pein, dies towhs | Sto AYO, 


Raraguiages La Plata, capital Senge samhaiee wos ah oy 


SETTLEMENTS BELONGING TO; ‘THE. PORTUGUESE 
“ici tok, Alda DOL Lida et bo ch ape 


The Boreupatte pottels Brazil. Guiana belongs to the Dutch, of 
which the chief fettlement is Surrinam... In South America are alfo 
Amazonia and Patagonia, but the huropeans have no fettlements at 
either place. i ci is remarkable for the inhabitants being of 
SBE HREM b wt ata it 


: 


D ecbHE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, . : 


"How : “2 the United; States of pea ah bounded, and what. is 
ae extent? 

They are bounded aorth by Noa Scotia” and Canada, eaft bes the 
Atlantic Ocean, welt by the Apalachian Mountains, fouth by Flo- 
rida, They, extend from north to, fowth, above a tloufand. miles; 
and are fituated. hetween $1 and 47.degreces N, lat. 

That rei nar kable sept rivers. and. mountains are there in the 
United States ? vous 

The principal lakes are Lake Snip tion. Lake Ontario, pk Lake 

c 


The rivers, Mifivippi,, Ohio, Monongahela, Allegany, 


North River, Delaware, Sufquehannah aod Potowmac. The thoun- 

tains are the White Mountains,.the. Monadac, the Ofapy, the 

Green Mouiutains, and the Allegany Mountains. 

ae are the animal and esucabie: productions of the United 
ates ? 

-_< They: contain about one . Yonah of the quadrupeds: of the known 


world, fome.of which are peculiar to this country, as the Mam-- 


math, bifen; moofe, mountain eat, opoflum, wood chucks, bears and 
foxes.. They 1 abpahe all kinds of vegetables, to be, found. ia Europe 
‘They have alfo a variety of birds, whofe plumage exceeds thiofe Of 
Europe, but are much inferior to them in. the melody of. their notes. 

The rattlefnake, whofe bite is mortal, is a native of the United 
Btates. 
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‘Which was the firft {tate to which Europeans emigrated, and in 
which they made fettlements ? 

Virginia, a colony of Englith being planted there by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who fent ihips and people out under the conduct of Cap- 
tain Ralph Lane, 1586, but they were unfuccefsful, nor was there 
any permanent fettlement there till A. D. 1614, fince when it has 
been gradually encreafing in population, wealth, and commerce, 
till itis now a very flourifhing ftate. The air in the highlands are 
healthy, but in the fwampy grounds it generates fevers, agues, and 
rheumati¢ complaints. ‘The produce is chiefly tobacco, though they 
do raife grain, but not excellent, There are fome lead mines, and a 
few medicinal fprings in this ftate. ‘ 

Is there no particular circumftance for which Virginia is re- 
markable ? 

It-will ever {tand: preeminent inthe opinion of America, for being 
the birth place of theilluftrious Wafhington, whofe virtues, wif- 
dom, and military abilities, at a very early period of his life were 
called into action, and while merit 1s efteemed, or virtue honoured, 
or while one fpark of gratitude remains in the breaft of Americans, 
they will not failto revere the memory of the man, who led them 
through undefcribable difficulties to peace and independence. 

Which was the next fettlement ? ah 

The next Englith fettlement was made at Plymouth, Mafla- 
chufetts, in the year 1620, by Mr. Robinfon, a diflenting clergy- 
man,and a number of his congregation, who fled from the perfecu- 
tion which purfued them in Europe. In this ftate is Province- 
town at Cape Cod,in a hook of the Cape which was the firft 
port entered by our forefathers when they came to fettle in this 
country in 1620. In Maflachufetts is to be found every variety 
of foil from very bad to very good, fome parts being rocky and 
barren, and others beautifully. fruitful. The ftaple commodities 
in this ftate are fifth, beef, and lumber. Its manufactures are 
numerous, and good ; duck, cotton, filk and thread, lace, paper, 
cards, fhoes, nails, -&c, &c. Several men of diftinguifhed abilities ’ 
have been natives of this ftate; men who took ‘the lead -in the glo- 
_mious revolution ; amongft the meft eminent and ufeful, we muft 
reckon the names of Hancock, Otis, and Adams. ‘I he firft of whom 
Jaid the corner ftone, the laft aiiifted in finithing and rendering 
firm the auguft fabric of American hberty. | Bofton is the capital of 
Mafiachufetts and the feat of government. et 

How tong is it fince Vermont was fettled ? . | 

It was firft fettled by fome families enrgrating from New: York 
and New Hampfhire ; it is one of the lateft fettlemente, and was 
not received into the Union as one of the independent flates till A.D, 
1790. The face of the country is hilly, but the foil is fruitful, the 
principal trade is pot and pearl ath, beef, horfes, grain, butter and 
cheefe. ‘Their chief manufacture is maple fugar, which is madé 
from the fap of the maple tree. The-chara&eriftics of the inhabi- 
_ tants of Vermont is induflry, attiyity and frugality. Literature. be- 


4 


an this ftate. ‘The chief town is Bennington. Vermont appears to 
‘be the moft northern ftate at firft view, but the Diftri& of Maine, 
belonging to Maffachutetts,and the 'Territorynorth weft of the Ohio, 
tend toa higher north iatitude than this ftate. The > firft attempt 
inade to fettle, the Diftrict of Maine was in 1607,-but it was not 
fuccefsful. In 1630 fome permanent fettlements were made. They 
were governed by civil officers of their own choofing till 1652, 
when they were incorporated with Mafiachufetts. ‘The ufeful arts 
are encouraged, and the whole Diftrict is in a very flourithing con- 
‘dition. The chief town is Portland. 

New Hampfhire ? . 

New Hamphhire is a very flourithing fate. Connecticut river rifes 
in the high lands which feparates the United States from the Britith 
province of lower Canada. The foil is fertile; agriculture is the 
‘chief bufinefs of the inhabitants ; their trade confilts of lumber 
and fith ;literatureis encouraged ; many well regulated academies 
for youth of both fexes are feattered through the ftate. The 
largeft town is Portfmouth, but the feat of government Exeter. 

Rhode Ifland ? ey 

Rhode Tfland was firft fettled by a few families from Maffachu- 
fetts ; for ftrange as it may feem, thofe very perfons who fled from 
perfecution in their mativeland, were the firft to exercife its fe- 
verities in the new world, on any who might deviate from their own 
religious tenets. Mr. Roger Williams, fuffering the effects of their 
zeal, left his habitation in the depth of winter,and having, ini com- 
pany with others, croffed Seekhonk river, they landed among’ the 


indians, by whom they were hofpitably received, Here they laid a . 


foundation of a town, which from a fenfe of God’s merciful provi- 
dence to them, they called Providence. Thefe fettlers were foon 
joined by others, and in a few years it became a flourifhing colony. 

he chet ioe in Rhode Ifland is Newport, a very pleafant, healthy 
town, almoft furrounded by the fea. They havea good cotton 
manufactory near Providence. In this ftate they alfo manufacture 
bar and fheet iron, fteel, nails, implements of hufbandry, ftoves, 
‘and fhip iron works. 

Connecticut ? 

Connecticut, though fubject to frequent fudden changes of wea 
ther, is very healthy. It is generally broken land, made up of moun- 
tains, hills, and vallies, but is extremely well watered, and has a 
ftrong, fer@e foil. The trade of Connecticut confifts of planks, 
ftaves, Indian cora, beéf, pork, live cattle, and horfes. There is a 
woollen manufactory and an oil mill in this ftate. The chief town 
is Hartford. They have a college and many academies in Con- 
necticut. This ftate was firft fettled in,1633. Ve es 

New, york as acy 3 ¥ AR ce 

This ftate is interfected by ridges of mountains, running in 4 
north eaft and fouth weft direction, but ond the Alleghagy 
‘mountains the country is a dead level, the foil is rich and there 
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&ts of wood land. In fome parts there are very large 
‘dairies kept, which furnifh excellent butter and cheefe. They 
‘havea very fine falmon fifhery at the mouth of the Saranac river. 
‘This ftate is confiderably behind fome of the neighbouring {tates ix 
agricultural improvements and manufactures, but in regard to 
foreign trade it has decidedly the preference over them all. The 
capital is the city of New York. | 

New Jerfey ? : bye, 

The interior of this ftate is agreeably variegated by hills and 
wallies. ‘he country along the fea coaft is uniformly flat ; almoft a 
‘fourth part of the whole {tate is fandy and barren, unfit for culti- 
vation. The beft land liesin the fouthern parts, along the banks 
of rivers, and there are large fhad fifheries upon the Delaware. 
They raife Indian corn. buck wheat, oats, barley, and flax. The 
markets‘of New York and Philadelphia, are fupplied with fruit, 
vegetables, and butter from New Jerfey. Trenton isthe capital 
of the ftate. Some part of New Jerfey was fettled by the Dutch as 
early as 1615, . 

Pennfylvania ? 

‘the principal parts of this ftate may be called mountainous, for 
the great ridge, called the Alleghany mountains, pafs through fome 
‘of the north weft counties. The vales between thofe mountains are 
of a rich, fertile foil. ‘The fouth fide of Pennfylvania is the beft 
fettled. ‘The products and manufactures of this ftate are many 
and various. ‘The literary, humane, and other focieties are numer- 
ous, as are the colleges, academies, and public {chools. Pennfylvania 
was fettled by the celebrated Quaker, Mr. William Penn, A. D, 
1681. Philacelphia is its capital, and was the feat of federal gov- 
ernment till the commencement of the nineteenth century, when 
it was removed to the city of Wafhington. 

Delaware ftate ? + 

The ftate of Delaware had fome few fettlements. made in it as 
early as the year 1628 by the Swedes. It was afterwards more 
permanently fettled by the Englifh, under the diretion of Lord 
Delaware, who had received a grant of the land from the then King 
of England. Great parts of the low lands are covered with ftagnant 
water, which produce a fickly effluvia, and render the land unfit 
for the purpofes of agriculture. Notwithftanding this, there are 
fome parts of the ftate extremely fertile, and capable of the higheft 
cultivation. Dover is the principal town, and the feat of govern- 
ment. Wheatis the ftaple commodity of this ftate, great quantities 
of which is ground into flour at the Brandywine mills*near Wil- 
mington. Thefe mills give conftant employment to above 200 
people. . ) 

Marvland ? i t ae 

Maryland was fettled in 1682°"by’the exertions and intereft’ of 
Calvert Lord Baltimore, to whom Charles I. of. England, gave 
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a' grant of that tract of the new difcovered yee lad G ‘then generally 
denominated Virginia, but which he called M 
Mary, Charles’queen. ‘The capital was Aaxied Haldligone. in mem- ~ 
ory of the founder. Annapolis, a fmall city, fituated at the mouth 
ofthe river Severn, was forinerly the feat of government, but. is; 
now fallen into decay.” Their trade is chiefly flour and tobacco, of 
which they cultivate mamenfe quantities ‘They have many ex- 
cellent feminartes of learning. 

Has not Kentucky, been added to the Union fince the revolution ? 

The ftatenow called Kentucky, was well known to the indian 
traders, many years before its fettlement. Inthe year 1769, Col. 
Daniel Boon vilitedit, and was fo pleafed with the fiiuation and 
fertile appearance of the country, that 4 years after, he removed his 
family, accompanied by five others, who were joined by 40 men from 
Powles’ Valley, and bezan the fetilement of Kentucky, which is now_ 
one of the moft flourifhing colonies in the sored, and was eretted 
into a ftate in 1790: ‘The climate is healthy and delightful. Snow 
never falls deep or lies long. Winter begins about Chriitmas, and 
gencraily continues between two and three months, but fo mild that 
cattle are feldom houfed, and can exift without fodder. The chief 
town is Lexington. 

North Carolina? 

In North Carolina there are two immenfe fwamps, called great 
Difmal and little Difmal. Great Difmal extends over 100,000 
acres. In this fwamp there is a lake, called Drummond's ponds, 7 
miles long. ‘lhe little Difinal is in Currituck county. Part of ‘this 
fwamp has been cleared and cultivated, and is thought to contain 
one of the richeft rice eftates in America. There is a lake in it 1L 
miles long. Newbern is the largeft town in the ftate. Ih the low 
lands the climate is extremely ealthy, the inhabitants rare 
jet to bilious and nervous fevers, which are fatal to - 
Their ftaple commodity is rice ; they alfo export tobacco, wheat, and_ 
Indian corn, with lumber, bee’s wax, and myrtle wax. It was firft: 
fettled in 1628, — 4 

South Carolina ? + 

South Carolina had the firft permanent fettlement made in it. 
A. D. 1669, by Mr. William Sayle, who brought over a colony froma. 
England, fettled on the neck of Jand where Charlefton now 
ftands. The climate is various in different parts of the ftate, but it. 
is generally thought unhealthy, efpecially the fituation near the rice - 
grounds. Charlefton, which is the capital, is built on alow ground, , 
and the water it affords is brackifh and unwholefome. ‘There are 
feveral months in the year, when the city is almoft deferted, fe- 
vers and other diforders the growth of hot climates, then raging vi- 
olently; but in the healthy feafons, there is no part of America where 
the focial bleflings are more rationally enjoyed than in Charlefton, 
Unaffected hofpitality, affability, and eafy manners, are characterif= 
tics of its inhabitants, Their chief produce is rice,. 
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We come now to the moft fouthern fate, Georgia, 

The firit {ctilement in Georgia, was made in 1782,a char 
itable fcheme Seing fet on foot in England, for the accommodation. 


_ of fuch poor families as might be willing to tranfport themfelves to 


America ; for this purpofe, a large fum was fubferibed by many pub- 
lic f5irited gentlemen, and 10,000 pounds g -:n by government, to 
afift them in their voyage, and to purcha’> the neceilary utenfils of 
hufbandry. The humane defign was executed with vigour, and 
Georgia which it wasnamed in honour of his Britanic majefty, foon be- 
camea flourithing solony. Thefoil isin general fértile ; they cultivate. 
rice, cotton, 2nd indico, which conflitutes their chief commerce. The 
winters are very mild, but the fammers rather unhealthy. Savan- 
nah was formerly the capital of this ftate, but Augufta is the prefent. 
feat of government. bias 

Have there not been many late additions to thefe ftates? 

Yes; the Territory nerth weft of the Ohio, a fine. fertile tra&t of 
country, increafing faft in population, and rifing daily in refpecia-. 
bility. Allo Tennefiee and Miulifippi Ferritory, aad that large tract- 
ef country called Louifiana, lately purchafed from France by the 
United States. 

American iflands.? 

The great Gulf, formed by the-two peninfulas of North and South, 
America, is feattered over with a multitude of iflands, cailed the 
Wett indies; thefe are the Bahamas, the Bermudas, and the Cari< 
bees. ‘i hefe illends beiong chiefly te the Englith, French, and Dutch. 
They Ne within the tropics, and are fubject to extreme heat. The 
only difference of feafons known here,is the wet and the dry ; the-, 
face or tae country is green all the. year round, and the fruit trees 
have blofoms, green, and ripe fruit on them, at the fame time. Be- 
indes the‘e, is the ifland of Newfoundland, lying north eaft of the- 
United States cf Americ, famous for the extenlive fifhery carried 
on upon its confit, chief town St. Johns. > rest 

New Difcoveries ? . ; 

Withia a very few late years, our geographical knowledge has. 
been greatiy extended -by the difcoveries of modern navigators, 
among whom no one has rendered more-effential fervice to the f{ei- 
ence than Captain James Cook. He made the. moft important dif- 
coveries in the fouthern hemilphere, explored the eaftern coaft, of 
New Holland, penetrated te the utmoft navigable limit of the An- 
tarctic fe2, and in the courfe of his voyages, has made difcoveries: 
equal im number and importance to thofe of. all the navigators of. 
his own or any other country, collectively, from Columbus to the 
prefeut day. Having achieved fo much, it is painful to reflect that 
he lived not to enjoy the honours due to his meritorious labours, but 
as he was returning from his laft voyage, he terminated his ufeful, 
life at Owyhee, one of the Sandwich iflands, being facrificed to. the 
momentary fury of a namelefs favage. The lofs of this eftimable. 
man was lamented not only by Britain, but by every nation who re- 
vere talents and virtue. ‘Fhe moft honourable eulogies.kave been. 
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paid to his memory, but no panegyric can exceed his deferts ; hor 
are monuments neceflary to perpetuate the memory of James Cook ;' 
thofe he erected with his own hands will be eternal i, ee 
“ He came and he faw, not to conquer but fave, 
The Cefar of Britain was he; MP hal 
He {corned the idea of making a flave, 
For he knew man by mature was free. 
Though his lofs all regret, *twould be impious to grieve, 
For his name ever honoured immortal ‘fhall live.” 
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N. B. The particulars of all the new difcoveries are not given in’ 
this exercife, as they are mentioned in the former part of the work: 
ima concife manner, and can eafily be referred to by learners who* 
may with to trace the voyages on a map, or on the globe, and as- 
they vifit the feveral iflands, take a-flight view of the inhabitants,’ 
products, &e, &es . 


The mot familiar Problenis to be folved by the Ter=" 
reftrial Globe. 


To find the latitude and longitude of any place ? 

Bring the place to the graduated fide of the brafs meridian, * and’ 
the figure that ftands over it thews its latitude or diftance from the: 
equator, then obferve the degree the brafs meridian cuts on the 
equator, and that is its longitude or diftance, either eaftward. or 
weftward from the ‘ given meridian: . 

The latitude and longitude of any place being given, to find that 
place upon the globe? : : 

Bring the given longitude found on the equator, to the brafs 
meridian, and look for the given latitude on the meridian ; under 
the degree is the place required. ; 

To. find the fun’s place in the ecliptic at any time? ; 

The month and day being given, look for the fame on the wood-" 
en horizon, and over againft the day you will find+ the particular 
fign and degree in which the fun is at that time, which’ fign and: 
degree being noted in the ecliptic; the fame isthe fun’s. place, or 
nearly, at the time defired. | : 

To find the fun’s declination,that is its diftance from the equa- 
tor either north or fouth ? 

Find the fun’s place, as in the laft problem, and bring it to the 
edge of the brafs meridian, and the degree of the meridian exa@ly - 
over itis the declination. If the fun be on the north of ‘the’ equits- 
noctial,it is faid to have north declination, but if‘on the Sovth; is: 
has fouth declination. . : 

To rectify. the globe ? ‘ 

Va 


ret 
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To rectify the globe for the latitude of any given place, hava 
turned the graduated fide of the brafs meridian towards you, move- 
ae higher or lower, till the pole ftands as many degrees above the: 
wooden horizon, as the latitude of the place is for which you. 
would redcufy. *rhasif the place be London, you muft  raife the 

north pole 51 anda half degrees, becaufe that is the latitude of it, 

which brings that city tothe top or zenith of the globe. In all 

problems relating to north, you muft elevate the north pole, but 

in thofe that have fouth latitude you muft raife the fouth pole, and 

ebferve that the north pole muft always incline to: that part of. 
the horizon marked June, and the” fouth pole to that marked 

December. 

To meafure the diftance from one place to another ? ? 

_Fix the quadrant of alsitude over one of the given: places, and’ 
extend it to the other, it will fhew the number of degrees be- 
tween them, which being multiplied by G0, will-give the diftance in’ 
geographical miles. 

‘To find on what point of the compafs one place bears. from: an-- 
other ? 

Rectify the globe to. the latitude of one of the places and bring: 
it to the brafs mountain, then fix the quadrant of altitude over that 
place, and-extendit from thence to the other, and the end will, 
poimt upon the horizon the pofition, and thereby fliew on what - 
point of the compafs it lies dire@ly from the other. 

‘Yo find at any hour of the day what o’clock it is at any place in 
the world ? _ 

Bring the place where you are to the brafs meridian, fet the 
hour circle to the hour given, turn the globe till the place you. 
| want comes underthe meridian, and the hour circle will point out . 
what the hour is at that place wherever it be. 

To find at what hour the fun rifes or fets any day in the year? 

Rectify the globe for the latitude of the-places you are in ; bring 
the fun’s place for the day given to the brafs meridian, and fet the. 
hour circle to XII. then turn the fun’s place to the eaftern edge 
ef the wooden horizon; and the hour circle will point out the hour 
ef rifing ; if you bring thefun’s place to the weftern edge, the hour 
circle will fhew the time of its fetting: Double the time of the 
fun’s rifing on any day, and it gives the length of the night ; 
double the time of its fetting, and it gives the length of the day. 

To find the length of the longeft and -fhorteft days and nights 
in any part of the world ? 

Elevate the pole according to the latitude-of the given place, and 
bring the firftdegree of Cancer to the brafs meridian, and fet the- 
haur circle to K.then bring the fame degree of Cancer to theeaft- - 
ern part of the wooden horizon, and the hour circle will fhew the 
time:of, the fun's rifing. Ifthe fame degree be brought to the weft, 
ern edge, the hour circle will fhew the fetting, which being - 
doubled will give the length of the longeft cer and fhorteft night. 
tf we bring the firlt degree of Capricorn to the brafs meridian, and” 
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proceed as before, we fhall have the length of the fhorteft days and 
lengeft nights. . 

To find all thofe places to which the fun is vertical for any given: 
day ? 

Mine the fun’s place for the given day to the brafs meridian, and. 
obferve the degree of its declination, then turn the globe quite 
round, and all thofe places that pafs under the fame degree as its’ 
declination, are thofe to which the fun will be vertical that day 
at noon. , 

The day and hour being given, to find that particular place of. 
the earth to which the fun is vertical at that very time ? 

Bring the fun’s place for the given day to the hed meridian, and: 
obferve the degree of its declination, then bring the place where: 
you are to the brafs meridian, and fet the hour circle to the given. 
hour, next turn the globe till the hour circle points to the upper 
XIL or noon. Look under the degree of the fun’s declination for 
that day, andthat is the place to which it is vertical at the given. 
hour. Ifit be morning, the globe muft be turned from eaft to weft ;. 
if in the afternoon, from weft to eaft. 

A place being given in the torrid zone, to find thofe two days of 
the year in which the fun fhall be vertical to the fame? 

Bring the given place tothe brafs meridian, and mark what de-- 
gree of latitude is exactly above it, then turn the globe round, and 
obferve the two points of the ecliptic that pafs through the fame: 
degree of latitude ; laftly, fearch on the wooden horizon, (or by 
proper tables of the fun’s annual motion) en what days the fun 
pafies through thofe points of the eclijtic, for thofe are the days 
required in which the fun is vertical to the given place. 

Yo find the altitude of the fun on any given hour of the day, at. 
any place? 

Rechfy the globe to the latitude of the given place, and fcrew 
the quadrant of altitude tothe zenith ; find the fun’s place in the: 
ecliptic for that day, bring it to-the brafs meridian, and fet the hour 
circle to XII; then move the globe round till the hour circle flews. 
the given hour; bring the quadrant of altitude to lie over the 
fun’s place; andthe number of degrees upon the quadrant, con-. 
tained between the funs place and the wooden horizon, will be 
the altitude required. 

To find thofe inhabitants of the earth that are called Antoeci ?> 

Thefe-are fuch as live in the fame femi-circle of the meridian, 
but in oppofite parallels of latitude ; both of them have mid-day 
and mid-hight at the fame inflant of time, but the feafons of the» 
year are different ; it being fummer to the one when it is: winter’ 
to the other. Thefe are found by counting equal degrees of lati<- 
tude north and fouth from the equator upon the fame meridian. 

To find thofe inhabitants of the earth that are called Periceci? 

‘They are thofe who live under the fame parallel of latitude, but- ' 
in oppofite femi-circles of the fame meridian; both of them have» 


the feafons of the year the fame, but they change theis turns. of! 


wy 


= 


F: ca Ging fo that Na it is v mid-day with one, it is i mie 
to the other. 

_ To find thofe inhabitants of the earth that are called Antipodes ? 

Thefe living in oppoltte parallels of latitude, aad oppofite meri= 
Gians, have their feet directly oppofite to each other, in a line pai . 
fing through the centre of eh: earth ; and they have their days and’ 
nights directly contrary, as alfo their feafons of the: year ; when it is 
fummer with one, it is winter: with the other ; and when it is mid« 
éay. to the firft, it is mid-night with the oppofite, 
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Waar is neceflary to the Rudy hiory with advantage and’ 
ure? 

In the ftudying of hiftory, ete: thiselt be taken to read it in fuch 
order, and with fuch attention, as thall enable us clearly to diftin- 
guifh facts, perfons, times and places,and to this end it is nec 
to have a competent knowledge of chronology and geozraphy, whic 
have been defervedly called tac two eyes of hiftery, ap chef give ani 
additional light to it, and remove all kiad of confution. 

What is the moft ancient, and yet the moft authentic hiftory ? 

The bible, and is termed hiftory. Profane hiftory gives an 
account of the rife and fall of various nations, ftates, and empires, 
their different religions, Res er erie of 
government. 

How many forms of government are there? > 

‘Three, viz. monarchy, ariftocracy, and . Every conn- 
try is under one or other of thefe, or elfe has a fort of mixed govera- 
ment, compounded of two, or perhaps all three of them. In a mo- 
narchical government, the fupreme power is lodged in one perfon’ 
only, who is ftyled or emperor; and this form of government’ 
is called defpotic, which means, that the fovereign confults his own: 
will only. Under an ariftocracy,a country is ruled by the nobles. 
Republics tend to this form of government, as feveral of tlie prin- 
cipal members are chofen to govern the ftate. Ima democracy, the 
fupreme authority is lodged with the common people, or in perfons’ 
chofen by them. Some republics partake of this form. In the niix~ 


ed government, the authority of the fovereiga i limited and re- — 


{trained by the laws, and by the aflembly of the ftates. In England; 
the government is compounded of all the three for-:s. In an hered- 
itary kingdom, the fon fucceeds to the throne upon the death of 
his father, and in fome governments, females fucceed. In an elec- 
tive kingdom, the king’s children have no right of inheritance, but! 
when the fovereiga dies, the ftates affemble, and choofe a king. 
ere Rates, and nations, are moft particularly noticed! 

modern hi ? 

France, Spain, Ruflia, England, Holland, Pruffia, Poland, Sweden, 
Turkey in Europe and Afia, North and South America Franeeep- 
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pears to be the moft ancieat kingdom in modern Europe. It was: 
’ originally the country of the ancient Gauls, but takes its prefent. 
name from the Franks, a fet of German emigrants, who. completed: 
the foundation of the late monarchy, under Clovis, about the year 
476. Great part of France was conquered by Edward Ill. of 
England, and in the year 1420, Henry V, made a conqueft of it, 
and was declared regent and heir to the crown of France. A few. 
years after, the Faglifh were entirely routed by the famous Joan of 
Arc, and in 1450, they were entirely driven out of France, 
A dreadful maiiacre took place at Paris,in Auguft 1792. Louis. 
XV1, was dethroned and imprifoned, together with the queen and 
royal family, and on the 21{t of September, the national convention 
patted a decree for the abolition of royalty ; viclent factions fucceed: 
, ed, the churches were plundered, their revenues feized on, the con- 
vents thrown open, and numbers of the clergy banifhed; and on the: 
21 of January 1793, the unfortunate king was beheaded. Dread- 
ful were the convulfions which now rent this devoted nation. ‘The 
conftitution had been declared republican, but their rulers were fre- 
quently changed, and every change coft thoufands of lives. At 
length a bold adventurer ftarted into netice, Napolean Bonaparte, a 
native of Corfica: he headed their armies directed their councils, and* 
without appearing to aim at power, fo effectually gained the confi- 
dence of the people. that. having rifen from one degree of honour'to 
another, he was at ‘irft chofen chief conful, and at length elected’ 
and crowned emperor of the Gauls, eftablifhing a more abfolute 
monarchy than was experienced before the revolution. He is the: 
-prefent fovereign. ; 

Who were the firft inhabitants of Spain ? 

The Celtia,a people of Gaul. Spain was known to the ancients: 
by the name of Iberia, Hefperia, and Hifpamia. After the Celtia, 
the Phencocians pofleffed themfelves of the moft fouthern -parts, - 
were the firft civilizers of the kingdom, and the founders of the- 
raoft ancient cities. About 16 years before the birth of Chrift, it 
became fubject to the Romans. On the decline of that empire, it be- 
came a prey to the Goths, who founded the Spanifh monarchy, unv 
der their king Alaric I. ‘Thefe were invaded by the Saracens, 
who continued to ravage the country till towards the year 1475, 
when Ferdinand and his queen Ifabella expelled the Moors entirely. 
This was the queen Ifabella who equipped Columbus on_his* 
adventurous voyage forthe difcovery of a new world. The 
Spaniards were, til within a very few years, moft rigid Roman Cath- 
olics, and there was a very fevere inquifition for the punifhment of 
all who did not adhere to the tenets of the Romith church. This. 
tribunal was held in fecret and in darknefs; there was no appeal‘ 
from its decifions, and its punifhments were breaking of limbs, lace- 
rating the fieth, pinching with hot irons, and burning alive. But 
thus much good has arifen from the revolution in a fifter kingdom; 
that thefe execrable receptacles of Monkifh fuperftition and bigotted. 

tyranny are in a great meafure abolifhed, The government ef 
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‘Spain fill continues ical, the fuceflion to the crown is hered- 


gay? hee tataaer es. 

The hiftory of Portugal is greatly interwoven with that of Spain; 
for when the Moors of Africa made themfelves mafters of the great« 
eft part of Spain, they penetrated alfo into this country, where they 
eftablithed governors, who made themfelves kings. After m 


fruitlefs attempts by the kings of Leon, it was at length pride 

and becaine an ag ah ape but in 1139, Alonzo IL affumed 

the title of king of Portugal. In 1520, it was again feized on by 
Philip Ul, king of Spain, but in 1640, the people thook off the Span- 
ith yoke, and ele@ed for their king John, Duke of ‘Braganza, who 
took the name of John 1V. in whofe family it has ever fince remain- 
ed independent of Spain, y 

Of Ruifia ? 

Rutlia feems to have been in a ftate of barbarifm, till about the 
year 1540,when John Bazilowitz reconquered it from the Tartars, to 
whom it had been many years fubject, and reftored it to i 
cy. In the fixteenth century, the Ruflians difecovered and conquer- 
ed Siberia. Ruflia became an empire under Peter IL. deferved- 
ly furnamed the Great ; for never was a more indefatigable prince for 
the welfare of his people. By his endeavours, aided by his Emprefs, 
Catherine I. the Ruflians emerged from a ftate ing on 
favage barbarity, to fomething like refinement. ‘lhe arts were in- 
troduced and protected, and the Czar himfelf fet the brighteft ex- 
ample of fortitude, patience, temperance,and forbearance. He 
blended juftice with clemency, he aflerted his own authority, and 
would be obeyed, but he was never deaf to the application of his 
fubjects, ever ready to hear and redrefs their grievances, he was al- 
mmoft idolized. : 

How has Ruflia been governed fince his death? 

Chiefly by women. ‘The late Czarina, Catherine I. though 
wife, prudent, and formed for power, fuffered her ambition 
to hurry her into ations, degrading to humanity and offenfive to 
juftice. She afcended the throne A. D. 1762, having previoully des 
pofed her confort,-Peter If. The entperor John had been de- 
pofed fome years before, and was kept in clofe coufinement; he re- 
mained a prifoner till 1764, when an attempt being made to releafe 
him, he was killed by the officer of the guard, who had orders from 
the emprels to that purpofe. This Catherine was of a mafeuline un- 
derftanding, ambitious, haughty and reveugeful ; the fouyht conquett 
as the means of extending power; fle was fuccefsful in her milit 
purfuits, and her reign has been the admiration of ali Europe; but 
the untimely death of thofe two unfortunate fovereigns, Peter wad 
John, have caft a thade upon her moft iltuftrious aétions, which ne 

-time can take away. She was a fteacy friend, but an implacable en- 
emy. She will however be remembered with enthufiatm by the 
Ruflians. She abolithed the cuftom of torturing criminals to make 
them confefs their crimes. She allo encouraged commerce, and ef 
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tablithed a neutral navy for the protection’of the commerce of any 
“mation not at war, from infults or attacks of belligerent powers. She — bf 
~ avas fucceeded by her fon Paul. He reigned but a fhort time, and 
his fon Alexander is the prefent Emperor. “ae 
Is fiolland a kingdom or a republic? . a 

_ A-republic. It was originally an affemblage of feveral lordfhips, _ 


dependant upon the king of Spain, from whofe yoke they withdrew *s 
themfelves during the reign. of Philip Il.in the year 1579, © 


+ 
under the conduct of the Prince of Orange, and formed the republic, 
now called the fewen United Provinces ; the office of Stadtholder or =~ 
Captain General ofthe United Provinces,was made hereditary in the 
Prince of Orange’s family. ‘The Dutch are brave, induftrious and 
perfevering. ‘They may be compared to colonies of Canadian bea- 
vers, who, by unwearied labour and mutual afiiftance, are enabled to 
build fecure habitations on the banks of rapid rivers, and to formfo- ~ _ 
' ¢ieties rendered invincible by the tie of firm union. They arethe, 
moft. commercial nation in the world, but they depend mbre on fore > 
eign commerce, than internal manufactures for their riches; fo exs 
tenfive and numerous is their fhipping, and their freightage fo low, 
that they are deemed. the naval carriers of European merchandize. 
Duzing the late revolutions in France, great innovations have been 
‘made by that nation, on the property and government, not only of 
the Hollanders, but ofthe Netherlands in general. 
Is there any thing particular in the hiftory of Sweden? 
_ The hiftory of Sweden and indeed of all other northern nations 
in their early ftate, is confufed and uninterefling ; that of Sweden is 
_intirely void of confiftency till about the middle of the 14th century, 
In 1387, Margaret, princefs of Denmark, and queen dowager of Nor 
way, reigned over both thefe kingdoms ; this princefs to an inordinate 
ambition, added an, enlargement of mind, which rendered her capa- 
~ ble of conducting the greateft and moft complicated defigns; fhe 
reduced by arms and intrigue a vaft extent of territory, and became 
‘queen of Norway, Denmark and Sweden in 1394. She projected 
the unien of Calamar, by which thefe kingdoms were in future to re- 
main under one fovereign. After the death of Margaret, many rev 
olutions' fucceeded, till Chriftian Il. the laft king of Denmark 
who was king of Sweden, attempting to render himfeif an abfolute 
monarch, was the means of changing the form of government in 
Sweden. To forward his defign, a plan was laid to maflacre ali the 
principal nobility. This horrid plot was aétually put in execution — 
November 8th, 1520. Of all thofe who could oppofe the defpotic ~ 
-defigns no one remained but Guftavus Vafa, a young prince de- 
fcended from the ancient kings of the country. ‘The revolution un- 
der Guftavus Vafa is an interefting period. ‘That young princehav« — 
ing efcaped:the {nares laid by Chriftian and his adherents to deftroy* — 
him, entered the mines in the mountains of Dalecarlia, where — 
he wrought as a common labourér. Here, furmounting a thoufand _ 
_ apparently invincible cbfacies, he engaged the favage but warlike 
people of Dalecarlia, to efpeufe his caufe; he conquered their ty> 7 
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ranical oppreflor, and Sweden by-his means again acquired indepen- 
ait e pe firft created hick adminiftrator, and bait 
of Sweden, by the unanimous voice of the whole nation. Guftavus 
died in 1559, and from that period till the death of Guftavus Adol- 
phus, who was killed on the plains of Lutzen. His daughter Chrif- 
tiana was but fix years old at her acceflion to the throne, and when 
arrived to years of maturity, her mind. having taken a romantic turn, 
“fhe refigned the kingdom to her coufin, Charles Guftavus, in 
1654. e died of a fever, when his fon and fucceffor, Charles XI. 
was only five years old. Charles having filled the throne 37 


t 


years, was fucceeded by his fon, the celebrated Charles X{lL. No. 


prince is better known in hiftory than this hero. The kings of 
Denmark and Poland, with the Czar of Mufcovy, entered into a 
confederacy again{t him, but he made head againft them all; he de- 
ftroyed Avgalton king of Poland, but tarnifhed his laurels by put- 
ting the brave count Patkul, to an ignominious death. The end of 
his reign was not fo fuccefsful as the commencement, and he was kill- 
ed in the 36th year of his age, at the fiege of Fredericfhal, fome fay 
by a mufquet ball, and others by a piftol froma nearer hand. Noth- 
ing very material occurred from this time till the reign of Gufta- 
vus Ill. who, paying no regard to oaths, adminiftered to the 
‘Swedith monarchs at their inauguration, aimed at abfolute pover- 
eignty, and completed his defign by a total revolution in the eonfti- 


tution, 1772. He died, March 29th, 1792, of the wounds he receiv- | 


ed from the hand of a daring affailin, who difcharged the contents of 

a piltol into his body, at the opera houfe on the 16th of March He 
~ was fuceeeded by his fon, Gnitavus Adolphus IV. 

* What do you krow of the hiftory of England ? 

England and Scotland were formerly two kingdoms, but were 
united under one fovereign in the year 1603, when James VI. 
of Scotland, became by inheritance, and by the laft will of queen 
Elizabeth, the f@ tof that name, king of England, and in 1707 they 
were more firmly united under queen Anne, Wales, anciently 
called Cambria, was united to England in the year 1282, under 
Edward I. who defeated and killed Llewellyn the prince of that 
country, and Edward's eldeft fon was afterwards declared prince of 
Wales, fince which time, the eldeft fons of the king's of England 
have borne this title, aud thefe united kingdoms are now called 
Great Britain, 

Britain was little known to the reft of the world till the defeent 
of the Romans on thatifland, under Julius Cafar. The inhabitants 
from the earlieft period of hiftory are accou:.red brave, intrepid, and 

“actuated by a {pirit of independence, which fpurned ac foreign ins 
novations. ‘Their king Charactus, thouwh on!lya rude, undifciplined 
foldier, and with an army greatly inferies to his enemies, continued 


above nine years to oppofe the Roman invaders: he was at length © 
taken prifoner and fent to Romie, where as he obferwed their mag- - 


nificent buildings, fumptuous dreffes, and all the fuperb para- 
pheraalia of unbounded power and riches, he exclaimed, alas, that 
AA 
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. people poflefed of fuch magnificence, fhould envy mea poor cott 
“ gn Britain, Eut when Rome, oppreiled by her own exuberance. 
wealth and. power, funk into flavery, the Britains expelled then! 
Britain foon after was ravaged by the Picts and Scots, whofe in- 
roads:and depredations they found more intolerable than thofe of the 
Romans. They applied for afliftance to the Saxons, who fent them 
an arory under the conduc of Hengift and Horfa, who foon routed” 
the Picts and Scots; but finding the country fertile, and the people» 
credulous, they eftablithed, an empire for themfelves, dividing the 
° iftand into feven kingdoms, well known by the name of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. It was about 400 years after the arrival of the Saxons 
in England. that Gregory,a pious Monk; introduced chriftianity. © 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was the firft chriftian monarch in Britain, — 
Who were the next invaders of Britain? —__ | oh 
The Danes. ‘Thefe barbarous innovators were frequently repul- 
fed, efpeciaily by Alfred the Great, a prince who feemed not only 
born to. defend his bleeding country, but to adorn humanity. .Pof- 
fefled of an elevated mind, penctrating genius, and unremitting ap- 
plication, he aimed at excellence in every thing he undertook. He 
entirely fubdued the Danes, and obliged thofe who did not choofe 
to embrace chriftianity, to depart the coafts. Alfred founded the 
univerfity of Oxford; he encouraged literature, and as his valour had 
ais proteMed his kingdom by arms, he endeavoured to polith it by the 
introduction of the fine arts. After his deceafe, his fucceflors having 
neither his prudence, forefight, nor ftrength of mind, England con~ 
tinued: to be harrafled by the Danes, who in time bécame mafters of 
the ifland, under Canute the Great Britain continued fubject to the- 
Danes, till William of Normandy conquered it. This was upwards 
of 600 years from the firft eftablifhment of the Saxon monarchy, 
After William the Conqueror, did the crown defcend in the Nor-, 
man fucceffor ? cet BBE Rit” ll igi 
Yes, either dire¢t or by collateral branches ; but ligle is recorded | 
worthy repetition, (except the circumftances relative to the erufaders, 
or knights and foldiers engaged in the holy war, defigned to free Je- ° 
rufalem from the yoke of the Saracens,) till the reign of John, who 
granted to his fubjects:a charter, called: Magna Charta, the famous 
bulwark of Englifh liberty. To him fucceeded Henry Ul. Edward f, 
and If. This laft was an unfortunate prince ; weak in his mind; and _ 
governed by difgraceful favourites, he abdicated the throne in favour. 
of his fon about the year 1527. . His moft bitter enemy was Habella 
his q:een, who in conjunétion with her abandoned favourite, Morti+ 
mer, imprifoned the poor old king, and had him put toa cruel death. - 
Edward Ill. raifed to the throne by the voice of parliament, which 
is the voice of the nation, began his reign by taking vengeance on 
the traitor Mortimer; he ftrove by every means in his power to, fe- 
cure the afiections of his fubjedts. . His fon Edward, prince of Wales, , 
_ known by the name of the Black Prince, gained the meniorable bat-, 7 
tle of Creffy. It was in this king’s reign that Oalais, being reduced +, ae 
by a fiege, Edward, in order to punifh the obftinacy of, the citizens,, — 
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who had“held out a twelvemonth, demanded the lives of fix of their _ 
principal men, who offered themfelves with ropes round their necks — 

to é his indignation, but he {pared their lives at the interceffion 


of queen Philipi. A victory gained by the Black Prince near Pioc+ 
set qui towed, in wach joke, Play of France, was talsen prif- 
ener; but thelatter end of this fplendid reign was rendered gloom 
by the death of the prince of Wales. It was Edward IIT who inft- 
tuted the order of the knights of the garter, , 
| ‘Was not England involved in a civil war foon after this ? 
Edward Ill. fecond fon, fucceeding to his father by the title of 
- Richard Il, and in the early part of his’ reign, having banifhed 
ingbroke, duke of Hereford, he afterwards returued and invaded 
the kingdom, depofed Richard,and ufurped the throne, by the 
name and title of Henry [V. His fon Henry V. conquered-a great 
part of France ; he was crowned king of France, and efpoufed Ca- 
’ tharine, daughter to the conquered monarch Charles, bu Englith, 
a§.hias been already related, were driven out of France by Joan of 
Arc, a very few years afterwards, and in the reign enry VI. 
Richard, duke of York; defcendéd on the mothers fide from Ed- 
ward IIf. pretended a right to the throne. A long and bloody con- 
tention took place betweea the houfes of York and Lancafter, 
which ended in an ynion of the two families, when Henry, duke 
of Richmond, conquered Richard WL arf marrying Elzabeth, 
daughter of Eaward IV. was proclaimed king of England, by the 
title of Henry Vil. Henry VIIl. was ff by his three chil- 
dren, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth ; Edward died in his minority, 
Mary's reign was remarkable for the perfecution of the proteft- 
ants, and Elizabeth’s reign is fuppofed to have been the zenith of 
Britith glory. Her reign was only tarnifhed by the condemnation 
of the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots; who was beheaded ia 
Fotheringfay Caftle, where fhe had been a prifoner 14 years, At 
the death of Wizabeth, a union took place between the kingdoms of 
Scotland and England. - 
_ What other remarkable revolutions are noticed in the Britifhannals? 
The beheading king Charles 1. after which there was an inter- 
regnum cf eleven years, Oliver Cromwell being protetor of Eng- 
land. But Charles Ul. being reftored to the throne, monarchy was 
again eftablithed. James Il, brother and fucceffor to Charles, abdi- 
cated the throne in 1689, when the prince of Orange, who was 
grandfon to Charles 1. was called to the throne, and reigned joint-- 
ly with his wife, under the title of William and Mary. ‘To them 
ucceeded Anne, and in her the Stewart line being extinét, the 
prefent family of Ghuelph, electors of Hanover, and defcended by _ 
the female line from the York family, afcended the throne of Eng- 
Jand. ‘Three of this family have, in fu fwayed the Briti 
sae and the only revolution that has taken place in that period, 
is the feparation of the American colonies from the Britith gov-. 
ernment, by which they are become free and independent ftates. 
@Vhat is the government of Poland ? * 
It is of a mixed form, being monarchical and ariftocratical, The 
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king is elected by the nobility, gentry, and clergy of the country, and. 
itis their cuftom not. to inter their dead king till a new one is elected. 
Poland was anciently the country of the Vandals, but becamea king-_ 


_ dom in 1000. Otho HI. emperor of Germany, conferring the title 
of king on Boleflaus I. Staniflaus Auguftus, formerly count Ponas 
towiki, was crowned king of Poland in 1764. His name deferves to 


be immortalized, for his generous exertions for the welfare.andliber- _ 


ty of his fubje€ts in 1791, when a revolution took place to remove 
_thofe barriers which had kept the nobility and citizens at too great 
_a diftance from each other ; the king and nobles, patriotically ftood 
forward, and new formed the conftitution in a manner that did them 
honour ; but Poland has been difmembered by the emperor of Ger- 
many, the empreis Catherine I. of Ruflia, and the king of Pruffia, 
who, by a partition treaty moft unjuftly feized and divided among 
them the moft valuable territories in 1772. : thes 
What knagy you of Germany and Switzerland? 
The government of Germany is of a mixed forms the emperor is 
head, but not™mefter of the empire, for he can do little without the 
canfent of the electors. princes, and imperial! free cities, which, alto~ 
gether form what is called the Diet of the empire. There are nine 
electors, in whom are invefted the right of electing the emperors of 
Germany, who are not hereditary printees, but when an emperor dies, 
thefe electors affemble, and choofe another, 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, king of France, was the foun- 
der of the German empire in 800. ‘The prefent emperor is alfo king 
of Hungary and Bohemia. ! 


The government of Switzerlard is a free republic ; the different © 
cantons, though united by one bond, are governed by their own laws. 


Here too the encroaching Gauls have made ignovations, but without 


effecting an entire change. 
Inform me of Denmark and Norway ? 


Denmark ts an hereditary kingdom, and the Danifh kings are le- 
gal fovereigns, and perhaps the only legal fovereigns in the world, — 


for the fenators, nobility, clergy and commons, divefted themfelves 
ef their right, as well as power, in 1660, and made a_ formal furren- 
der of their rights to the then reigning king, Frederick II. Den- 
mark was the ancient kingdom of the Goths. The crown was elec- 


tive till i660, when it was declared hereditary in favour of Fred- . 


erick IIL 


Norway has belonged to the crown of Denmark ever fince the 


ear 1387, and is governed by a Danifh viceroy. 
- What ie the government of Pruflia? 


It is monarchical, and very defpotic ; the fucceflion is hereditary, ; 


The ancient. inhabitants of Pruflia were a brave, warlike people; 
they continued independent, and Pagans till the time of the crufades, 
when the German knights of the tuetonic order, undertook their 
converfion by the edge of the fword, and obliged them to embrace 
chriftianity. The Germans maintained their conqueft till 1525, 


when Albert Margrave of Brandeaburgh, the laft grand mafter af . 
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the tuetonic order, having taken poffeffion of all Pruffiay ceded the in 


weltern part to the king of Poland, and was acknowledged duke of 
the eaftern part, for that reafon called Ducal Pruffia. In 1701, Fred- 
erick, fon to Frederick William the Great, raifed the dutehy of Pruf- 
{ia to a kingdom, in a folemn aflembly of the ftates, placing the crown’ 
with his Own hands upon his head. Soon after which, he was ac~° 


knowledged king of Prafiia, by all the other powers of Europe,and - — 


his defcendants have filled che throne ever fince. ‘ 
~ Have you any knowledge of the hiftory of the ‘Turks? 

The Turks or Turcomans, orjginally inhabited that vaft tract of 
country called by the ancients Scythia, and by the moderns T'artary. 
They extended their conquefts from the fhore of the Cafpian fea to” 
the Dardawelles, and embraced the doctrine of Mahomet. Upon the 
decline of the empire of the Saracens, they made themfeives matters 
of Paleftine, and laid the European pilgiiims under heavy contribu- 
tions, exercifing fuch horrid cruelties om the chrittian. inhabitants of 
the country, as gave rife to the crufades, which was. begun in 1096, 
by all the chriftian powers in Rurope, in order to drive the infidels 
from Jerufalem. Oceans of blood was fpilt in this war, anda chirity 
tian kingdom was at length erected at Jerulalem under Gedirey of 
Boillon, but neither he nor his fucceflurs were pofleiled of power tu 
maiatainit. In 1300, the furkith or Ottoman empire was founded 
in Bithynia by Ofman I. In 1352the Turks got fooung in Europe, 
and foon after Amurath fettled the feat of empire at Adrianople. Ii- 
1453, Mahomet IL took. Conftantinople, and ever fiuce the "Turks 
have been confidered as an-European puwer. 

_ Can you furniih any information concerning the Afiatic States? 
"The Perfian.empive was founded by Cyrus, who, about 536 years: 
before.Chrift, reftored the Lraelites to liberty, who had beea cap-: 
tives at Babylon, and ended with Darius who was conquered by’ 
Alexander the Great, 331 years before the chmiftian era. After Al- 
exander’s conqueit over Darius, anew eimpire was formed, cal’ad the’ 
Parthian, but. A. D. 230, Artaxerxes reftored it to its ancieat title, 
In the year 651, Perfia became a prey to the Tartars, til the 
time of that famous ufurper, Kouli Khan, who once more raifed it’ 
to a powerful kingdom, but he.was fo cruel and oppreilive, that he 
was aflailinated in 1747, After his death, many pretemders to the. . 
throne of Perfia arofe. Kerim Khan was eftsblitheds He reigued' 
30 years; and died univerfally regretted; fince which, two compet- 
itors, Mahomet Khan, and Jaafar Khan, have divided theempie be-- 
tween them. The government is very defpotic. 

What account can you give of the hiftory of Indoftan, China, &e,? 

The firft invader of this country was Alexander the Great.. Long” 
after him, a ‘Tartarian prince, named Zinghis Khan, made an incur-~ 
fion into it, and gave the name of Mogul to Indoftan. In 1598, 
‘Tamerlane made a. conquett of it, aad in 1519, Baber, a Tartarian* 
prince, fubduing Ibrahim, the Hindgo emperor, was proclaimed fov-- 
eceign, and his defcendants have pofleed the throne ever fince that® 
period, In 1758,the emperor Shab Allum, who with bisfather, had 
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How are the Tartars and Arabians governed ? | 
The northern Arabs owe fabjection to the ‘Turks, and are govern-. 
ed by Turkith Bathaws, refiding among them. The inland country 
of Arabia is under the government of many petty princes, who are 
{tyled Xerifs and Imans, both of them including the office of king 
and prieft ;the petty fovereigns are abiolute both im fpirituals and 
temporals, the {ucceffion is hereditary ; and they have no other laws. 
than thofe foundin the Koran, . sY 
‘Che prefent inhabitants of Tartary, compofe innumerable hordes. 
er tribes; who range at pleafure with their flocks and herds ; each 
tribe governed by its refpective Khan or leader, and upon emer- 
gencies they elect a great Khan, to be head over the reft. Though > 
Ufbee Tartary was once the feat of amore powerful empire than 
that of Greece ar Rome, it was the native country and favourite: 
refidence of beth Zenghis Khan, and Tamerlane the Great, who. 
enriched it with the fpoils of India, no traces of magnificence: 
are naw to. be found in thofe barbarous regions. ~ We ie 
Is there any thing in the hiftory of the African ftates worthy. 
attention ? ( press 
Africa once contained feveral kingdoms and ftates, eminent for 
the liberal. arts, for wealth, commerce, and extenfive power, the 
kingdom of Egypt, the powerful ftate of Carthage, that once power- 
ful sival to Rome itfelf, but of this latter but {mall veftiges re- 
main, which fervé to remind us that “it has been.” The princes of 
the live of we Pharocks fat on the throne of Egypt, tilt Cambyus. 
Li. king of Peru, conquered this country, 520 years before. the birth 
of Chrift. Iecontinued a part of the Perfian empire till Alexander: 
the Great conquered Darius. On thedeath of Alexander, his con- 
guefis bein& feizcd by his generals, Egypt fell\ to, the fhare of 
Prolomy. and again became an independent kingdom, His fuccef=. _ 
fora retained the name of Prolomies, and in this line it continued. 
till the famous Cleopatra afcended the throne. After her death 
Egypt became a Roman province, and fo it continved till the fuc- 
_eeflors of Mahomet expelled the Remans, about the 7th century. — 
In the time of the crufades, Egypt was governed by Norraden,. . 
whofe fon, the famous Saladin, fought againft the ‘chriftians, and, 
retook from them Jerufalem. He inftituted the mihtary: corps of. 
mamelukes, who in A. D. 1242 advanced one of their own officers: 
<o the throne. Egypt madea.noble ftand againft. the Turks under 
J 
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thofe illuftrfous fur ors, but in 1519¢it became reduced to its: 
prefent ftate of objection. It isnow governed by <a. Turkith Ba- 
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fhaw, wha refides at Cairo. _ “tt 
The ftates of Barbary are governed by the emperor of Morocco: 
and feveral Bathaws or Deys, who. are in fubjeGtion to. the grand. 
Signior or Emperor of the ‘Turks, and pay him an annual tribute,. 
‘Vhefe are the only ftates worthy notice: ones 
I prefume you are well acquainted with the hiftory af America ?’ 
~The firft Retewtaey was made by Chriftopher Columbus, a na- 
tive of Genoa, in the fervice of Spain, in the year 1492, in the reigns 
of Ferdinand and Iabella, united fovereigns ef the kingdoms of Caf- . 
tile and Arragon, Columbus was of an enterprizing fpirit and ex- 
tenfive genius. Having, from an ‘attentive ftudy of geography, con-. 
ecived it reafonable to imagine there muft be a continent on the: 
oppolite fide of the globe-equal. to that which was known as Europe, 
Afia, and Africa, he folicited affiftence from the king of Portugal, - 
to attempt its difcovery, but his propofal was rejected as the dream of. 
a chimerical projector, and he relinquifhed the defign for that time ;_ 
but his ardour was not to be reprefled by difficulties or threatened 
He repaired to the court of Spain, laid his plan before 
the king and queen, ard after Jong folicitation, Mabella. herfelf ad-. 
vanced the money neceflary for the equipment of a fmall fleet, 
confifting of three {mall veffels, the largeft of which was com- 
manded by Columbus himfelf, was the only one that had a deck 
and was calleda carrack. ‘The other two were caravels, hardly fu- 
periorin burthen or force to large boats. ‘This was the boldeft : 
attempt ever made by a uavigator : even the brave feamen who had. 
joined themfelves to the fortunes of Columbus, fhuddered with ap-. 
prehention, atd whenin the courfe of their voyage the magnetic 
needle feemed to vary from the pole, they beganto fear even their. 
compafs would prove an unfaithful guide, and reproached their 
commander with having brought them from their homes, to. perifh, 
on this unknown ocean. 38, 
_ Was their voyage remarkably long? Ge 
“No; but the art of navigation was then in its infancy, and to be 
twenty days at fea without fight of land, was what. the boldeft: 
mariner had never before attempted. The diffatisfied feamen not only 
murmured, but threatened to throw their commander overboard, but 
his active mind, never at a lofs for expedients, by foothing, flattery, 
and inventing reafons for every uncommon appearance, promifing 
rewards, and cheering with hopes, drew them on for fixteen days. 
longer, when to the inexpreflible delight of all, on October the» 
12th, they difeovered land, which proved to be an ifland belong- 
ig to that clufter of iflands now called the Bahamas, lying in the. 
25th degree of north latitude; thus in the {pace of thirty fix days. 
Columbus completed a voyage, which he had fpent twenty years 
in projecting, opened to the Furopeansa new world, and ftamped 
his own name with immortality. ar ATG 
Hav'ne {peat feveral moaths in vifiting thofe numerous: iflands 
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now denominated the Weft Indies, leaving a colony of thirty mes 
in the ifland of Hifpaniola, he was received on his landing witlr 
all the honours due to his great abilities; the king and queen were 
delighted with his unexpected fuccefs; an Order ‘was iflued for the 
equipping an armament of fufficient force as might enable him to 
take pofleflion of the country already difcovered, and to go in’ 
fearch of thofe more opulent regions which he ftill confidently ex- 
pected to find. ed af . 

In’ three fuccefsful voyages he continued extending his difcoveries, 
and adding the moft valuable territories to. the Spanith dominions : 
in his fecond voyage he difcovered the iflands St. Dominica, Gaud- 
aloupe, Montferat, Antigua, Porto Rico, and Jamaica; in_his° third 
he landed on the continent at the mouth of the river Oronoke; in’ 
his fourth and laft voyage he dilcovered the bay of Hondurus, and 
failed along the main fhore above ¥00 leagues, fearching in vain 
for a pailage to the Eaft Indies; but how humiliating is it to reflec 
that thisgreat and good man, after having rendered fuch eminent. 
fervice to the Spanith nation, was rendered wretched in the latter 
part of his exiftence by the envy and maliguity of his enemies, and 
finifhed his ative and ufeful life in obfcurity at Valladolid, a- fall: 
town in Spain,in 1506 ; his conftitution exhaufled by the hard- 
fhips he had endured, and his heart broken by ingratitude. 

Columbus being the firft difcoverer, from what circumftance has 
this contment derived the name of. America ? +P; ‘ 

Americus Vefpucius, a Florentine gentleman, having made a voy-- 
age to the new world, on his return tranfmitted an account of his: 
adventures and difcoveries f¢ his countrymen, and with the. vanity’ 
of a traveller magnifying his own exploits, had the addrefs to frame: 
his narrative, fo as to make it appear that he had the glory of 
having been the firft difcoverer. Thus the country began to be 
called by his name, and is now, by the univerfal confent of nations, 
calied America. The bold. pretensions of a fortunate impefter: 
having robbed Columbus ofa diftinétion which undoubtedly be- 
longed to him; but though the whole continent bears the name of- 
Americ¢a, yet that part of North America, called the United States, 
is known all overthe world by the name of Columbia. hy 

Was the northerm. or fouthern penintula firft-fettled by Europe- 
ans f . 

The fouthern, by the Spaniards. Afterthe death of Columbus, 
fome extraordinary characters, eager toextend the difcoveries al- 
ready made, Ojeda, anal Nikuefa, directed their courfe towards the. 
Ifthmus of Darien. Each of thefe advengurers founded a colony; the 
firtt built St. Sebaftian, the fecond Nombre Dios. An officer named. 
Balboa, having fallen into difgrace with his fuperior, to efeape the 
punifhment with which he was threaiened, concealed limfelf on: 
board a vefie] going with reinforcements to Darien; here he dif- 
tinguithed himfelf for fortitude and aétivity. Having learnt from 
the natives that there was a kingdom further to the fouthward, - 
where gold was found in plenty, inquired the-diftance of this happy, . 
yegion from where he then was; and having procured. guides, with, 
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aie ‘adventhrers'fét forward to difcoVer it. “After almot ing 
credible hardfhips and dangers, endured in a march of 25 days, 


1d hi thought them 
the great fouthern ocean opened to their view, as they conceived 
by this fea, a way mi so tq se Koon Sethaegeet the trecfures of 
Peru into their native lan ee oat year 1513, 


The difcovegy ef the fouth fea having excited a {pirit of adven- 
tures, inary gees 
unfuccefsful, till 


tempt. Thefe three men who were deftined to conquer one of the 
greateft empires upon earth, embarked from Panama in ‘a fmall 
veffel, accompanied by only 112 mon; their voyage was perilous, 
they were wrecked and remaine:i five months on the Me Se tipegons, 
a defolate, inhofpitable {pot. From this horrid fitaation they were at _ 
length delivered, by the arrivalofa vee! from Panama ; tranfported 
wit joy, their ings were forgotten, their hopes revived, and 
perfuading the crew of the newly arrived veifel to join in the en- 
terprize, in 21 days reached the coaftof Peru, and anchored in the 
road of Tumbez. Here they feafted their eyes with the opulence of 
the Peruvians, finding the moft common ntenfils made of gold. 
Pizarro having obtained fome animalsy a confiderable quantity oP 
gold and filver, and two young natives, returned to Panama, and 
from thence to Spain, having procured a fmall military 
force, he again went to Peru, furprized the principal fettlement, and _ 
feizeda booty to the amouat of thirty thoufand pounds, Elated 
with this fuccefs, they marched into the interior of the ‘couatry, 
penetrated even to the very relidence of their fovereign, whofe per- 
fon feized, and maffacred his faithful followers without merey; 
above thoufand Peruvians were flaughtered in one rate & 
The captive monarch could hardly believe thiy fudden change of 
fortune, and funk into a dejection proportionate to the height of 


confined up to the ceiling, but after he had ferupuloufly fulfilled his 
engagement, the treacherous Spaniards, i ing hi 


s augment > . guilt 
told him if he would abjure his religi ath ag a Mmprl-al rr» 
ped the fun,) and become a chriftian, he might expect ; 

Inca had been condemned to be burnt alive. Nature at the 
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immenfe riches. He was received by the king of Spain with great 
refpect, invefted with the order of Saint Jago, and was made gover- ~ 
nour of the country be had conquered, but he enjoyed the honour. 
but a few years, being aflaflimated in his palace in the year 1541. 
At what time was the northern peninfula fettled by Europeans? 
While Pizarro was engaged in the comqueft of Peru, Fernandes 
Cortez, a Spamard, was difpatched from Cuba, to fi difcoveries 
in the north. ‘The coaft of Mexico had been previoufly explored by 
Grijalva, Cortez went with a defign to eftablith a fetilement there, 
and entering a harbour at a place called Juan de Ulua, was received 
in a mott friendly manner, by the unfulpedting natives, who were 
eagerin offering every 39 baa attention to the men, who were 
foon to become their oppreflors. Soon after their arrival, a body of 
Indians came from the capital, with fumptuons prefents from the. 
emperor Montezuma... Cortez and his followers beheld with admi- 
ration the rich and beautiful manufactures of the country, but wh: > 
more particularly attracted their attention was, the amazing quanti- 
ty of gold and filver, and the profufion of diamonds, pearls, and oth- 
er precious gems. ‘Thefe rich prefents, inftead of inducing the Span- 
iards to depart quietly, as the envoys. from the emperor intreated, 
they would do, determined them to make a conqueft of Mexico, 
Garten infifted on viliting Montezuma in perfon, and purfued his 
way tothe capital, being joined by many difcontented natives, who 
were uneafy under the government of their prefent fovereign, and.” 
wifhed for ac . ty 
“Mon:ezuma received Cortez with grearrefpect, and conducted’ 
him toa palace prepared for his reception, but the Mexicans were 
not to be fubdued fo eafily as Cortez had flattered himfelf. Irri- 
tated beyond human fufferauce, by the cruelties and infolence of 
the Spaniards, they took up arms and endeavoured to refcue their 
opprefied fovereiga from the power of the Spaniards, but Cortez, in ~ 
order to quell the infurrection, produced Montezuma, that he 
might fpeak to and endeavour to. pacify his enraged fubjects, but 
inftead of liftening to him they difcharged their arrows at the un- 
fortunate prince, whom® they reproached with having acted a 
pufillanimous and d3ftardly parts, the. Spaniards bound up his 
wounds, but he tore off the bandages and expired. Soon after the 
death of Movtezuma, Cortez found it neceffary to abandon the city ; 
he retreated by night, but the Mexicans fell upon him in his march, 
and deftroyed A 8 half his army, He continued retreating, har- 
raffled. by accumulated difficulties, and almoft incredible hardfhips ; © 
intrepidity and perfeverance eat length attained the defired point. 
‘The kingdom, was fubdued, and the few remaining Spaniards were 
put in pofleffion of the immenfe riches of Mexico. _ 
' Give fome account of the hiftery of the United States, Shor 
In the, year 1607, the London company fent 3 veffels under the | 
eommand of Chriftopher Newport, to South Virginia. On the 26th 
ef April, he entered Chefapeak bay, and gave to the moft fouthera. © 
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At the conclufion of a war with France, in the year 1763, the 
Britith colonies of North America were in « high ftate of profperity; 
their population, commerce, and wealth, advanced with a rapid pace; 
their internal government was conducted with a degrge of wifdom 
feldom equalled. During that war, the fleets of Britain had planted 
the fandard of victory over all the feas, and had attained in the eyes 
of the world, a fplendor which excited envy and admiration, but 
within herfelf England was crufed witha load of Aebt which thefe 
conquefts had occafioned ; in coufequence of this fituation of affairs 
the taxes in great Britain were greatly increafed; new duties were 
levied on even Tome of the moft common articles of life, every {pring 
was {trained to raife money, but {til the fum was very inadequate 
to what was required, and at thistimeit was though neceflary to 
lay a partofthe burthen ou the American. colonies ; according! 
very heavy duties were laid on all goods ‘imported from the 4 
Indies into the colonies, at Jeaft from rhofe iflands which did not bee 
long to Great Britain. “The Americans remonitrated, but jiading 
remontftrance vain, they at Jength agree® to import no more of the 
manufachires of Great Britain, but to encourage manufactories 
among themfelves. An affociation was gntered Into againft eating 
lamb, in order ro promote the growth of wool, and even the ladies 
agreed to renouuce every Ornament exported from Britain, This oce 
_ cafioned a repeal of fome of the moft obnoxious acts, but ftill the 
Britif, parliament infifted on a right of taxing the colonies, and find- 
ing the people refractory, particularly the New rae Weyer a fleet 
and army were feat to Bofton, in order to enforce obedience. This 
irritated matters, and on the Sth of March, 1770, an affray took 
place between the inhabitants of Bofon and the Britith troops quar- 
tered in that town, in which feveral were killed and wounded.. The 
wext tax was levied on tea, but (everal thips arriving in Doftea hare 
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bour laden with that commodity, the inhabitants, rather than 
fuifer it to be landed, aflembled in a body, went on board the fhips, 
broke open the chefts, and threw the tea into the harbour. Gov. 
ernment finding themfelves thusinfulted and defpifed, refolved to en- 
force their abort: Bofton had been the principal fcene of the 


outrages and riots, audit was determined to punifh that city in an ex- _ 


emplary manner. is 
How was this punifhment inflicted? 
_. Armed vellels were determined to be fent to fhut up the» 


i 


When_ this was put in execution, which was onthe firft of June | 


1774, the day was obferved in various parts of the colonies as a day 
of public humiliation and prayer ; the prayer particularly ufed on 
the occafion was that God would give the people one heart and 
one mind, firmly to oppofe every invafion of their rights. ‘The 
Boftonians were commended hy the fifter colonies for the heroic 
courage with which they fuftained their calamity,and a folemn Jeague 
and covenant was entered into, by which all who fubferibed it bound 


themfelves to break off all communication with Great Britain, till 


their grievances were redreffed. General Gage, at that time gov- 
ernor of Bofton, endeavoured to counteract this covenant, but 
in vain. Preparations were made for holding a general Congrels, 
Philadelphia was fixed upon for the place of its meeting ; the dele- 
gates were chofen by the reprefentatives of each province ; the firft 
Congrefs was held in Philadelphia in September 1774. In April 


1775, General Gage having been informed that a large quantity of © 


ammunition and military ftores had been collected at Concord, about 
20 miles from Bofton, fent a detachment to deftroy them; pafling 
through Lexington at the time the militia were exercifing, an 
officer called out to them to difperfe, but fome thot being difcharged 
from a houfe in the neighbourhood, the military returned the fire, 
and feveral men were killed. Every barrier was now broken down, 
and a war commenced which coft both America and Britain thou- 
fands of their braveft citizens, and which though ending in the 
emancipation of America from foreign power, can never be in its 
immediate effect thought on but with emotions of pity and regret. 
In May a very ferious engagement took place at Bunker's hill, in, 
which tie Britifh had the advantage, but as the American army 
continued to encamp in the environs of Lofton, and tevented pro- 
vifions from being carried into the town, and in the {pring of 1777 


afortification being built on Dorchefter heights, from which the» 


cannon of the Americans commanded the whole of thetown of Bof- 
ton, it was thought proper by the Jiritify to retreat from the town, 
embark, and leave the inhabitants of New England once more im 
quiet poileilion of their capital, 
» ‘What was doing in the other colonies during this period? 

During this time hoftilities were curried on in: various parts of 
the continent. ‘The angel of deftruGion feems to have been let 
looic and to have ranged with uacuwuitrained licentioumels. But 
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diberty had vinfutled het glorious ftandard. (The fonsidf Columbia 


wave triumphant over their native Jand, or they would perithin the 
caufe. Amongift thofe moft forward to promote this end, muft 
ever ftand preeminent the illuftvious Wathington, with) genius to 
plan, and courage to execute the moft extenfive defigns. )He was alike 
capable and ready to dead in the field, or affift with his counfels in 
the fenate, and he mult everbe ftyled in the annals of America, 
the Father, the deliverer of his country. 


In 1778, the French government entered into a treaty'with Amer~ 


ica, giving them the ftyle of the United States,a title whieh’ they had 
revioufly aflumed, having declared therifelves free and independent 
in July 1776. - treaty being ratified on all fides, the French 


lent them t thips, and money, and were undoubtedly .of infinite 
fervice in efta i the poeta they had fe tad afferted, 
This confequessin ints tet Great Britain in a war with France, and 
a fhort time after, both Spain and Hi cements hoftiliry againt 
her. Harraffed on all fides, though Mill'in a great meafiite fuperior 
to her boft of foes, England was inclined to abandon all offenfive op- 
erations agaist America, and in 1789, afticles'of peace were figned 
by all contepding parties, to the dnfimite joy af both Eurepe and 


How were the United States governed after the revolution ? 

By a Congrefs confifting of Senators, affifted by Reprefentatives 
from each ftate ; but a conftitution haftily formed, was not likely to 
be permanent; and in 1789, it was thought neceflary to new form 
it, and by the wifdom of thofe able ftatefnen who undertook the 
arduous tak, it was new modelled, and fixed on a folid and perma- 
nent foundation, and as it was thought neceflary that fuch a great 
people fhould have a chief magiftrate at the head of their govern- 
ment, on the 3d of March, 1789, George Wafhington, Efq. was cho- 
fen firft Prefident of the United Btitedof America, by the unanimous 
voice of more than three millions of enlightened freemen. He filled 
this dignified ftation with honour to himfelf, and fatisfaction to the 
States, till the year 1797, when he refigned the Prefidency, and re- 
tired to the enjoyment of domeftic peace in the bofom of his family 
at Mount Vernon. In 1798, he accepted the appointment of Com- 
mander in chief of the American forces. Convinced that the exi- 
gence of the times required his affiftance, he gave a noble proof that 
his own private happinefs was but of little value in his own eftima- 
tion, when put in competition with the public weal. But the 
days of his glory are In December, 1799, this great and good 
man received his paflport to the regions of immortality. Alas, for 
Columbia! the thades of death reft upon him, the filence of the tomb 
furrounds him; but his pure {pirit rejoices in the regions of eternal 
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day; and the humbleft child of genius may fnatch a laurel to fave 
her labours from oblivion, while fhe twinesa wreath to confecrate 

his name, a By | 

- Heroes have been renown'd in ancient days, 
And various poets have their praifes fing, — -_ 
And Beipio’s, Cwfar’s, | baat ers praife, 

Known in all ages, told in every tongue, 


But o’er thefe heroe’s fame, fome dufky thade 
Hangs to eclipfe their virtues, elfe divine, 
- But one whom vice nor folly could miflead, . 
Ne’er. lived but once, Col ia, he was thine. 


~ 7. ftood mute, fhe could no blemith find, 
And when tranflated to his native tky, 
Fame, tink’d with gratitude, a wreath entwin'd ~ 
Fair as his Virtues, which can never die. 
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John Adams, Efq. was the fecond Prefident of the- United States, 
and the chair is now filled by Thomas Jefferfon, Esq. who is the 
third. fn 
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